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This Issue in Brief 


Despite the civil wars in China, industrialization has increased and the 
labor movement has expanded, according to a special article by Ta Chen. 
‘This is explained in part by the country’s high degree of social stability, 
which comes from an ancient civilization and age-long traditions. The 
people themselves have generally taken the initiative in commerce and 
industry, with little inetrference by the Government. Moreover, civil 
war in China is frequently a conflict between military factions and 
does not directly involve the bulk of the people, who carry on their 
daily work almost as usual. Page 1. 


The seriousness of the problem of seasonal unemployment even in good 
business years is indicated by a study of the monthly fluctuations of 
employment in automobile manufacturing and related industries in 
Ohio for the years 1923 to 1928, inclusive. It was found, for instance, 
that in every one of these six years the number of employees in the 
month of maximum employment was over 11,000 more than in the 
month of minimum employment and in one year this number was 
almost 24,000. Page 40. 


Studies of unemployment in Philadelphia and in Cincinnati, made in 
the spring of 1930 by the same agencies which made similar studies in 
the spring of 1929, indicate the extent of the increase in unemployment 
between these two periods. In Philadelphia it was found that, based 
on a fairly large sample, 11.7 per cent of the employable persons were 
unemployed because of lack of work in April, 1930, as against 7.8 per 
centin April, 1929. In Cincinnati corresponding percentages were 8.2 
in May, 1930, as against less than 5 in May, 1929. Page 35. 


A study of the employment trend of female workers as distinct from 
that of male workers shows some interesting differences between the 
seres. A recent report of the United States Women’s Bureau pre- 
a a careful analysis of this subject, based upon Ohio statistics. 
Page 19. 

A decrease in earnings and a reduction in working hours in the boot 
and shoe industry are shown by the latest biennial survey of wages 
and hours in that industry, made early in 1930 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Average hourly earnings were 51 cents in 1930 as 
compared with 53 cents in 1928; average full-time earnings per week 
were $24.94 in 1930 and $26.02 in 1928. Full-time weekly hours 
decreased from 49.1 in 1928 to 48.9 in 1930. Page 152. 


The development of many new uses for asbestos has created a new 
occupational risk and added a new form of chronic pulmonary fibrosis 
to the list of industrial lung affections. The most characteristic 
feature of the disease is the presence of yellow foreign bodies in the 
lungs and the sputum of those affected. Physical examinations of 
363 workers in England who were exposed to asbestos dust showed a 
high incidence of fibrosis, the study also showing that the disease 
does not develop until there has been a considerable period of ex- 
posure and that disablement is even more delayed than in the case of 
silicosis. Page 74. 
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Accident rates in the coke-oven industry were lower in 1928 than jy 
any previous year, according to the report of the United States Burcay 
of Mines covering that industry for 1928, the death rate being (7s 
and the injury rate 46.61 per 1,000 300- day workers. On the Other 
hand, the report of that bureau on coal- mine fatalities in 1928 shows 
that the death rate from accidents in coal mines was 5 per cent hig)er 
in 1928 than in 1927, the rate for 1928 being 4.64 per 1,000 300-day 
workers as compared with 4.43 for 1927. Pages 80 and 83. 


Continued progress in the community recreation movement is shown in 
a report for the year 1929. The number of cities of more than 50,00) 
inhabitants having recreation facilities and programs had increased 
from 872 in the previous year to 945 in 1929, while there was a decided 
increase in the number of both trained and volunteer workers. hie 
salaries of the employed leaders were reported for the first time, tlic 
amount so paid in 657 cities aggregating approximately $7,060,000. 
Page 73. 

Most of the larger consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States 
are affiliated to the Cooperative League of the U.S. A. This league was 
started in 1915 and is now a federation of three district leagues, each 
of which has local autonomy. In regions where there is no district 
league as yet, the local societies affiliate directly to the national! 
league instead of doing so through the district league. In 1928 the 
116 store and housing societies in membership with the Nationa! 
League had a combined membership of more than 39,000, sales of 
about $17,500,000, and a net gain of more than $500,000. The 6 
credit societies had an aggregate membership of 3,723, savings 
deposits of some $2,200,000, and a net gain of nearly $61, 000. The 
4 insurance societies had an aggregate membership of 81 680, & QTOSs 
income of $1,080,000, and a net gain of about $119,000. Page 116. 


Average earnings in the German automobile industry are, for the 
great majority of the skilled workers, between 24 and 36 cents per 
hour, and for the great majority of the unskilled workers, between 
18 and 24 cents, according to a special article (p. 29) which ‘also gives 
a general picture of labor conditions in this industry. 


Family-allowance systems continue to expand in Belgium and France, 
approximately 4,000,000 persons being employed by establishments 
and services paying these allowances in the latter country alone. In 
the civil service of the Commonwealth of Australia grants have been 
made for children since 1920, while for several years New South Wales 
and New Zealand have been experimenting with child-endowment 
legislation. A summary of recent developments in the family-allow- 
ance movement is given on page 62. 
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Labor in China During the Civil Wars 
By Ta Cuen, VisiTrinG Proressor To THE University or Hawai, HoNoLuLU 


LITICALLY China is undergoing a stupendous transforma- 
tion. Since the revolution in 1911, the country has been sub- 
jected to frequent civil wars and military conflicts which have re-. 
sulted in great chaos. Although the monarchy has been overthrown 
and the Republic established, there are many hindrances to democ- 
racy. Among them are ignorance, intrigue, selfishness, economic 
pressure, and a lack of public opinion. The sporadic efforts in recent 
years to remove some of these hindrances have constituted an im- 
portant source of social unrest. China is still in a turmoil which 
overshadows all measures of reform and reconstruction. Yet recon- 
struction is, In a way, going on side by side with political changes. 
Moreover, China enjoys a high degree of social stability which comes 
from an old civilization and age-long traditions, and which makes it 
possible for commerce and industry to prosper in spite of civil war 
and political upheavals. 

Civil war, of course, greatly impedes commerce and industry, but 
they suffer relatively less in a war-ridden China than they would 
in a western country under such a conflict. In fact, the adverse 
effect. of political unrest upon socio-economic conditions in China is 
considerably less than the outside world commonly surmises. This 
is due to three major factors. In the first place, from ancient times 
the Chinese people have generally taken the initiative in managing 
commerce and industry, as under the guild system. The Govern- 
ment has usually adopted a laissez-faire attitude, and although in 
recent years it a manifested an increasing interest in commerce 
and industry, the people still retain considerable freedom in such 
matters. This freedom is strongly expressed in the growth of modern 
industry, in the development of the labor movement, and in the 
organization of farmers’ leagues. 

Secondly, the Kuomintang! and the Nationalist Government have 
definitely pledged themselves to improve the economic and social 
life of the common people. Although no startling achievement is 
yet in sight, certain worthwhile attempts have been made. If greater 
stability can be obtained throughout the nation, orderly progress 
may be expected in the course of time. : 





1“The only political party legal in China eeeecis Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s three ple’s principles, i. e., 
nationalism, democracy, people’s livelihood.”” (Political Handbook of the World, 1929. Yale University 
Press, New Haven.) 
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Thirdly, civil war in China is frequently a conflict between ‘wo 
opposing military factions and does not directly involve the bulk 
of the people. ‘The masses carry on their daily work almost as us)ial. 
Factories, workshops, and business houses are generally uninier. 
rupted unless they are situated in the war zone. Of course, they will 
be indirectly affected by the war. These factors partially exp) ain 
the simultaneous changes in the economic and social situation along 
with the political vicissitudes. It is the purpose of this paper to 
outline some of these changes and as far as possible offer explanations, 


Disintegration of the Guild System 





A SIGNIFICANT tendency in the Chinese labor situation to-day is 
the gradual disintegration of the guild system and the slow dev elop- 
ment of modern labor unions. 

The Chinese guild system included, roughly, three classes of orgs 
izations: (1) The district guild (Huei Kuan), organized on a comn- 
munity basis and having a predominantly social function; (2) the 
hong merchant (Coo Hong), organized on an occupational basis and 
having chiefly a commercial function; and (3) the craft guild (Kuny 
Son), ‘organized on a trade or craft basis and having mainly a labo: 
function. 

The membership of the craft guild was usually made up of masters 
and journeymen of the same trade, but in a few cases included aj 
prentices also. According to social custom, when a youngster og 
poor family wanted to learn a craft, he ordinarily became an om 
prentice to a master and received from him food, lodging, and trade 
instruction. The novice was paid no wages, but was given a modest 
sum of money at the end of the year. When his ieaaindeaki 
expired, the young man became a journeyman who was paid a regular 
wage, but who frequently worked in the master’s shop to gain further 
experience in the trade. After a few years as a journeyman he be- 
came a master himself, opening his own establishment, and taking in 
apprentices. “This was the system under which handicrafts in old 
China flourished, and under which many handicrafts in China to-day 
are being carried on. 

As already stated, however, in certain sections of China, the guild 
system is disintegrating. Outstanding among the fundamental 
causes of this disintegration is the fact that the craft guild is essentially 
a handicraft organization. Under it the master was a most powerful 
person, and frequently an autocrat. His word was law and his wil! 
prevailed. This made it very difficult to declare a strike under the 
guild system. Traveling in Chine j in the fall of 1929, the writer had 
a conference with about 25 guild leaders in F oochow, an important 
city for handicrafts. All of these leaders expressed their preference 
for the modern labor union as compared with the guild, because _the 
union operates on a much more democratic basis, is composed of 
employees only, and is in China increasingly being organized on an 
industry rather than a craft basis. 

The second cause of the disintegration of the guild is the influence 
of the Kuomintang’s political propaganda. From 1921 Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, in his speeches to the laborers and farmers in South China 
repeatedly urged them to join the revolutionary y party in order to 
carry to completion the ‘‘people’s revolution” also to improve 
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their economic and social status. With equal emphasis he urged 
the city laborers to reorganize the antiquated guild system into the 
jiodern labor union. Many of the workers have accepted his advice 
and have begun to reorganize the guilds into unions. When visiting 
Canton in 1925, the writer noticed the gradual change from guilds 
to unions in the city and its environs. In March, 1927, the city 
vovernment made a survey of the important unions there, finding 
that of a total of 180 active unions then functioning, 72 had been 
reorganized from guilds. In October, 1929, when the writer revisited 
Canton, he found hardly any important. guilds of the old type. The 
decline of the guild has been most rapid in that city, due in no smal! 
degree to the effective propaganda of the Kuomintang, as Canton 
is the center of party activities in South China. In other cities the 
decline of the guild is also discernible, although the process is much 
slower. 

Thirdly, the superiority of the modern labor union is also seen in 
its power of collective bargaining. In a recent survey of over 40 
unions in Peiping made under the direction of the writer, it was found 
that wages have been generally raised among the members since the 
organization of their unions. Under the guild the question of wage 
fixing was usually decided upon at its annual meeting and the guild 
wage thus arranged was enforced throughout the year, such decision 
being renewable in the year following. As the cost ‘of living i in Peiping 
is rising rather rapidly, this arrangement is not generally satisfactory 
to the working classes. 

The structure of some of the craft guilds in a way facilitates their 
disintegration. Although the membership of the craft guild is 
usually open to both employers and employees, there is some variation 
in procedure from guild to guild. In some cases the masters and 
journeymen of the guild frequently hold separate meetings. If ques- 
tions concerning masters are to be discussed by the guild, only the 
masters attend the meeting; if only the interests of journeymen are 
affected, they alone are the conferees. In another type of guild, 
masters and journeymen of the same trade have separate organiza- 
tions. These variations tend to hasten the breaking up of the tradi- 
tional type of the craft guild by the appreciable reduction of the 
master’s power and the insistence on the differentiation of his economic 
interests from those of his journeymen. 

The decline of the craft guild is especially noticeable in such com- 
mercial and industrial centers as Canton, Foochow, Shanghai, Nanking, 
Hankow, Tientsin, and Peiping. In the old-feshioned trades which 
are only slightly influenced by modern economic and social life, the 
guild is functioning as usual, but in those trades which are gradually 
being modernized as a result of the introduction of machinery or the 
pes ar on sanitary living conditions for the workers the guild is 
slowly being replaced by the modern labor union. In modern in- 
dustries and factories, the superiority of the union is generally rec- 
— by the workingmen and they are usually organized on that 

asis 
Movement Toward Unionization 


Taxine the whole country into consideration, the labor -union’ 
movement is yet young; but in certain commercial and industrial 
centers it is rapidly gaining ground. In order that a fair idea of the 
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movement may be gained, the labor activities in Tongshan may he 
briefly described as fairly typical of what has been taking place in 
other industrial and commercial centers, such as Hong Kong, Cant« Mn, 
Kwangtung, Changsha, Hankow, and Shanghai. 

Tongshan, near Tientsin, is the most important industrial district 
in north China. In this city a number of modern industries sre 
developing fairly rapidly, including mining, railroad engineering, aii 
the manufacture of cement, ceramics, fire bricks, and rugs. The 
mine in Tongshan has been using modern mining methods since 
1878, being the first mine in China to adopt such methods. Toward 
the end of the Manchu dynasty, when the country was preparinc¢ 
for a constitutional monarchy, self-governing clubs were organiz«| 
in Tongshan which admitted as members men of all walks of life 
The miners were inspired by attending the meetings of these clubs 
and soon began to organize reading clubs for themselves. Miners 
who came from Kwangtung Province later organized a district guild 
known as the Kwangtung Guild, which was largely social in nature. 
Its members included all types of men who had migrated from Kwane- 
tung to Tongshan. As the industrial workers in Tongshan became 
more numerous, they attempted a closer organization. Just at this 
time the revolution of 1911 was successful in other cities, and some 
members of the Kuomintang were encouraged to organize the Labor 
Party with headquarters in Shanghai re a branch in Tongshan. 
This political move on the part of organized labor harmonized with 
the local development in Tongshan. For a while the labor leaders 
in Shanghai and Tongshan kepi in fairly close touch with each other. 
In 1912, however, when the Kuomintang was engaged in a struggle 
for political supremacy and was defeated by Yuan Shi-k’ai, the 
President-elect of the Republic, several important members of the 
party were exiled to foreign lands, and this brought about the dis- 
solution of the short-lived Taher Party. 

For some years the labor situation in Tongshan was quiet. In the 
meantime there were certain significant developments in the mining 
industry in that locality. In 1912 a merger took place between the 
Chinese oy ng, 3 & Mining Co., a British organization, and the 
Lanchow Mining Co., a Chinese corporation, the new firm taking 
the name Rattan Mining Administration.” The Kailan Mining 
Administration is now operating five mines along the Peiping-Mukden 
Railroad line, the annual output of coal from such mines aggregating 
about 4,500 000 tons. The labie force has been increased to over 
20,000 men, ‘including underground and surface workers. 

Around 1919 the student movement gave a new impetus to labor, 
and the employees of the Peiping-Mukden line and the Kailan Mining 
Administration began again to organize along the lines of the modern 
labor union. A series of strikes followed. In 1920 the employees 
of the Kailan Mining Administration struck and won a victory. 
In the following year in one of the five mines another strike was 
declared for an increase in wages, but failed. These strikes greatly 
strengthened the position of the miners, and in 1922 they struck 
for the improvement of their economic and social condition and for 
recognition of their union. This strike, which lasted from October 
10 until November 16, resulted not only in serious economic losses 
to the employees and ‘the management but also caused the loss of 
human lives, as the strikers came into conflict with police sent from 
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 Tientsin to omnghg order. The influence of this industrial dispute 
) was far-reaching. When the strike was in progress representatives 
) of railway workers of several lines held meetings in Peiping to give 
+ financial assistance to the Kailan miners, to discuss plans for a sym- 
> pathetic strike, and to plan for the organization of the railroad work- 
Fors in North China. Although the railway workers’ union did not 
come into existence until February, 1924, the movement for its 
~~ organization really was the outcome of the miners’ strike in Tongshan. 
~ Asa matter of fact, since the Kailan miners’ strike in 1922, the miners 
have taken a leading réle in the movement for the organization of 
— =the workers in North China, and their influence is clearly seen to-day 
in the labor organizations of Tientsin and Peiping. 
_ The unionization movement going in these centers gradually 
spreads to cities of less economic and industrial importance. The 
| leaders, however, have not always been recruited from the most 
_ intelligent workers of the rank and file of labor. Capable leaders from 
the laboring classes are yet too few. Many unions were organized 
under the direction of the Kuomintang, others through the efforts of 
- radicals, and a smaller number by student leaders. Very recently 
- there has been a tendency to rely upon the intelligent workers to 
| organize unions. When more unions of this kind are organized, 
_ there will be a stronger possibility of an independent labor movement 
| for the general welfare of the working classes. 





Trend Toward Industrialization 


\' THE unionization movement in China has been in a sense necessi- 
_ tated by a changing economic and social situation from an industriali- 
+ zation standpoint. Some of the handicrafts of the country are 

gradually losing their historic importance and new types of industry 
are slowly developing. In this period of ialuataled transition two 
> general tendencies are noted: On the one hand the tendency to bridge 
’ the gap between agriculture and industry, and, on the other, the 
development of modern industries. 

By and large, farming constitutes the chief occupation of the 
bulk of the Chinese people, but the drift of population from the farm 
to the city is noticeable in some sections of the country, and this 
movement is likely to gain momentum as modern industry increases 
in importance. The only effective way to check the cityward drift is 
through the working out of a scheme by which village industries can 
absorb farm labor when the busy season is over, and by which woman 
and child labor can be utilized in the farming communities. As an 
illustration, the cloth-weaving industry of Kaoyang, Hopei Province, 
may be cited. After the Sino-Japanese war of 1895, cheap grades of 
Japanese cloth were imported to North China to supply the increasing 
demand of the laboring classes. Enterprising merchants in Kaoyang 
and Tientsin bought weaving looms and started to weave native 
cloth in imitation of the imported Japanese goods. Soon they per- 
suaded farmers to install the same weaving looms in their villages, as 
the looms were small and inexpensive. The farmers found the cloth- 
weaving industry well adapted to their local conditions, and the 
industry has become prosperous side by side with agriculture. The 
farmers do not need to migrate to the cities for work, when they 
have nothing to do on the farms. Furthermore, the women and girls 
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in the ncmes are usually profitably engaged in weaving and so hel) to 
increase the family income. In this way, a village industry is helping 
the farmers to meet any deficit they may incur from poor crops. 

Thus cloth weaving in Kaoyang may be considered an interme. 
diate type of industry—a halfway development between agricultiire 
and modern industry. About 140 villages in the neighborhood of 
Kaoyang are now carrying on this work as a subsidiary to agriculture. 
The cloth supplies the ordinary needs of the middle and lower classes 
of people not only in Kaoyang but in the great cities in North China. 
The Kaoyang weavers are doing an annual business of over 
$2,000,000,” ($1,000,000 United States currency). The Kaoyang 
cloth is usually durable and its price reasonable. These two factors 
have made the cloth popular among the consumers in North China 
and have practically eliminated the cheap grades of Japanese cloth 
from the markets. The Kaoyang industry shows the tendency 
toward industrialization in some rural communities in China and 
indicates the harmonious new relations between agriculture and 
industry. If this development can be carried out in wider areas 
the development of industrialization will probably be more conducive 
to the general welfare of the common people. In Kaoyang district, 
agriculture and industry not only do not come into conflict with 
each other, but they dovetail in an ideal manner. 

In other parts of China, however, industrialization is going on in » 
more rapid way, especially in commercial and industrial centers. 
Here the questions confronting capital and labor are more comp)i- 
cated. Difficulties arising from industrial management, from market- 
ing, from relations between employers and employees, are taxing 
the ingenuity of able business men. China is on the threshold of 
new incustrial era, and many vexatious industrial problems are 
awaiting solution. 

Conditions in the Cotton Industry 


Take the cotton industry for example. Next to the United States 
and India, China is the largest nation in the world for the production 
ofraw cotton. But cotton spinning and weaving as a modern industry 
is of relatively recent growth in China. In 1888 the first Chinese 
cotton mill of the modern type was established in Shanghai. Seven 
years later the first large-size British cotton factory was opened in 
the same city. Since then there has been a keen competition between 
the two. Since 1918 Japanese manufacturers have come to China in 
large numbers, for in that year China revised her tariff schedule and 
raised import duties on cotton yarn and cotton goods which adversely 
affected the importation of Japanese goods into China. In Shanghai 
and Tsingtao, a rapid increase in Japanese cotton mills has occurred. 
In 1929 there were 120 cotton mills in all China, of which 73 were 
owned by the Chinese, 44 by the Japanese, and 3 by the British. The 
total investment of the industry is estimated to be about $360,000,000 
($180,000,000, United States currency), and the total number o/ 
spindles, about 3,700,000. Although more than 60 per cent of the 
cotton mills are Chinese owned, their total investment is less than one- 
half of the investment of the entire cotton industry. Among both the 
Japanese and British mills, there are factories with very large capital 





4 Conversions made on basis of 1 Chinese (Mexican) dollar=50 cents in United States currency. 
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and modern equipment. Credit should be given to the Chinese for 
their initiative, courage, and cooperation. “Among them are enter- 
prising business men who have built up this important industry and 
who have attempted scientific managment in some larger and modern 
mills. The Chinese availed thems aoe fully of the opportunity for 
developing this industry during the European war when the supply of 
cotton yarn and cotton piece ” goods from abroad was cut off. Al- 
though the cotton trade in China has recently suffered a depression, 
the prospect for further development is bright if the slump period 
ean be safely passed. ‘To-day there is a triangular struggle in the 
' eotton industry among the merchants of Lancashire, Osaka, and 
| Sh: inghai. The next few years will probably determine whether or not 
the Chinese can maintain economic superiority in this industry. 

The treatment of labor in the cotton industry is fairly satisfactory. 
Generally speaking, the 2-shift system is maintained, each shift 
lasting about 12 hours. Sunday is a holiday. Spinning weavers 
receive from 40 to 60 cents per day (20 to 30 cents, United States 
currency) as wages, foremen and overseers are paid from 30 to 40 
Chinese dollars ($15 to $20, United States currency) per month. 
As arule the management provides neither free board nor free lodging 
for employees, but the workers are entitled to free medical care and 
to compensation for injury or death during employment. In the 
case of female employees, leave with pay is allowed before and after 
childbirth. When the price of rice soars, the management usually 
vives a rice allowance so that the employees may be adequately sup- 
plied with their staple food. Men are usually employed in cleaning, 
sizing, and packing rooms; women and girls in drawing, roving, spin- 
ning, and weaving rooms. Children do light spinning and bobbing. 
In some of the modern mills, indoor recreation and outdoor sports 
are provided. There are also schools for workers and their children. 
In the case of a few progressive mills, lodging houses with modern 
conveniences are rented, at nominal sums, to the employees, the 
married and the unmarried being segregated, so that each class has 
fairly satisfactory living quarters. In the Yangtsepoo district, where 
a considerable number of the workers live, elementary education 
and social work are carried on by the Yangtsepoo Social Center. 

In Pootung, across the Huangpoo River, some factory workers’ 
families live in a ‘‘model village”? where living conditions are quite 
modern and the rent is reasonable. Emphasis is being placed not 
only on hygiene but also on education and rec reation, for in the 
village there is a playground and a reading room for the benefit of 


the residents. 
Labor Conditions in Other Industries 


Working conditions in a number of industries in China, however, 
are not nearly so satisfactory as those in the cotton trade described 
above. After all, China is an agricultural country and the transi- 
tion from agricultural to factory labor in a number of instances 
appears to be too sudden. The Government is not adequately pre- 
pared for the change, and neither is capital nor labor. Consequently, 
various problems affecting the relations between employers and em- 
ployees have arisen, and satisiactory solutions are few. Thus in 
purely modern industries, China’s readjustment difficulties are obvi- 
ous as the following brief discussion will show. 
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In the first place, the gradual substitution of machine for hand wort 
is causing serious unemployment in certain industries. In many. 
facturing plants the introduction of the new mechanical devices me:ins 
an increase of output on the one hand and a decrease of manual la}joy 
on the other. This has naturally caused dissatisfaction among’ the 
rank and file of labor, and an increasing number of disputes have aris n, 
throwing large numbers of men temporarily out of jobs. In 1929. 
unemployment in several leading cities became menacing. In ¢vr- 
tain industries in Hankow, Shanghai, and Canton, the number of ¢}\ 
unemployed for part of the year was estimated to be between 2 s:i( 
4 out of every 10 workers in the industry. This situation is not 
likely to be greatly improved in the immediate future. 

Secondly, the sudden introduction of modern living is also causing 
difficulties for certain working people. An alarming number of 
recent strikes in various cities have been caused mainly by compe- 
tition—a struggle for existence—between workers in the modern occu- 
pations such as auto driving and those engaged in antiquated trans- 
portation such as ricksha pulling. 

Thirdly, although Chinese laborers are noted for their dexterity 
in handwork, they are still inexperienced in running machines. Con- 
sequently the productivity of factory labor in China is surprisingly 
low. It has been estimated that it would probably take three Chinese 
workers in a factory in China to accomplish as much as one worker in 
a factory in England or America. Chinese laborers are usually illiter- 
ate and have had little industrial training, so they need very close 
supervision, which means high overhead expenses for the employer. 
Chinese factory hands have a great deal to Jearn about modern 
mass-production methods. Among the results of the inexperience o! 
Chinese laborers in industrial work in factories are an unnecessary 
wastage of raw materials, a high breakage of finished products, and 
low production per man-hour. 

Fourthly, the changing relationship between the management and 
men brought about by the labor-union movement is another source 
of friction. In the old days there was a personal relationship between 
the master and his apprentice, which found wholesome expression 
under the guild. This relationship was based largely upon friendli- 
ness and mutual good will. In the modern factory this persona! 
relationship is gradually being replaced by a contractual relationship 
to which the average Chinese is not yet accustomed. Between 1918 
and 1926 there were 1,232 strikes in all China about which there was 
some information. Out of this total, 283 strikes, or 23 per cent of the 
total, were due to alleged ill treatment of the workers by the employ- 
ers, which illustrates the strained situation between capital and labor 
under the new industrial situation. 

The above discussion naturally suggests the thought that indus- 
trial development in sections of China is going on a little too rapidly 
and that the country finds it difficuit to atiuat itself to the new 
situation. If China is allowed a freer hand in developing its indus- 
tries, a slower process would perhaps be more beneficial. It would 
cause less unemployment, create less danger of dislocation between 
agriculture and industry, and enable capital and itabor to prepare 
more effectively for the modern factory system. 
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Labor and Radicalism 







































© jv 1s obvious that the industrial situation in China to-day is 
7 made more complex by radical propaganda. The growing menace of 
conmunism in some parts of China has forced industrialization to 
proceed at a faster pace than China is prepared for and to take a 
| more precarious course than the country cares to follow. The roots 
of radicalism, however, lie deeper than the activities of the Soviet 
agents In China. In fact, toward the end of the Manchu dynasty, 
the teachings of St. Simon and Louis Blane were gradually finding 
‘their way to the country from French Indo-China. French Utopian 
\ socialism appealed to some Chinese thinkers and furnished them 
' with the idealistic background for producing certain types of revo- 
‘jutionary literature. The content of this literature was later made 
' more realistic by the insistence on the study of the living conditions 
>of the poor. This insistence was undoubtedly due to the influence 
of the scientific socialism of the German school, which was intro- 
© duced into China soon after French socialism. Although the Social- 
ist teachings were carried on secretly, the Socialists in China were 
© strong enough to organize a party in 1911, which stood for the 
> nationalization of public utilities, universal education, and high 
' wages. As these ideas were too ‘advanced for the new-born Re- 
public, the party was soon dissolved and its leaders fled for their lives 
© to foreign countries. During the student movement in 1919, when 
» the nation was on the verge of a social revolution, noted Japanese 
» Socialists came to visit China and actively cooperated with Chinese 
’ Socialists. These early efforts at Socialist propaganda paved the 
' way for Russian communist activities in China which began with the 
visit of Popoff to Shanghai in 1919. In 1920 the Chinese Com- 
munist Party was organized and was soon affiliated with the Third 
International. The left wing of the Kuomintang watched the 
growth of communism in China with enthusiasm and in 1921 coop- 
erated with the Soviet agents in China in successfully persuading 
the party to admit communists as members of the Kuomintang. 
This greatly strengthened the position of the Chinese communists. 
But Dr. Sun Yat-sen was not ready to introduce communism to 
(hina and he so expressed himself, giving as his reason the differ- 
ence between the social and economic conditions in China and in 
Soviet Russia. 

Between 1924 and 1927 the growth of radicalism in parts of China 
was astonishingly rapid. Its influence was first noted in the increase 
of labor unions. In Canton, for example, there were only about 
80 unions in 1922; and in 1926, more than 300. The strikes were 
also more numerous. In 1923 the number of recorded strikes in all 
China was 47. There were, however, 56 in 1924; 318 in 1925; and 
535 in 1926. The character of ‘the strikes also changed. Before 
1924, the workers’ demands were largely economic a social, but 
between 1924 and 1926, political ant patriotic demands began to 
assume importance. These changes were not wholly due to radical- 
ism, but radical propaganda played an important réle. 
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Development of the Farmers’ Leagues 


THE joint movement of city and rural labor undoubtedly repres»t 
the determined efforts of the radicals in China. Moreover, it i- a; 
established fact that this movement fits in well with the polic, o/ 
the Kuomintang. As laborers and farmers probably constitute «ye, 
80 per cent of the total Chinese population, Doctor Sun clearly ~ay 
the importance of securing the allegiance of these two groups in ©: (le; 
to carry the revolution to complete success. When Borodin ¢: i 
to Canton in 1923, he especially emphasized the need of organiving 
the farmers so as to conduct more effectively the joint city and rir, 
movement. China’s agrarian problem, however, has existed {0 
ages, and the Chinese farmers have deep-rooted grievances agains 
high rent, high taxation, and high rates of interest. The econo:nic 
sufferings of these agriculturists have furnished fertile soil for the 
seeds of discontent. Radical leaders merely quickened the growt}), 
Although wretched conditions had existed in rural China for centuries, 
little opportunity was given the farmers for airing their grievanivs. 
When such an opportunity was given them by the Kuomintang, the F 
farmers Me a with open arms and wtilieed it to the best ad- F 
vantage. | 

The farmers’ grievances reach to the very foundations of ayn- fF 
cultural China. It is not too much to say that the agrarian revolu- F 
tion in progress since the organization of the farmers’ leagues will F © 
soon be a far more serious problem than the labor movement which F 
has heretofore affected only city workers in the commercial and 
industrial centers. 


Reasons for Organization of Farmers’ Leagues 


The fundamental causes leading to the formation of the tarmers’ | - 
leagues are economic and social and include high rents for farm land, fF 7 
high taxation on agricultural produce, and high interest rates on bor- 
rowed capital. It is difficult to make a general statement to describe | 
even roughly the prevailing conditions regarding rent in the agricul- | 
tural districts of China. In parts of Kwangtung, Chekiang, Kiangs1, 
and Anhui (the rice-growing centers), however, it is quite a common 
practice for the Coed and the tenant farmer to divide the crops } 7 
about equally between themselves. Thus the tiller of the soil finds > 
himself usually unable to make ends meet, and his deficit is oftentimes [/ 
made up by subsidiary crops plus the work of his wife and children. | 
In a famine due to a drought, flood, or locusts, the farmer and his fF 
family are brought face to face with starvation. 

Furthermore, the Chinese farmer pays a tax for the country road f 
(which is usually muddy, narrow, and unfit for transportation), a police 
tax, a school tax, several taxes on his produce, and indirect taxes on 
the commodities for the daily needs of hisfamily. On the other hand, 
he seldom receives adequate protection or enjoys the privileges whic! 
such taxes should ordinarily bring him. 

Usury is openly practiced by money lenders in the rural districts, 
20 per cent per annum being a fairly common rate, but higher rates 
are not at all unusual. When it is considered that the average farmer 
does not make more than 6 per cent per year on his land, and tii 
interest on his borrowed capital is 20 per cent per year, it is easy ‘0 
visualize the precarious situation in which many of the Chinese farmers 

[10] 
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now find themselves. As they become poorer and poorer, they natu- 
rally grow desperate. This condition is likely to continue for some 
time unless some drastic rural reconstruction is effected in the near 
future. 

The Chinese farmer is ill-treated and oppressed not only by landed 
aristocrats but also by bandits. Ex-soldiers frequently organize 
themselves into small bands and come to the villages to rob and 
plunder. Although the farmers pay heavy taxes to the Government 
and to the army, they rarely receive adequate protection and are 
therefore obliged to organize self-defense corps. These corps are 
fairly well ign with antiquated or modern weapons and fairly 
well supplied with ammunition. They offer a certain measure of 
resistance to invading bandits, as their membership is open to all the 
able-bodied men in the village. Usually men in several neighboring 
villages in the same county or adjoining counties unite in one organi- 
zation. The farmers are intensely loyal to their home communities 
and they frequently avert large-scale plundering by close cooperation 
with fellow agriculturists in the neighboring districts. 


ALOR Sp Os = HEI ey ar aeesare the eA aNATRY NS 


Composition of Farmers’ Leagues 


Membership in the farmers’ leagues is open to all farmers and farm 
laborers but closed to the following classes: (1) Owners of land over 
100 mou;* (2) money lenders who charge usurious rates; (3) those whose 
interests conflict with the farmers’ interests; (4) priests, clergymen, 
monks, and those who practice witchcraft; (5) persons with imperial- 
istic sympathies; and (6) opium smokers, and gamblers. 


il 
h 


id 


Growth of the Movement 


In 1922 the first farmers’ league was organized in the East River 
region of Kwangtung Province, the main purpose being to offer help 
to the district under flood and also to protest against high rents in 
that locality. The movement, however, soon died out, for the pro- 
vincial government was unsympathetic to it. Not long afterwards 
the revolutionary government in Canton, under Sun’s leadership, 
passed a resolution in favor of the ‘‘farmer’s movement’’ whereby 
the farmers, like the members of other social classes, could enjoy the 
privilege of association. At the headquarters of the Kuomintang 
there was a farm-labor section as well as a city-labor section to look 
after the respective interests of the two classes of workers. Party 
agents were sent to near-by villages to instruct the workers in the 
principles and procedure for organizing farmers’ leagues. A greater 
degree of self-government was given to farmers’ leagues in outlying 
districts, as the communication between them and the party head- 
quarters was difficult. Because of this latitude, some of the farmers’ 
leagues have become ardent supporters of the left wing of the labor 
movement and have caused considerable trouble to the party. 

From Kwangtung the farmers’ league movement seuiiaaliy spread 
to other Provinces, and political struggles of equai significance were 
noted. Thus in the fall of 1923, the leagues in Lu Shih County, 
Honan Province, came into conflict with the Shensi army which came 
there to suppress the local bandits. The army depended upon the 





_ *1 mou is about one-sixth acre. 
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county for food supplies and for the feeding of the horses. Crops 
failed and the farmers organized to drive away the army in order to 
relieve themselves of the economic burden its presence involv... 
A portion of the army retired from the county seat. Soon the 1». 
maining army troops were found to be negligent in their attempt to 
suppress the bandits and another attack was launched against thse 
soldiers by the farmers’ leagues, which resulted in the exemption of 
the farmers from paying taxes to the army. This burden was «»- 
tirely shifted to the city people, who also found it too heavy and coin- 
plained to the farmers. ‘The farmers in Lu Shih, together with fellow 
agriculturists in five or six other counties, jointly besieged the county 
seat of Lu Shih, and the Shensi army was forced to vacate the place, 


Activities and Demands of the Farmers’ Leagues 


The activities of the farmers’ leagues may be summarized as follows: 
(1) The exertion of considerable political influence both in Kwanve- 
tung and other Provinces; (2) the support of the Canton Govern- 
ment in its struggle against the merchant corps in 1924; (3) assist- 
ance in Kwangtung, in supplying the revolutionary army with food 
during its northern expeditions in 1925, 1926, and 1927; (4) the 
taking of a very important part in maintaining the Canton-Hongkone 
strike in 1925 and enforcing the anti-British boycott in the rural 
districts of the Province. 

The farmers’ leagues have presented some vital economic needs of 
the country, demanding the drastic reduction of rent and taxation, 
the organization of consumers’ cooperative societies and cooperative 
credit unions, agricultural reforms including irrigation and drainage, 
the selection of seeds and the rotation of crops, the prevention of 
famine, building of roads, reforestation, and the utilization of arable 
land now lying waste. They also urge the increase of by-products 
and subsidiary crops by utilizing the off-season and employing tlie 
women and children in farm families. They call upon the Govern- 
ment to survey public properties, including waste lands and com- 


munity lands, so that some of these tracts may be distributed among | © 


landless farmers, that other tracts may be given to the Government 
to increase revenue, and still others may be given to the farmers’ 
leagues. 

Some of the above-mentioned measures are gradually being adopted. 
Thus beginning with January, 1927, the rent in some farming villages 
in Kwangtung was reduced 25 per cent, and a similar reduction his 
been effected in parts of Chekiang and Kiangsu. This action his 
alleviated the economic pressure of tenant farmers, although it his 
in some cases caused a corresponding decrease in the value of land, 
which also works hardship upon the small landowners. 

The efforts of the Government in connection with the provision of 
rural credit facilities have thus far been less successful, because tlic 
ponies of contact between the bankers and the farmers have bec! 
ew, and neither of these two classes appears particularly interest««| 
in bringing about closer association. is difficult situation, how- 
ever, is being improved somewhat by the China International Famin« 
Relief Commission, a private philanthropical institution with heai- 
quarters in Peiping. of the commission’s main purposes is (0 
improve rural! conditions in China by organizing credit societics 
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among farmers and by lending money to them at low interest. 
Around Peiping and Paoting, in Hopei Province, about 300 credit 
societies are now recognized as sound farmers’ organizations which 


) nav borrow money from the China International Famine Relief Com- 
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binission at an interest rate of about 6 per cent per year. This rate 
3s about one-third or one-fourth of the rate charged by local money- 


lenders. Between 1923 and 1929 the same organization spent over 
8,000,000 ($4,000,000, United States currency) for engineering work 
such as irrigation and drainage systems, and the construction of dykes 
and dams, wells, and roads in famine areas. A large number of poor 
farmers in more than 10 Provinces are deriving great economic benefit 
from these constructive undertakings. 

The farmers’ leagues also demand the establishment of rural schools, 


} {for the dissemination of rudimentary information on public hygiene 
‘and scientific farming and for the promotion of social education by 


such means as popular lectures, the modern tea house, and the com- 
munity play. The provincial Government of Kiangsu is said to be 
spending about $400,000 ($200,000 United States currency) a year 
on the people’s education throughout the Province and has estab- 


|} lished headquarters in Wusih, a city famous for its cotton mills, flour 
+ mills, and silk filatures. Special attention is given to the educational 
needs of the farmers and instruction is given in the cultivation of 
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mulberry trees and in silkworm culture. The tea-house story-teller 


7is no longer a humorous entertainer as in the old days, but an expert 

in popularizing elementary scientific information on farming and in 
} giving a necessary popular education with a view to building up an 
7 intelligent citizenship among the farmers. These experiments meet 
} the educational needs of the joint city and rural labor movement, as 
Jin the city of Wusih the factory employees are largely drawn from 
Fnear-by villages, and both mill hands and farmers are therefore 
§ benefited by the people’s schools. 


The Farmers’ Leagues and the Red Spear Societies 
Consideration should be given to the intimate connection between 


@ the farmer’s leagues and the Red Spear Societies in some rural com- 
@munities in China. As already pointed: out, the farmers’ leagues 
usually have self-defense corps. This feature of the leagues is par- 
@ ticularly attractive to the Red Spear Societies in central China, for 
§ example in Honan Province where these societies were the first secret 


Porganizations to fight against bandits, high rents, and corrupt of- 


ficialdom. When the Christian general, Feng Yu-hsiang, was in 
control of Honan in 1923, he encouraged the farmers to organize, and 
some of them sought the cooperation of the Red Spears who were 
already well organized in certain sections of the Province. The Red 
Spears are both a hope and a menace to the farmers. In so far as 
these societies are fighting against banditry and for rural economic 
improvements, they are helpful to the agriculturists. On the other 
hand, a considerable number of the Red Spears are local vagabonds 
and naturally are a disturbing factor in farming communities. 


Labor, the Kuomintang, and Governmental Policies 


Zee pees! basis of the joint city and rural movement as above : 
outlined is the platform of the Kuomintang. In regard to domestic 
policies, the party pledges in article 10 to reform village organizations 
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and to improve the living conditions of the peasants. In artic\o 1 
the Kuomintang expresses its determination to enact labor laws {o, 
the improvement of the workers’ living conditions to protect | ho) 
organizations, and to assist in their general development. Thus th» 
Kuomintang claims to be a friend of the laborer and the farmer an( 
has from time to time attempted to improve their economic and ¢:icjq) 
status. In addition to the special sections on city and farm lab«r a 
the headquarters of the party, which have already been mentic ed 
there are similar provisions for the carrying on of similar wor|, by 
special agents attached to the local organs of the Kuomintany jy 
provincial capitals and in important cities throughout the country. 
Much of this work in connection with city and rural labor is stilj 
revolutionary and in the nature of propaganda, and the men in chirge 
are usually young and inexperienced. These youthful leaders are 
doing more to stir up the city workers and the farmers than to {ind 
adequate remedies for the labor unrest. 

Comparatively speaking, in the cities and rural districts, more ~ys. 
tematic work is being attempted by the Nationalist Government in 
Nanking, which is organized directly under the Kuomintang. These 

overnmental efforts may be visualized best through recent labor 
aws. Although earlier governmental attempts at labor legislation 
have been made in China, the labor laws of the Nanking Government 
seem to be somewhat more consistent, because it has had the benetit 
of the experience of the preceding governments. 


Recent Labor Legislation 
Tue arbitration act of April, 1928, represents an effort of the 


Nationalist Government to cope with the strike situation of recent FF 
years. It provides that disputes in certain industries such as public F 
utilities should first be referred to the board of conciliation for inves- F7 
tigation. Conciliation failing, the matters in controversy should | 


then be referred to the board of arbitration for further inquiry. 


During the period of investigation ~ the board of arbitration, which i 


frequently lasts one week, neither lockout nor strike is permitted. 


It is the purpose of this law to restrict the unscrupulous use of the > 


strike, which has recently caused great and frequently unnecessary 
damage to Chinese industry and society. . Before 1927, radical labor 


leaders in various parts of China advocated a ruthless class war |} 
which greatly strained the relations between capital and labor. | 


Since the official suppression of communism in 1927, the Nationalist 


Government has taken a more or less firm stand against radical | 


labor, and this attitude is expressed in the arbitration act. 
Broadly speaking, the same conservative stand is taken in the regu- 


lations st the relations between capital and labor, and also in : 
or the employment of railway workers, which were 


the regulations 
promulgated by the Kwangtung Provincial Government in 19°27. 


These regulations deprive the unions of the right of recommending 
their members to employers for work. This right which the unions [7 
previously enjoyed for several years prior to 1927 was mainly respon- | 


sible for the rapid growth of the labor movement in South China. }}y 
the exercise of this right, the unions enforced not only a closed-shp 
policy but also a closed-union policy, so that the employer could employ 
only the members of a certain union and only those who were reco) 
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mended by that union. This right of recommendation, together with 
the right to strike, was restricted by the above-mentioned regulations. 

In like manner, the attempt to restrict labor activities is reflected 
in the 1927 ordinance of the Hong Kong Government, which declares 
any strike (or lockout) illegal if it has any object other than the 
furtherance of a dispute within the trade or industry in which the 
strikers are engaged or if it is designed or calculated to coerce the 
government either directly or by inflicting hardship upon the com- 
munity. The same ordinance prevents intimidation, the use of trade- 
union funds for political purposes outside of the Colony, and the 
organization of a trade-union in Hong Kong as a branch of any union 
in China. 

Thus, the arbitration act, the Kwangtung provincial regulations, 
and the Hong Kong illegal strike ordinance all represent labor legis- 
lation of the repressive type which attempts to curtail the workers’ 
freedom and restricts the Left-wing tendencies of the labor movement. 


' These laws represent a natural reaction to radical labor activities in 


certain parts of China during the few years preceding 1927. 

China’s experience in industrial legislation is admittedly new and 
her machinery for labor administration is yet inadequate. The uni- 
versal enforcement of labor laws in the immediate future is not to be 
hoped for, because of both internal and external obstacles. Internally, 
China is united only in name. Certain sections of the country still 
ignore the orders of the central government. In fact, the stability of 
the central government itself is open to question. Local conditions 
in the Provinces may prevent the adoption of features of national 
labor laws. Thus, when the writer was traveling in China in 1929, 
he found that the Provinces of Kwangtung and Fukien were not enforc- 
ing the arbitration act, and the officials of Kwangtung Province ap- 
peared to be satisfied with the provincial regulations governing the 
relations between capital and labor and those governing the railway 
employees above referred to. 

External obstacles to labor law enforcement are connected with 
extraterritoriality. As a diplomatic and international political issue 
extraterritoriality has already attracted wide attention in China 
and abroad. The relationship, however, between extraterritoriality 
and the enforcement of labor laws requires elucidation. It is clear 
that the existence of concessions in China places foreign employers 
in these areas beyond the reach of Chinese law and thus makes it 
impossible for the Chinese Government to enforce labor laws in such 
areas. As an illustration, the work of the Bureau of Social Affairs 
in Shanghai may be cited. This is one of the efficient bureaus of the 
Chinese Government and is engaged in collecting, organizing, and 
publishing data on industrial, economic, and social questions. It 
is also in charge of the administration of the arbitration act so far as 
Shanghai is concerned. In disputes, however, arising between foreign 
employers in the International Settlement and Chinese labor, foreign 
employers or their representatives seldom appear. Furthermore, when 
the bureau seeks information on disputes and strikes and on wages 
and cost of living for compilation and publication, only a small number 
of foreign firms in Shanghai have shown a willingness to cooperate. 
Evidently, the pioneer endeavors of the bureau will open up possi- 
bilities for the scientific study of social economics in China, but extra- 
territoriality is a great hindrance to the satisfactory accomplishment 
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of this agency’s program. ‘This explains in part the view of China’ 
delegates to the twelfth session of the International Labor Confers. 
which was held in Geneva, 1929, when they urged the abolitio:; 0; 
extraterritoriality as a condition antecedent to the effective enforce. 
ment of labor laws throughout China. 


Labor-Union Law of 1929 


In November, 1929, the Nationalist Government promulgated {hy 
labor-union law. Under its provisions male and female workers oj 
the same trade or occupation may now organize a union to increase 
their knowledge, skill or productive power or to improve and maintain 
their standard of living. However, government employees, employees 
of public utilities, and members of the army and navy are not allowed 
to organize unions. No strike is permitted until the dispute has been 
referred to arbitration. If arbitration fails, the workers concerned 
may declare a strike if two-thirds of those present at a mass meeting 
vote by secret ballot in favor of the strike. It also prohibits a worker 
from having his employer or a fellow worker arrested during (he 
strike, and prohibits an employer from dismissing a worker on account 
of his union membership. 

A gratifying feature of the law is the explicit recognition of the riglit 
of association. The workers have long been agitating for this rig/it, 
and the Peiping-Hankow railway strike of 1923, which involved great 
loss of property and human lives, was fought on the main issue of tli 
right to organize the railway union. The present law really recognizes 
the organization of the trade-union which is well adapted to the exist- 
ing economic and industrial situation. The provision restricting tlic 
employer from dismissing a worker on account of his union affiliations 
or restricting the worker’s having a fellow worker or employer arreste«! 
during a strike is probably an attempt to cope with the abnormal strike 
situation in recent years. Certain labor groups in China have recent!) 
made an unscrupulous use of intimidation and violence in furtheriny 
trade disputes and employers have retaliated by dismissing worke:s 
merely because of their union affiliations. 


Factory Act of 1929 


Toward the end of 1929, the factory law of China was promulgate: 
by the Nanking Government.‘ This law prohibits the employment 
of children under 14 years of age in factories and provides that 
Sunday shall be a holiday; that the working hours for the adults 
shall be hmited to eight hours per day, but may be increased to 1( 
under certain conditions; that wages shall be paid on the basis of the 
local cost of living of the workers; that benefits shall be paid t« 
workers in case of injury, sickness, or death, and to female worker: 
before and after childbirth; and that a form of employee representa- 
tion shall be introduced in modern factories. 

Working hours.—In a way, the factory law is more important fo: 
Chinese industrial development than the labor-union law, but it: 
immediate enforcement will probably be more difficult. In illustra- 
tion, the provision on working hours may be cited. This provision 
touches some fundamental factors in China’s industrial, economic, 
and social situation. Under the guild in the old days, the Chinese 
worker began his labors at sunrise and ceased them at sunset. In 


‘ The text of this law was given in full in the June, 1930, issue of the Labor Review (pp. 106-113). 
| [16] 
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some trades during certain seasons of the year he had a little night 
employment. Although the working hours were extraordinarily long, 
there was no “driving” or “speeding up” as commonly practiced in a 
modern factory. In addition, the guildsmen were allowed to drink 
tea, smoke, and indulge in certain social pastimes during working 
hours. This custom of long working hours persists in a number of 
the reorganized handicrafts to-day. Whether this ancient custom 
can be suddenly changed by the new factory law is extremely doubt- 


> ful. In a number of modern factories, where the working hours had 


been generally reduced even before the present law was enacted, it 
will be easy to conform to the new provisions. But these industries 
are, after all, in the minority. 

Kurthermore, the question of working hours must be considered in 


© relation to production. It is a matter of common observation that a 


number of Chinese industries are not efficiently managed and that 
their production is unusually low. Other things being equal, a 
reduction in working hours would result in even less production. 
This is especially true in manufacturing establishments. Recently, 
the radical miners of the P’ing Hsiang Mines on the Kiangsi-Hunan 
border were successful in their demand for a drastic cut in working 
hours. ‘The decreased hours, however, resulted in such a reduction 
in the output of coal that the factories in Hankow and in the lower 
Yangtse Valley had to import coal from Japan. Although the short 
working day is conducive to the workers’ health and is frequently 
insisted upon by organized labor in progressive countries in the West, 
it appears impractical for China at present. Chinese mines now use 
manual labor on a large scale, and the reduction of working hours 
without a corresponding increase of machinery would naturally cause 
a substantial decrease in the output of coal. Since an appreciable 
increase of machinery in Chinese industries is unlikely in the imme- 
diate future, the short working day would surely have an adverse 
effect upon production. 

Japan is far ahead of China in industrial progress, yet Japan has a 
much more conservative factory act. The revised factory legislation 
of Japan became effective July 1, 1926. For factories employing 
male laborers under 16 years of age and also female employees, the 
working hours are limited to 11 per day, for factories employing adult 
males only no limitation of working hours is imposed. As to rest 
days a minimum of two a month 1s stipulated. Since Japan is a 
manufacturing nation and considers China the chief consumer of her 
manufactured goods, the advantage of this conservative act, from 
the point of view of production, over the factory law of the Chinese 
Government is obvious. 

The situation in regard to Sino-Japanese competition in China is 
even more serious. Already certain groups of Chinese merchants 
are suffering from the keen competition of Japanese capitalists. A 
case in point is the increase of Japanese cotton mills in China since 
1918. oreover, there are about 190 large Japanese factories in 
South Manchuria which are very efficiently operated and are enforc- 
ing conservative labor policies. Their working hours average 9.8 


per day and their rest days average 2.2 per month. Even in Osaka, . 


the largest industrial center in Japan, the working hours in 170 leading 
factories average 9.2 per day and rest days average 2.9 per month. 
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In defense of the Chinese factory act’s section on working hous, jt 
should be pag ts out that this provision represents an attemp) op 
the part of the legislators to comply with a resolution of the second 
National Congress of the Kuomintang, in January, 1926. 

Provisions concerning woman and child labor.—The factory law ));o. 
hibits the employment of children under 14 years of age in indus: ris] 
work. Children between 14 and i6 years of age may be permite 
to do light labor, but must be excluded from dangerous or poiso: 0) 
occupations. Their working hours are limited to eight per (ay. 
Night work for children and women is prohibited. In this Ching 
follows the lead of Hong Kong, which is employing a considerable » :::;). 
ber of Chinese children and women in the factories. Since Januiry, 
1923, Hong Kong has been enforcing an ordinance for the indust/i,| 
employment of children which was amended in November, 192%, to 
prohibit women and young persons between 15 and 18 from workine at 
night. Women are tamed 2 in dangerous trades by special permission 
only. The minimum age at which a child may be employed in a factury 
is 10 years, a child of 12 may be engaged in light work in the factory, 
but no child under 15 may be allowed to work in dangerous trades, 
The cigarette factories in Hong Kong and the knitting factories in 
Kowloon usually employ a large number of children, mostly girls, 
between the ages of 12 and 15, and are observing the ordinance quite 
strictly. The Chinese factory law, however, proposes to deal with 
—— different conditions. In China, the important centers of 
industrial work for women and children include the silk filatures in 
Shunteh (near Canton), silk filatures and cotton mills in Shang)iai 
and Wusih. From a visit to these cities in 1929, the writer was in- 

ressed with the preponderance of women and children in these 
industries. A large number of the children can not be more than |() 
yearsofage. If the minimum age limit of 14 years, as proposed in tlie 
factory law, can be strictly enforced, it will surely be a great blessing 
to the multitudes of underfed children. It is questionable, however, 
whether their parents or guardians will tolerate this, as families rely 
upon children’s earnings to help defray necessary expenses. There is 
urgent need for the protection of women and children in industria! 
work in China, as their working hours are unusually long, their wages 
inadequate and their working conditions unhygienic, but the enforce- 
ment of protective laws is a very difficult problem for the Government. 


Conclusion 


Tue foregoing brief description of the labor situation in China may 
be summarized as follows: Political unrest has hindered the develop- 
ment of industry in parts of China. Industrialization, however, is 
proceeding in the midst of civil war, as the social stability of the 
country makes possible a continuity of the economic and social life. 
Industrial progress may be viewed in the face of two main trends 0! 
the labor movement—the decline of the guilds and the rise of the 
labor unions. Parallel with the organization of the workers in the 
cities is the growth of the farmers’ leagues in the rural communities. 
As farmers far outnumber the city workers, and as they have lon: 
been the victims of economic and social oppression, their organizatio: 
will probably precipitate an agrarian revolution in the near future. 
Joint action by farmers and city workers has been the definite polic\ 
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of the Kuomintang, which is friendly to the common people. Several 
national labor laws have been proposed with the dominant aim of 
improving the economic and social status of the working classes. 
Although the uniform enforcement of these laws is not to be expected 
in the immediate future, the attempt of the government to deal justly 
with capital and labor is a great step toward better harmony in indus- 
trial relations. Up to 1927, radicalism in China had been a disturbing 
factor in the labor situation. Uncompromising and destructive 
radical activities seemed to have caused great damage to Chinese 
industry and society. Recently, communist propaganda has been 
suppressed and the labor movement has gradually swung back to the 
conservative side. The events of the next few years will perhaps 
determine whether the Chinese workers are able to build up an active 
and intelligent: labor movement for their own benefit and for the 
material prosperity of thenation. If greaterstability obtains through- 
out the country, orderly and wholesome development of industries may 
soon be expected. 





Variations in Employment Trends of Male and Female Workers 


HE Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, 

in a recent study’ entitled ‘‘ Variationsin Employment Trends of 
Women and Men,” considers the problem as to whether or not 
employment statistics should be collected and presented separately 
for men and women. Naturally, in collecting and presenting employ- 
ment statistics any simplification of the basic facts required is very 
much to be desired, provided that such simplification does not reduce 
the usefulness and significance of the facts. It is, therefore, highly 
desirable that before finally adopting any simplified atthe om of 
presenting statistics‘on employment there should be careful examina- 
tion of the possibility of the loss, through such simplification, of 
fundamentally important facts and the obscuring of others. 

The study was suggested at a meeting in New York City on April 
13 and 14, 1923, of the Committee on Governmental Labor Statistics 
appointed by the American Statistical Association. This committee 
is concerned with improvements in methods of collecting and pre- 
senting employment statistics, and its membership consists of repre- 
sentatives of State and Federal bureaus and other organizations 
actually collecting employment data. 

For many years the United States Bureau of the Census, in its 
reports on employment in manufacturing industries, presented 
figures showing the number of male and female wage earners. In 
1921 this practice was discontinued and has not been resumed. 

It is true that women form a comparatively small part of the wage 
earners of the Nation and that therefore in any general statistical 
presentation of employment figures the trends would be chiefly 
influenced by the trends of men’s employment. But it is equally 
true that with the recent developments of industrial life in this 
country significant changes have taken place in the status of women, 
though they are still in the minority among wage earners. 

The significance of such changes can be considered only when it is 
known just how the developments of women’s employment differ from 
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1 Published as its Bulletin No. 73. 
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those of men’s. If it is found that the trends of employment for ‘| 
two sexes are the same, figures giving employment statistics ‘o; 
the two groups combined will be adequate and will be simpler of col! oc- 
_ tion int presentation. But if it is found that women’s employm:nt 
is subject to different influences and reacts differently from mei\’s. 
then it is essential for a full understanding and facing of the indust»ia\ 
situation that the employment trends for each sex he known. 
It is the usefulness and significance of women’s employment 
figures that the Women’s Bureau study seeks to determine. 


Source of Data 


THE most satisfactory and significant field for study was present 
in the figures available in the State of Ohio. Since 1914 this State 
has collected monthly figures on employment, by sex, for wave 
earners, clerical workers, and sales people not traveling; for the 
years 1916 to 1922 these figures had not been published ; for 1922 they 
had not, at the time of inquiry, even been tabulated. But it was 
apparent that here was the most promising field, since material was 
available on the sex distribution of clerks and of sales people, «sx 
well as wage earners, for the years 1914 to 1924.2 Accordingly. 
Ohio was selected as the field for study, and it is this valuable series 
of monthly data, culminating in reports for 30,439 establishments 
and 1,055,720 employees in 1924, that constitutes the basis of the 
present report. 

In the 11 years the data collected have been of three grades «|! 
completeness: (1) All persons known to be employers—1914 to 1920: 
(2) all persons known to have five or more employees and some 
electing to be insured though having fewer than five employees—192 | 
to 1923; and (3) all persons known to have three or more employec< 
and again some electing to be insured—1924. 

To test the general accuracy of the Ohio figures and the validity of 
the trends of employment represented by them, the Women’s Bureai 
compiled the figures on employment given by the Federal Census 0! 
Manufactures for 1914, 1919, 1921, and 1923 for Ohio, subject to the 
necessary reclassification, computed index numbers of employment 
based on the average for 1914, and plotted the resulting curve on the 
charts showing curves for the manufacturers’ figures given by the 
State authorities. The similarity of the trends indicated by the 
two sets of figures is very marked, and the indications of trend 0! 
employment in Ohio resulting from two sets of figures are nearly 
— alike to substantiate the fluctuations shown by the more 
detailed and continuous State figures. 

Regarding the continuity of the samples taken for the period under 
discussion, certain qualifications of the material studied appear. 
The establishments reported by the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics 
are not the same throughout the 11 years, nor is the classification o! 
the establishments always alike, nor is the scope of the figures always 
identical. However, the extent to which these various qualifications 


can affect the validity of the figures reported is not so serious as at 
first appears. 





a a figures have since been made available by the State, but it has not been practicable to use them i! 
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Taking first the changes in the number of establishments reporting, 
the comparison between the State and Federal census figures shows 
that on the whole the State figures represent with great accuracy the 
yolume of employment—covering, in 1919, 97.3 per cent of the 
Federal total; in 1921, 97.9 per cent; and in 1923, 98.4 per cent— 
though the number of establishments in the State is reported very 
differently by the two authorities and there are considerable differences 
from year to year in the numbers reported by the State. However, 
Pin a study of employment trends it is the volume of employment 
that is the important aspect, and a fluctuating number of establish- 
ments reporting may give a more accurate picture of the situation 
7 than reports from only identical establishments. 

? A more serious qualification of the figures presented is the changes 
that have been made in classification at different times during the 
- jl-year period under discussion. Although these changes in classi- 
* fication have probably altered somewhat the general trends of em- 
ployment for some of the smaller classifications, they do not, of course, 
+ influence greatly the trends represented in the larger classifications. 
') From the viewpoint of the study, the changes in classification can not 
‘= be considered as affecting materially the significance of the figures, 
‘+ for the purpose of the study is to compare the trends of men and 
-» women and the extent to which they are affected in the same way by 
+ certain economic situations. The minor changes in classification 
} that have been made from 1914 to 1924 probably have had very 
+ little effect in bringing about a difference in, or greater similarity of, 
/) trends for the two sexes. 

‘+ Of course, the smaller the classification the greater the possibility 
> of distortion of the curves showing trends of employment accompany- 
> ing any change in the classification or inclusiveness of the figures. 
For this reason it is in the larger classifications only that the fluctua- 
tions and comparisons of trends can be considered uninfluenced by 
') any changes in statistical method that have been made during the 
1] years. 

+ To facilitate the interpretation and analysis of the mass of figures 
') presented here, the Women’s Bureau has prepared charts for each 
- of the 54 classifications for which figures are presented. These 
’ charts show the trend of employment in two ways. One series is 
confined to the changes within a year and is plotted separately 
each year from index numbers based on the number of employees in 
January. In this series the figures are illustrated separately for men 
and women, but the total is not given. 

The other series shows a continuous curve for the 11-year period, 
the base being the average number of employees in 1914. In this 
series the figures are illustrated separately for men and women and 
a third curve shows the trend of employment for the total. For 
most of the charts on manufactures, curves are entered for 1914, 
1919, 1921, and 1923 to illustrate the trends shown by the United 
States census of manufactures. 

Although employment figures from only one State, and for only 
11 years, can not be considered to be comprehensive enough to form 
@ basis for generally applicable findings, they are serviceable as - 
indications of probabilities that can be tested through more compre- 
hensive data. 
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Analysis of the Charts 


IN GENERAL, the most striking fact revealed by the curves < ;} 
sunilarity in the trends of employment of men and women. 1) 
figures for the 11 years in Ohio show that both when employm nt 
declining and when it is increasing the general trend is almost 1): ive. 
sally the same for the two sexes. ; 

But this similarity of trend is not always found in men’s apj 
women’s employment. There are certain periods of economi: «js 
turbance or stimulation where the course of employment for me) an 
that for women have taken very divergent paths. There are ¢)i,i, 
occupational concentrations for each sex which may result in ex? 1 
similarities or extreme differences in the course of employment. |; 
is the significance and extent of these differences and simila: ities 
that are of foremost importance in estimating the validity for exch 
sex of the trends indicated by the figures showing totals and not diffe. 
entiating by sex. It is in the crucial years, from a standpoint oj 
economic significance, that the differences come for the two sixes 
and in those years curves separate for men and women are nece-<:1y 
if the facts are to emerge. 

With minor exceptions it may be stated that, on the whole, the 
general course of employment in Ohio as illustrated in the figures js 
upward for both men and women, and this tendency is represe)ite 
with a fair degree of accuracy by the figures and curves for the tial, 
In the few cases where the tendency is downward this tende:cy 
usually is the same for both sexes and is illustrated by the curves for 
the total. Even seasonal trends are very likely to be similar for the 
two — and, therefore, represented faithfully in the curve for ‘he 
total. 
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Long-Term Trends 


The most significant of the differenczs between the trends of ‘he 
two sexes is the difference in the I-ag-term trends. Although, as 
stated, the general course of employment is upward for both men and 
women, in many of the classifications the figures when separated by 
sex show a distinct tendency toward an increasing importance of 
women throughout the 1l-year period under consideration. In a 
few classifications there has been apparently a decrease in women’s 
importance, but this is not nearly so often the case. 

he increased proportionate importance of women is particula:ly 
striking and consistent in the clerical classifications, all of which 
show considerable and steady increase in the propernen of women. 

In the manufacturing industries as a whole there seems to have been 
very little permanent changein the proportionate importance of women 
among the wage earners, but this is not true when the figures «re 
examined for the separate manufacturing classifications. Amoiy 
these groups there are many examples of increased importance o! 
women, as in the manufacture of iron and steel and their produc's; 
electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies; pottery, terra co!': 
and fire-clay products and the group of which it is a part—sto:», 
clay, and glass products; and rubber products. In none of these is t|\c 
proportionate increase for women indicated by the total curve, althou.! 
im every case the total curve does show the general trend of emplo:- 
ment during the period under consideration. 
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In a few cases the increased proportionate importance of women is 
due more to a decline in the number of men than to any development 
in actual employment for women. This is apparent in the figures for 
tobacco manufacturing and for its subsidiary group, the manufacture 
of cigars and cigarettes, etc. It also appears in the curves for the 
manufacture of leather and leather products and its subsidiary group, 
the manufacture of boots, shoes, etc. 

In a smaller number of classifications it is apparent that women 

became of less importance during the 1l-year period. This is true of 
sales people, to a less degree of wage earners in trade, retail and whole- 
sale, and to aslight degree of wage earnersinservice. In the manufac- 
turing classifications some examples of decreasing importance of women 
are found in the curves for the manufacture of boxes (fancy and paper) 
and drinking cups, metals and metal products, and printing and publish- 
ing. For those groups in which there has been a significant decrease 
in the proportionate employment of women or of men this fact would 
be totally lost sight of if the figures on employment were shown only 
for the total. 
Of course there is a remaining group of classifications in which the 
relative importance of the sexes did not change conspicuously during 
the 1l-year period. This includes a few of the subsidiary groups of 
manufacturing—probably the most conspicuous example being the 
classification of wage earners in the manufacture of textiles. Here 
the proportionate increases for men and women during the 11-year 
period are almost identical, though in the subsidiary groups, especially 
hosiery and knit goods, the sexes did not fare alike. 

In cases such as canning and preserving and the manufacture of 

lumber and its products the figures and curves showing trends for 
total employment are quite accurately indicative of the long-term 
trends for each sex, but they are very much in the minority. It is 
> more usual to find in the various classifications that there has been a 
> change in the relative importance of the sexes and that this is not 
» indicated in the figures showing only total employment. 
) Ifthe significance of the curve for the total as an indication of trend 
- for either sex is to be evaluated adequately, it will be necessary to 
discover whether there are any influences that make consistently 
for any one type of deviation for either sex or that bring about a 
| greater similarity. In other words, how is the resemblance between 
the curve for each sex and the curve for the total affected by the size 
of the group; by the scope of the industries and occupations included ; 
by the relative importance of the two sexes; by the seasonal require- 
ments of the industries included; by the developments within industry 
leading to changes in product and methods of production; by the 
concentration of one or the other sex in certain definite occupational 
lines; by the influences of general economic conditions, such as the 
war or the depression of 1920-21; or by local situations, such as strikes 
affecting more limited groups included in the classification? 

If certain of these factors can be shown to have a consistent and 
predictable effect upon the resemblance between the trends for the 
twosexes and that for the total, it may be possible to accept as accurate 
the indications of the total, making such qualifications for either sex — 
as the type of the classification and the period under discussion may 
require. If this can not be done, if the effect of these various factors 
IS SO erratic as to permit no generalization, the only alternative is to 
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require employment figures separately for each sex if the signi an; 
trends of women’s employment are to be made clear. The bi. cay 
study considers the influence of each of these factors on men’s and 
women’s employment trends. 


Size and Type of Classification 


In considering the relation between the size of classification anc {hp 
differences in the curves for the sexes, the curves indicating the 
trends for all the employees covered by the Ohio figures were examii\cd. 

Apparently there were three periods when there were dist inc} 
differences in trend for men and women. The chief differences in {he 
curves are the more rapid increase of men from 1914 to the midd|e of 
1917, the more rapid increase of women during the latter part of 1''1s, 
both due probably to the war, and a smaller decrease of women 1))ay, 
men during the last months of 1920. 

The differences that appear in the smaller classifications are neii hier 
consistently greater nor consistently less than those in the largest of 
all classifications. The classifications that make up the total groiip 
of all employed persons are most of them very distinct in type, and 
some show in the trends for the sexes great similarities and some great 
differences which do not combine in the more inclusive classifications 
so as consistently to offset or to emphasize each other. Combina- 
tion of the figures for several groups has not resulted in a flattening 
out of dissimilarities. Evidence of dissimilarity in the largest cl:<si- 
fications is, of course, not so extreme as in some of the smaller grou, 
but, on the other hand, there are not a few of the smaller groups whicre 
the resemblance in trend for the two sexes is far more marked than in 
the larger groups. 

rig epee it is the type more than the size of the classifications 
included that influences the variability of trend for men and women. 
When the classification is a fairly homogeneous one, built along 
functional lines, there is a far greater similarity in the trends for the 
sexes than when the classification is such as to include many widely 
different types of industry and occupations. For example, the sim- 
larity of trend for the two sexes in the clerical (bookkeepers, stenoy- 
raphers, and office clerks) and in the sales group, is very marked, an« 
the trends for male and female clerical workers in manufacturing 
establishments are much more like those for other groups of clerical 
workers than they are like those for manual wage earners employe: 
in the same manufacturing establishments. 

With so complicated a subject as trends of employment it is not 
possible to isolate the effect of any one factor when so many influenc:s 
are bringing about increases and decreases for each sex. But it seems 
safe to state that if employment figures were consistently classified in 
homogeneous groups in regard both to the occupational concentri- 
tions of the sexes and to te product, the trends for the two sex:s 
would be very similar and very faithfully reproduced in the figures for 
the total. 

Seasonality : 

Seasonality is another factor found in certain of the classifications 
influencing a variation in men’s and women’s trends of employment. 
In some industries a distinct seasonal tendency for one sex distur!)s 
what would otherwise be a very great similarity and causes a diver- 
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nt sence from the trend indicated by the total. It is more usual, 
“ jowever, for both sexes to be affected by the seasonal stimulation, 
nd although not generally to the same extent. On the whole, the curves 


for ine Ohio figures show that where there is a distinct seasonal trend 
for one sex and not for the other this trend is reflected, if it is suffi- 
© ciently marked, in the total curve. 
he [+= Intense seasonal fluctuation occurring for either sex that is much 
he [E. jn the minority is not reflected in the total curve. This is admirably 
d, HE jllustrated by agriculture. Wage earners here are faced with 
et [E> extremely seasonal work that fluctuates more greatly for women than 
he H for men. The curve for total employees follows almost exactly the - 
of curve for men, due to the very large proportion men formed of all 
8 employees (about 93 per cent). The extreme peaks of women’s em- 
in JE ployment during June are not indicated in the curve for total em- 
- ployees, but that June is the season of highest employment for both 
er [sexes is plain from the total curve. 
of [ Other examples where the total does not show the extent of the 
i) & fluctuation for women are wage earners in trade, canning and preserv- 
» ing, and bakery products. 
' When trends for men and women are similar, the curve for the total 
') represents the situation with considerable fidelity, but when trends 
' are different—and these are the crucially important spots as far as 
[women’s opportunity is concerned—the total curve will illustrate 
- most closely the trend for the sex numerically superior, and this 
usually is the men. 





The World War 





Probably it is the effect of general economic conditions that causes 
s [— the most violent deviation for the two sexes from the trend indicated 
|. [ by the curve for the total. The outstanding example of this is found 
+ — in comparing the course of men’s and women’s employment during 
e [— the period of the World War and during the depression of 1920-21. 

y — From an examination of the employment curves it is apparent 
- — that the readjustments and stimulations resulting from the war did 
. — not affect the trends of men’s and women’s employment in the same 
| JE) way. For example, the curves for all wage earners show that within 
the early part of 1915 both men’s and women’s employment began to 
increase, but the increase was much more rapid for men than for 
women. It was not until the middle of 1917 that women’s increases 
began to catch up with the men’s. In 1918, although men’s employ- 
ment increased at a fairly rapid rate, women’s employment increased 
even more rapidly, until by August, 1918, the women’s index equaled 
the men’s. After August, 1918, the number of women continued to 
increase for a few months while that of the men decreased, but during 
the last month of the year, after the war was over, the number of 
; §) women as well as that of the men decreased. This decrease continued 
for both sexes until March, 1919, and for women it was prolonged 
until June, by which time men’s employment had picked up again 
and their indexes once again equaled and then exceeded that of the 
women, 

Among the clerical workers, the effect of the war apparently was . 
to increase the employment of women at a greater rate than the 
employment of men. The women’s curve started to ascend at a 
| greater rate than men’s at the beginning of 1917 and continued so 
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until the end of 1918, but the curve was not a fluctuating one fo, 
either sex and their increases had very much the same trend. hp 
war, however, left the women in clerical work in a very much bette 
position than the men. 

For the sales people there seems to have been practically no ching 
in the trends for the two sexes resulting from the war. The curves 
maintain the same relative positions almost without exception inj] 
the beginning of 1918. For the first few months of 1918 men’ 
employment remained much as usual, but women’s employinenj 
increased, and when men’s employment showed an unusual decrease 
in the last part of 1918 the women maintained their usual great sex. 
sonal increase and started 1919 in a better position than did the nen, 
who, however, quickly regained their usual position in the industry 
and by August the curves for the two sexes started to resume a shape 
similar to that preceding 1918. The report points out that— 


Evidently for the sales group what small effect the war had on accentuating 
differences in trend for men and women came later than it did for all wage eariers, 
the group so largely influenced by the manufacturing industries. 


In practically all the classifications in which there was a difference 
of trend for the two sexes during 1917 and 1918, the trends indicated 
by the total figures and curves followed the trends for men rather than 
those for women. On the other hand, the period of depression follow- 
ing the war, during the early part of 1919, had generally a more serious 
effect on women than on men. Women’s employment during this 
depression dropped farther than men’s or dropped when men’s id 
not in the groups following: All manufacturing; leather and leather 
products and its subclassification, boots and shoes; paper boxes: 
automobiles and parts; miscellaneous manufacturing and its sub- 
classification, electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies; iron 
and steel and its subclassification, bolts, nuts, etc.; hosiery and knit 
goods; cloth gloves; lumber and its products; rubber products and its 
subclassification, rubber tires and tubes. Men’s employment dropped 
more than women’s in some classifications, including gas and electric 
fixtures and chemicals and allied products. Occasionally the decreases 


were the same for both sexes. certain important industries there 
was only a slight drop for either sex, and in others there was increased 
employment. 


In summary, during the war and the months immediately following 
the war, the Ohio figures show that there was considerable diversity 
in the trends of men’s and women’s employment. In some classific:- 
tions women gained a position of increased importance among tlic 
wage earners and retained it to a greater or less extent throughout 
the period studied. In other classifications the increased importance 
of women resulting from the war was only a temporary situation and 
did not last beyond the period of economic necessity that brought it 
about. To what extent the first or second of these applies is of real 
a in studying the development of women’s employment. 

y detailed employment figures by sex will furnish a basis of ade- 
quate information about such tendencies. The great diversity of 
trends throughout the war period in the various industrial classific::- 
tions gives added emphasis to the need for separate employment 
figures by sex if proper understanding of, and provision for, the devel: 
opment of women’s employment opportunities is to be undertaken. 
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The Depression of 1920-21 


Second in importance only to the war in its effect on trends of em- 


: ployment was the depression of 1920-21, that hit industry to a greater 


or less degree all over the United States. On the whole, this depression 
showed several variations in the trend of men’s and women’s employ- 
ment. From the most inclusive curve, which shows the figures for 
all employees, it appears that the depression, as reflected in a decrease 


a of employment, started for both sexes about the same time, around 
' the middle of the year 1920; that the ensuing decrease of employment 


was more severe for the men than for the women; and that recovery 
started for both sexes in about the middle of 1921 but was at first 
slightly more rapid for women than for men. In the classifications 
that make up the group of all employees the effect of the depression 
does not seem to resemble consistently the trends indicated in the 
larger classification. The course of employment seems to vary for 
men and women most directly with the type of occupation in which 
they are classified, and these variations are many. 

Of particular value when the Nation is confronted with an acute 
unemployment situation is the ability to predict whether the problem 
of unemployment is going to strike first at the woman or at the man 
wage earners, and during a period of depression it is equally valuable 
to know whether it is for men or for women that relief will come first. 
This would be made possible by adequate and comparable employment 
statistics by sex, but if the figures available are for the two sexes 
combined the essential units in any constructive program for the 
prevention and relief of unemployment will not be available. 


Strikes 


Another factor bringing about considerable variation in the trends 
of men’s and women’s employment in manufacturing industries is the 
occurrence of strikes. The 1l-year period under discussion in Ohio 
saw many instances of trade disputes and strikes in the various in- 
dustries for which figures have been presented. 

Some of these, notably the great steel strike, affected women to 
only a very minor extent. Others, as the series of strikes in October 
ad November of 1922 in the manufacture of pottery, terra cotta, 
and fire-clay products, affected women’s employment much more 
seriously than men’s. In short, strikes influence employment of men 
and women to varying degrees, and employment figures classified 
by sex are essential if these variations are to be shown. 


Industrial Developments 


But the key to the development or retardation of women’s oppor- 
tunity lies in the influence of changing industrial practices and 
developments in the use of machinery. It is the part played by these 
changes and developments that must be understood if the wisest 
use of women in industry is to be achieved. 

For example, the figures for the tobacco industry show a consider- 
able decrease for male wage earners over the 1l-year period and a 
very much increased proportionate importance of women. This is 
the result of more than one factor, but probably it illustrates chiefly 
the effect of recent developments in cigar making. Beginning about 
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1919 this industry has been revolutionized by the introduction of 
machines. Forced into their use by the acute shortage of labwr j) 
1919, manufacturers adopted them more and more widely. For the 
new work the manufacturers preferred girls, because they were qui: key 
neater, and more economical. This development of the importanc¢ 
of women in the cigar industry is of great significance, and it is clearly 
illustrated by the employment curves differentiated by sex. 

In the manufacture of boots and shoes, the development of fancie; 
styles has been accompanied by the increased proportionate em))|oy- 
ment of women, as they are used for the stitching of shoes, and this 
work has increased greatly with the modern styles. 

In telephone employment, on the other hand, women are becom- 
ing of less importance. Here, where for many years women have bey 
a most important factor, the introduction of automatic telephones is 
apparently decreasing their employment. 

Other classifications show other industrial influences at work to 
vary the trends of man and woman workers. The comparative 
newness of the automobile and electrical manufacturing industries 
has resulted in more experimentation with women and resultingly 
great fluctuations in their employment when compared with men’s: 
while the long-established methods and more standardized products 
of the clothing industries apparently have produced a greater decree 
of similarity in the ups and downs of employment for the two sexes. 

Whatever these far-reaching influences of industrial change may 
have been and may continue to be, their full effect will not be dis- 
closed until it is possible to consult and compare figures showing the 
trend of employment for each sex separately. The part the woman 
wage earner is playing in the great drama of industrial development 
is of enormous st at not only to industry but to the social 
structure of the Nation, and any information which is available and 
which will contribute to a fuller understanding of the situation merits 
attention. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Labor Conditions in the Automobile Industry in Germany 


By Fritz KumMMeEr, STuTTGARtT 


LTHOUGH the automobile industry belongs among the smaller 
A industries of Germany, it has occupied a prominent place in 
public discussion, especially during the past year. This is explained 
by a number of circumstances but primarily by the depressed condi- 
tions of the industry. Some establishments have stopped motor-car 
production entirely, some are working on a short-time basis, and only 
in the case of a very few are activities at all normal. The situation 
would have been still worse if several plants had not received financial 
assistance from abroad. Foreign capital is heavily invested in the 
German automobile industry although the estimates disagree as to 
the exact amount. 

Foreign capital enters the automobile industry of Germany through 
three channels: First, through loans and sales of stock; second, 
through the erection of plants for the assembling of cars from parts 
which are entirely or almost entirely produced abroad (there being 
now 9 such establishments—7 American and 2 French—with about 

3,500 workers); third, through the establishment of plants in which 
complete cars are built from raw materials of German origin. Two 
organizations of the latter character were started during the past 
year. The General Motors Corporation bought the majority of the 
stock (amounting to 120,000,000 marks ($30, 560 ,000)) of the largest 
and best-organized automobile works in Germany, the Opel Works 
in Russelsheim on Main, and soon afterwards took over its direct 
control. The General Motors was followed by the Ford Co. The 
latter built an entirely new plant near K6éln on the Rhine, in which 
about 1,000 workers will be employed. Both of these plants are 
conveniently located geographically, especially the Ford plant, 
which is on the Rhine, a much-used waterway, and on the outskirts 
of the most important German iron and coal region. 

These two American plants would be able, it is stated, to supply 
the entire European market from Germany. However, their actual 
business prospects in Europe are declared by specialists to be not very 
favorable, for plants of such size and mass-production ability lack 
markets. In Europe, the vast majority of the population have a very 
limited income and therefore only a few people can be considered as 
being interested in the purchase of automobiles. In addition, the 
taxes and running expenses of a motor car are relatively much higher 
in Europe than in the United States, and on that account the auto- 
mobile is much less used in Europe than in America. 

Although Germany has a splendid highway system and also an old’ 
autinobele industry, yet in 1929 there was only one automobile for 
every 53 persons in that country. 
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Table 1 shows the number of motor vehicles of various kinds 
produced: in Germany in 1925 and 1928 and the percentages of 
increase between these years: 


TABLE 1.—DEVELOPMENT OF AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN GERMANY FROQ! jy: 
B 




















O 1928 
Number produced 
Per cent of 
Type of car ane Sperease from 
1925 —- 1925 to 112s 
25 | 1928 
er ili cena Rs clea: 
et a 47, 847 108, 143 
ee Ste rata gett ee  cinle sat eth kiece Sd lence oisag 12, 645 27, 750 
pS eked et aca 2, 379 2,010 
Other vehicles. ..............: pian ie Ve EF 7, 246 11, 230 
a ee oo LE AAO ROTI OPN et. Ls pat 15, 058 18, 306 
Rue er weer Genes | 7,179 61, 504 756.7 
Reeerean ser WD os 6s os oe ee cd | 48, 783 100, 708 i, 4 








1 Decrease. 


The data in the above table include motor cars assembled in 
Germany from parts of foreign make, principally passenger cars, so 
that the German production is actually less than the above figures 
show. In regard to the number of motor cars of foreign make in 
Germany no official data are available. According to an estimate hy 
the General Motors, the per cent the foreign cars formed of the total 
was in the various years, as follows: 
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1921 SS ee en See Te He ees eee SP Cees ya 6 0.9 
NE ley cg Pens eee oe Set, Som ae Swng es eee 17. 6 10), 

1928 __ 37.4 44 
Wh a Se vikds een abe ben baci deanna ee awe age bred = Badada nd Gbica a hinie need 38. 5 4 








1 For the first 9 months. 


The rapid growth of the low-power motor cycles indicates the need 
of this type of modern vehicle under German income standards. 
The low-power motor cycle is the automobile of the German work- 
people. Its price and cost of upkeep accords with the income of 
the better-paid workers. Besides, this type of car is tax free. The 
increase of high-power motor cycles has been relatively seven times 
less than the increase of low-power motor cycles. The owners of the 
motor cycles are the prospective buyers of passenger cars, when these 
become low enough in price to enable the skilled workers and salaried 
employees to buy them. 

The German industrial census of Janu 16, 1925, showed that 
there were engaged in Germany in the building of automobiles 
(motor cycles and automobiles) altogether 95,920 persons, in 79!) 
establishments. The latest published data of the organization of the 
German automobile employers (Reichsverband der Deutschen Auto- 
mobil Industrie) place the aggregate number of persons engaged 1) 
the automobile industry at about 90,000, and according to the dat: 
published by the German Metal Workers’ Federation on September 
1, 1929, there were engaged in the automobile industry in Germany 
116,363 persons (97,143 wage earners and 19,220 salaried employees). 
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But all these numbers are too high. For it often happens that per- 
ons though working in the automobile shops are also engaged at 
times in making things other than automobiles or their parts. In 
the tabulation of the German Metal Workers’ Federation for Apri! 
and September, 1929, the number of workers engaged in actual car 


construction is separately presented, as follows: 
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Tani. 2.-NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY, AND 
UALLY ENGAGED IN PRODUCTION OF MOTOR CARS, IN GERMANY, ON SPECI- 









































ACT 
FIED DATES 
Number of workers employed in— 
Automobile industry Actual production of motor 
cars 
Class of workers ea Takia a lice ar a ar a a 
Decrease Decrease 
Apr. 1, | Sept. 1, Apr. 1, | Sept. 1, 
eed 1929 | Num-| Per | 197 1929 | Num-| Per 
ber cent ber | cent 
Wage carners__..----. 107,913 | 97,143 | 10,770 | 10.0 | 51, 196 | 44,790 | 6,406 | 12.5 
Salaried employees. 19,553 | 19, 220 333 | 1.7] 9,235] 8,948 287 3. 1 
Total 127, 466 | 116,363 | 11,103 | 8.7 | 60,431 | 53,738 | 6,693 | 11.1 
a 




















Thus there were on April 1, 1929, in the entire German automobile 
industry 127,466 persons and in motor-car building alone 60,431 
persons. Its also of interest to note that both these groups decreased 
during the five months under review by 11,103 and 6,693 persons, 
respectively. This decrease has continued since September 1, 1929. 

The 53,738 persons who were engaged in motor-car building alone 
on September 1, 1929, were distributed among 52 establishments. 
The exact number is a little higher, but the few establishments not 
included in the inquiry are very limited in number and do not play 
any industrial réle worth mentioning. Even among the 52 establish- 
ments covered by this compilation there are a number of very small 
size, aS the following figures show: 


TABLE 3.—SIZE OF AUTOMOBILE PLANTS IN GERMANY, CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF 




















EMPLOYEES 
Establishments Workers 

Workers per establishment * - y Best is* se 

‘ er cent r - er cent 

Number of total Number of total 
200 or less... .....- aR bis : Hg Sas aes Fe Z 17 32. 7 1, 787 4.0 
201 to 1,000____- Nei re Eh oe 21 40.4 10, 264 22.9 
Ovel Gigeeiscox sue 5. SAO ANS OR LE Vaile ge Petras: ANG lO 14 26.9 32, 739 73. 1 
., sain AS PS SpA RAS plo SIF IRD 2c hy OE §2 100. 0 44, 790 100. 0 
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The industrial importance of the establishments is also indicated }y 
the number of the cars produced. Data on this point are availa} 
for 45 of the 52 establishments under review, as follows: 


TABLE 4.—AUTOMOBILE PLANTS IN GERMANY CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF CARS 




















Establishments Output of «.) 
Cars produced per month per establishment Fy iz eat | 
, , | Percent | w : Per cont 
Number | ‘oftota] | Number |, '" 
SOREL Dee. CE ete ree PONOE aster 12 | 26.7 200 | 
51 to 100. sie 7 | 15.6 483 | ; 
Te ng ate meals theca 13 | 28. 9 2, 603 | f 
301 to 1,000________- Stare: 11 | 24.4 5, 435 4 
eer Geen ............-. 2 | 4.4 | 4, 579 | 
Total____- 45 100. 0 | 13, 300 | 100.0 





Of the 44,790 workers engaged in motor-car building, 25,336 (or 
56.6 per cent) are skilled workers, 9,618 (21.5 per cent) are semi- 
skilled, 5,242 (11.7 per cent) are unskilled, 1,394 (3.1 per cent) are 
women, and 3,200 (7.1 per cent) are apprentices. 

The inquiry of the Metal Workers’ Federation covered the form of 
wage payment (whether by time or piece) as well as the actual earn- 
ings. Piecework is more common than time-work in the automobile 
industry in Germany, and 80.8 per cent of the 42 establishments 
reporting operate on this basis. As in these 42 establishments $7.7 
per cent of the workers are employed, one may say that the vast 
majority of the automobile workers are engaged on a piece basis. In 
a number of establishments the time-work is extensive; also it should 
be pointed out that there is much time-work in the processes in which 
the work is done on running conveyors. 

In the German automobile industry wage rates, working hours, 
holidays, etc., are regulated through collective agreements concluded 
between the organizations of workers and their employers. But thie 
wage rates established under the agreements do not give an accurate 
indication of how much a worker actually earns, for the agreed wave 
schedule is supplemented by various additions. To give an approxi- 
mate picture of the actual earnings of the automobile workers, thie 
earnings of pieceworkers must be analyzed. These fluctuate from 
establishment to establishment, the outside limits being from 0.70 to 
2 marks (17 to 48 cents) per hour for the skilled, from 0.65 to 1.30 
marks (15 to 31 cents) for the semiskilled, from 0.71 to 1.30 marks 
(17 to 31 cents) for the unskilled, and from 0.46 to 1.30 marks (11 cents 
to 31 cents) for female workers per hour. In each of these four groups, 
however, the two extremes are seldom met. 

In the 47 establishments reporting wage data, the piecework earn- 
ings per hour were as follows: 
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.5—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF PIECEWORKERS IN AUTOMOBILE 
PLANTS IN GERMANY 








Number of establishm_: ts 





Hourly earnings 
‘13 Semi- a: Female 
Skilled skilled Unskilled | , restore 
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to Lmark (18 to 24 cents) - ee Boe a ene oe 6 10 20 6 
i 0 \i to 1.25 marks 0 oat a ue 23 24 6 |_- 

6 to 1. 50 marks —— FEI EMT ee eK 14 4 >, aay : 

r 1.50 marks (36 cents) - So i cudnagc dane eae i Wai es. Se eebee gc. Rina eheet 2a, 8 








Only a comparatively small number of the skilled and semiskilled 
workers on a piecework basis earn less than 1 mark (24 cents) per 
hour. 

The automobile workers in Germany are well organized. However 

the business depression, with the complete stoppage of some plants 
and the partial stoppage of others, and the increasing employment 
of unskilled and female workers have affected adversely the number 
of the organized workers, particularly in certain establishments. 
At the time of the inquiry under review (September 1, 1929) 70.6 
per cent of automobile workers were organized; in 26 establish- 
ments the per cent of organized workers was over 70.6, and in some 
establishments it was even 100. In the rest of the plants, that is, 
in 26, the number of the organized workers fluctuated between 10.6 
and 70.2 per cent. In some works which belong to the American 

companies, for instance, Ford and Graham-Paige, only 10.6 and 13.1 
per cent oi the workers were organized. This is the situation as 
regards the total of all occupations in the automobile industry. By 
individual occupations the percentages of the organized workers are 
as follows: Woodworkers, 78.4 per cent; painters, 91.5 per cent; 
upholsterers, 54.7 per cent; metal workers of all occupations, 63.8 
per cent. The organized workers of this industry are divided into 
7 national unions, although the vast majority (77.8 per cent) belong 
to the metal workers’ union, in which are organized all workers, 
skilled and unskilled, engaged i in metal work. 


— 
—_ 





Annual Meeting of Governmental Officials in Industry 


HE seventeenth annual convention of the Association of Govern- 
mental Officials in Industry of the United States and Canada was 
held in Louisville, Ky., May 20 to 23, 1930. Among the papers 
presented at this meeting were the following: Some lines of attack 
upon the problems of unemployment, need for ‘obtaining uniformity 
in labor laws among States and Provinces, need for uniformity in 
labor-industrial relation laws and administration, specific methods 
of factory inspection, major issues in labor law enforcement, reasons 
for labor laws protecting women and children, problems confronting 
an inspector, industrial-labor disputes, age and employability, and 
labor camps. 
At the session on safety codes two reports were submitted, one on 
State and national aspects of the safety code movement and the 
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other from the committee appointed to urge States to adopt American 
Standards Association standards. 

James H. H. Ballantyne, Deputy Minister of the Ontario Dep, 
ment of Labor, was elected president of the Association of Govern- 
ment Officials for the next year and Miss Louise E. Schutz, superin- 
tendent of the division of women and children, industrial commission, 
Minnesota, will again serve as secretary-treasurer. 

It was voted to hold the convention of 1931 in Boston. 

The proceedings of the 1930 meeting will be published by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEYS 





Unemployment in Cincinnati, May, 1930 


N EMPLOYMENT census conducted jointly by the Cincinnati 
Department of Public Welfare and the Board of Education 
showed that 8.2 per cent of the employable population of the city of 
Cincinnati were unemployed during the month of May, 1930. The 
census showed that an additional 9.8 per cent were employed only 
part time and that the remaining 82 per cent had steady full-time 
employment. 

A similar census was conducted in Cincinnati last May. A com- 
parison of the two reports shows that the amount of unemployment 
in May, 1930, was approximately twice as large as for the same month 
of last year, when after deducting the ‘‘unemployables”’ from the 
unemployed it was found that less than 5 per cent of the working 
population were unemployed. Comparisons of the figures on those 
working part time also showed that the number for this May was 
twice as large as for last May. 

For the purposes of the census the city was divided into 106 tracts. 
The extent of unemployment in each of these tracts was by no means 
uniform. It was found, for instance, that in some of the tracts in 
the so-called ‘‘bottoms’’ nearly a third of the working population 
was unemployed. On the other extreme was Tract No. 81 in College 
Hill in which all employable persons were reported as having regular 
full-time employment. In a number of other tracts less than 2 per 
cent of the working population was found to be totally unemployed. 

The census was the result of a house-to-house canvass, and it cov- 
ered 108,396 employables, i. e., persons actually working or who would 
be working if they could obtain employment. 

The most recent figures give the working population of Cincinnati 
as 156,000. Using the rate of unemployment shown by the census 
and applying it to this figure gives a total for the city of 12,792 un- 
enphayed.. "This, however, would not include those employed only 
part time, of which there would be 15,288 more. 

It is believed that the committee on stabilizing employment was 
an important factor in keeping the number of hee totally unem- 
leak this past winter at a comparatively lower per cent than for 
most other American cities. Realizing that a severe depression was 
Ba hey , the committee last fall urged all local employers to 
reduce the hours of work rather than the number of workmen if they 
could not avoid a reduction in their plants. If local employers had 
not responded to this request as they did, the number of those totally 
unemployed would have been much larger, and the number of those 


on a part-time basis smaller. 





Unemployment in Philadelphia, April, 1930 


NEMPLOYMENT in Philadelphia was more tham 40 per cent 
heavier in April, 1930, than in the same period in 1929, — 
to a house-to-house survey of 36,100 familie: made in the last wee 
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in April by the Bureau of Compulsory Education and the Industria] 
Research Department of the University of Pennsylvania. Of 71,\9; 
employable persons in these families, 8,377, or 11.7 per cent, were 
unemployed because of inability to find work. In addition, 2.7 yer 
cent were out of work because of sickness or other causes, making 
a total unemployment of 14.4 per cent. This compares with 7.4 
per cent unable to find work in April, 1929, and total unemployment 
of 10.4 per cent at that time. 

As the recent canvass covered approximately 7.5 per cent of 
Philadelphia’s families, it is probably representative of the entire 
working population. Calculated on this basis for an estimated toi al 
of more than 900,000 workers in Philadelphia, over 105,000 wave 
earners were unemployed because of inability to find work in April, 
1930, as compared with about 73,000 in 1929. Total number unei- 
ployed, including the number unemployed because of sickness and 
other causes, amounted to more than 125,000. 

The canvass, which covered 166 school census blocks in all parts 
of the city, revealed that the worst conditions of unemployment 
existed in South Philadelphia and in Kensington. School district 3 in 
South Philadelphia, east of Broad Street and south of Washington, 
had 19.7 per cent of the workers unable to find work as compared 
with 14.5 per cent in 1929. Conditions were also bad in district 7 
which includes Kensington, where 17.4 per cent were unemployed 
because of lack of work in April, 1930, as compared with 11.4 per 
cent in April, 1929. Unemployment was also serious in district 6 
in the east central part of the city where 15 per cent were unable to 
find jobs; in district 10 with 12.4 per cent; in district 5 with 12.3 
per cent. The latter district includes the territory between Market 
Street and Allegheny Avenue and between Broad Street and the 
Schuylkill, while district 10 includes the northeastern part of the city. 

Unemployment was lightest in district 1,south of Market Street anc 
west of the Schuylkill, where only 6.2 per cent were jobless because 
of lack of available work. In district 2, west of Broad Street and 
south of Market Street, 8.8 per cent were out of work, while in 
district 8, which includes Chestnut Hill, Manayunk, and northwestern 
Philadelphia, 9.5 per cent of the workers were out of a job because 
no work was available. 

In general the industrial sections along the Delaware River, extend- 
ing from South Philadelphia to Kensington, Frankford, and Brides- 
burg, which had the greatest unemployment in 1929 also reported 
the largest numbers out of work this spring. 

The largest increases in unemployment between 1929 and 1930 
occurred in district 9, which is east of Broad Street and north of 
Lehigh and Kensington Avenues, and in district 8 which adjoins it 
to the west and includes the Manayunk industrial section. In 
district 9 more than twice as many were unable to find jobs in 1930 
as in 1929—10 per cent as compared with 4.5 per cent—while district 
8 had 9.5 per cent out of a job this spring, as compared with only 
4.9 per cent in April of last year. District 2, the western part of 
South Philadelphia, showed the greatest stability of employment 
with 8.8 per cent unable to find work this year as compared with 

8.5 per cent last year—an increase in unemployment of only 4 per 
cent. In other districts the number of workers unable to find jobs 
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increased between 1929 and 1930 by percentages ranging approxi- 
mately from 30 to 85. 

This recent survey shows that unemployment in Philadelphia was 
probably much more severe in April, 1930 than at any time since 
the depression of 1921-22. Considerable encouragement, however, is 
found in the fact that in all of the 10 school districts the supervisors 
directing the survey reported that the worst of the unemployment 
had passed at the time the canvass was made in the last week in 
April. Families in all sections of the city reported an improvement 
in labor conditions since the latter part of the winter, and many 
wage earners who were out of work during February and March had 
found jobs during the first three weeks of April, just prior to the 
time the canvass was made. This betterment in the employment 
situation partly reflects the usual spring revival as well as some 
industrial expansion. 

A detailed analysis of the results of this survey, and a comparison 
with conditions existing in April, 1929 is being prepared by the 
Industrial Research Department and will be published within the 
next few months. | 
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Unemployment in Bloomington, Ind., February, 1930 


N THE latter part of February, 1930, a questionnaire-interview 

survey of unemployment was made by the Bloomington Free 
Employment Bureau, in cooperation with the Indiana University 
Department of Economics and the School of Commerce and Finance. 
A brief report on this investigation by Thomas W. Rogers, assistant 
professor of industrial and personnel management of the university, 
is summarized below. 

The enumeration was done by students of the department of 
economics and the College of Commerce and Finance. Every home 
in the city was visited and it is estimated that replies were received 
from 85 to 90 per cent of the workers of the city. 

It was found that 612 persons were not working; 542 of these were 
men and 70 were women. ‘There were 608 working part time and 
3,670 working full time. The 1930 census figures showed the total 
population of Bloomington to be in excess of 18,000. The estimated 
population of greater Bloomington is in excess of 20,000. 

Period out of work.—Of the unemployed, 124 had been out of 
work a month or less, 81 from one to two months, 67 from two to 
three months, 55 from three to four months, and 161 for four months 
or over. Thus, 283 had been out of work two months or longer. 
There were 124 who did not state how long they had been out of 
work; of these, also, some may have been unemployed for two 
months or longer. : 

Age distribution.—The age distribution of the unemployed workers 
shows that 182 were 45 years of age or older; 67 of those answering 
the questionnaire did not give their age. If it is assumed that the 
age distribution of this 67 is the same as that of those who answered 
this question, 23 of the 67 persons would fall into the classification 
of 45 or older. This would make a total of 205 who were 45 years 
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or older. The following is a summary of the age distribution of those 
unemployed: 
Number 
16 to 20 years of age 70 
21 to 25 years of age A fe hen Werae'y 78 
26 to 30 years of age ae sites ai blanr ate 67 
31 to 35 years of age________..-.----- ae 
36 to 40 years of age _ _ _- ees 
‘41 to 45 years of age_______. ; ae 42 
46 to 50 years of age__-__- 3 b Fins ea ott eal. atipiaes 
51 to 55 years of age 
56 to 60 years of age 
61 to 65 years of age 
66 to 70 years of age__ __ 
71 to 75 years of age 
Over 75 years of age_____- 


Dependents —A majority of the persons out of work had other per- 
sons depending upon them for their support. The answers reveul 
that 102 had one dependent, 114 had two dependents, 92 three 
dependents, 38 four dependents, and 75 had five or more dependents. 
Of those answering, 75 did not state the number of their dependents, 
while 115 stated that they had no dependents. 

Causes of unemployment.—A study of the causes of unemployment 
provides some interesting information. Of those interviewed, 89.2 
per cent gave information on this point, as follows: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT IDLE ON ACCOUNT OF EACH SPECIFIED CAUSE, BY SEX 








Number unemployed Per cent unemployed 
I I 





Cause of unemployment 
Men |Women| Total Men Total 





Physical disability __.__.__- bi es Ces ae 77 87 
ee ic niacin ister es 36 { 41 
Unable to find work Pepe ap hgee eee 167 195 
ee ee 14 15 
| EIS a an ape PS Rm een Sa eat 194 208 


Total reporting 488 546 ; , 2 100.0 

















Not reporting PMs 54 66 
Total unemployed. - 542 612 




















Of those who did not give information on this point, 4 were farmers, 
5 were laborers, 6 were woodworkers, 9 had no regular occupation, 
and the remaining 30 were scattered through 25 different occupa- 
tions. 

It may be noted from the above table that 23.4 per cent of those 
answering this question said they were out of work Sanwa of physi- 
cal disability and old age. This leaves 76.6 per cent who are out 
of work due to economic causes but are apparently physically fit 
for work; approximately one-half of this group were laid off due to 
lack of work. 

The physically disabled were scattered among a large number o! 
occupational groups. The largest occupational groups among the 
77 men physically disabled were those of carpenter (4), farmer (9), 
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P jabover (10), machinist (4), stone worker (11), teacher (3), and 
 yairoad worker (5). Four had no regular occupation. The total 


nuber of physically disabled among these occupations was 50. 
The remaining 27 who were unemployed due to physical disability 
were scattered emong 21 other occupations. The 10 women physi- 
cally disabled gave their occupations as follows: Bookkeeper (1), 
clerk (2), cook (2), housekeeper (3), nurse (1), and saleswoman (1). 
No tabulation was made of the ages of those physically disabled. 

‘The principal occupations given by the 36 men unemployed because 
of old age were carpenter (7), farmer (8), retired (6), and stone 
worker (2)—a total of 26. The other 13 men gave 12 different 
occupations. The 5 women unemployed due to old age gave their 
occupations as housekeeper (2), and nurse (2); 1 had no occupation. 

Occupations —Among the 612 persons unemployed, 102 different 
eccupations were listed. The largest industrial groups were the stone 
and furniture industries, 128 persons giving the former, and 46 per- 
sons the latter as the industry in which they usually were employed. 
These two groups represented approximately 32.1 per cent of the total 
number unemployed, showing the dependency of the local community 
upon these two industries. 

Of the 128 persons giving occupations in the stone industry, 13 
were physically disabled and 2 were out of work because of old age. 
Among the woodworking occupations, 2 were physically disabled and 
1 was out of work due to old age. 

Approximately 25 per cent of those unemployed in the furniture 
croup said they were laid off because of lack of work, while the other 
75 per cent stated they could not find a job. This indicates that 
approximately 75 per cent of those out of work in the furniture in- 
dustry have permanently severed their relations with the old job and 
have no promise of being recalled should business conditions improve. 
The situation is different in the stone industry. Approximately 70 
per cent of those physically able to work said they were laid off 
because of lack of work. This indicates that these workers expect to 
return to their former jobs when business conditions demand their 
return. The other 30 per cent said they could not find a job. 

The answers to similar questions asked those working part time 
and those working full time are now being compiled and information, 
such as the above relative to these two groups will be available soon. 
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Fluctuation of Employment in Automobile Manufacturing and 
Related Industries in Ohio, 1923 to 1928 


By Frep C. Croxton, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OF OHIO, \\) 
FREDERICK E. Croxton, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


‘fa manufacture of automobiles and auto parts and rubbe; 
tires and tubes employs approximately one-sixth (16.4 per cent 
in 1928) of the persons engaged in manufactures in Ohio. 

The present article shows for Ohio the fluctuation of employment 
during the 6-year period, 1923 to 1928, in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles and auto parts, the manufacture of rubber tires and tubes, 
and in garages and automobile repair shops. 

Wide annual fluctuations in employment occur in the manufacture 
of automobiles and auto parts, the variation from the maximum ranv- 
ing from 17.9 to 41.3 per cent. The annual fluctuation in employ- 
ment in the manufacture of rubber tires and tubes ranged from 8.7 
to 33.4 per cent. In garages and automobile repair shops the varia- 
tion from the maximum ranged from 9.9 to 21.8 per cent. 

In 1928, there were 20,738, or 29.6 per cent, fewer persons ein- 
ployed in the manufacture of automobiles and auto parts in Ohio in 
January than in June; 5,405, or 8.7 per cent, fewer were employed in 
the manufacture of rubber tires and tubes in May than in September; 
and 2,063, or 10.2 per cent, fewer were employed in garages and 
automobile repair shops in January than in August. 

The data showing fluctuation in employment are given for the 
entire State of Ohio. In addition details are given for Cuyahoga and 
Lucas Counties in the case of the manufacture of automobiles and auto 
parts, and for Summit County in the case of the manufacture of rubber 
tires and tubes, the counties in which the industries covered are o! 
great importance. 

The sources of the material are the tabulations compiled (but not 
published) by the division of labor statistics of the Department o/ 
Industrial Relations of Ohio for 1924 to 1927, and the division’s pub- 
lished reports on Rates of Wages and Fluctuation of Employment for 
1923 and 1928. The division’s studies are based upon the annual 
reports required by law, since January 1, 1924, of all establishmeni+ 
in Ohio (except those engaged in interstate transportation and govern- 
mental agencies), regularly employing three or more persons, and in 
1923 of all employing five or more. Only a very few establishment: 
fail to report. 

The total number of establishments reporting each year within 
each industry group included in this study is shown in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1.—-—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOY- 
MENT IN AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURING AND RELATED INDUSTRIES IN OHIO 
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AND IN SELECTED COUNTIES, 1923 TO 1928 
Industry and locality 1923 1924 | 1925 1926 1927 1928 
pee sii vialditocalehe Panes J | 

Manufacture of automobiles and parts: 

sagas IEE VS IE ER ie EE Re 198 195 185 | 187 203 186 
Cuyahoga County-_- -~------- eee eanemas 73 70 64 | 63 64 57 
FOE a ere ee 13 12 16 | 14 16 18 

\fanufacture of tires and tubes: 

aged IRE 9 EE ee ta i 75 63 4 | 55 54 47 
Summit County---------- bic ities e re 19 15 16 17 | 18 18 

| 
Garages and repair shops: State_-...-...........-..--- 802 | 1,062] 1,242 1, 468 | 1, 624 1,771 














This report includes wage earners, bookkeepers, stenographers and 

Table 2 shows for each 
general occupation group the amount paid in wages and salaries in 
Ohio in 1928 in the industry groups covered. Superintendents and 
managers are included in this table but not in the other tables given 
in this article. 


TaBLE 2.—AMOUNT PAID IN WAGES AND SALARIES IN OHIO IN AUTOMOBILE MANU- 
FACTURING AND RELATED INDUSTRIES IN 1928 








Garages and 
automobile 
repair shops 


Manufacture 
of rubber tires 
and tubes 


Manufacture 
of automobiles 


Occupation group 
and auto parts 





iat 





WOE it ores oo ecco tence sp cece eo $98, 947, 725 $87, 849, 555 $19, 574, 658 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks _-_- ~~~. -- 6, 952, 019 13, 108, 215 4, 432, 215 
Sales people (not traveling) ___------_--- Ager aR TES 243, 677 97, 884 7, 219, 004 
Superintendents and managers - ------- 3, 451, 435 2, 124, 081 4, 452, 840 

'Tote...:,- 109, 594, 856 103, 179, 735 35, 778, 807 














Table 3 shows the average number of persons reported employed in 
Ohio in the three industry groups covered, in each of the years, 1923 to 
1928. 

TasLe 3.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS (BOTH SEXES) REPORTED EMPLOYED 


IN AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURING AND RELATED INDUSTRIES IN OHIO, 1923 TO 
1928 











Manat | Maar | nae Mannie | Mant | cra 
Year automobiles| rubber and auto- Year automobiles) rubber | 224 auto- 
and auto | tires and — mt ? and auto | tires and me oe ona 
parts tubes Pp Pp parts tubes |! ope 
eee 55, 738 47, 811 11,817 || 1926....--___- 52, 119 55, 053 19, 168 
mm. 43, 550 47,111 14, 486 || 1927_......._| 48,936 58, 466 18, 123 
oT EE 53, 646 56, 133 16, 204 || 1928.....____- 63, 197 59, 314 19, 382 





























Manufacture of Automobiles and Auto Parts 


TABLE 4 shows the maximum and minimum employment in the 
manufacture of automobiles and auto parts in each of the six years. 
The data are shown by sex for the entire State and for Cuyahoga and 
Lucas Counties. These counties are the principal centers in the 
State for this industry group. The city of (Saved is in Cuyahoga 
County and the city of Toledo in Lucas County. In Lucas County in 
1928 the average number reported employed in the manufacture of 
autoniobiles and auto parts was 42.5 per cent of the average number 
reported employed in all manufactures in that county. 
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TABLE 4.—MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURE 
AUTOMOBILES AND AUTOMOBILE PARTS, 1923 TO 1928, BY SEX 


Entire State 































































































Va 
Maximum Minimum f 
This 
Sex and year a ks-5 
Num- Num- Nun 
her Month ber Month ae 
Males: 
ES ea i i ee 2 ee 56,705 | May-.-_------ 46, 255 | October. __-- 10, 450 
1924 53, 657 | March__-_- 30, 550 | November. _!} 23, 107 
| SS reece ee ee, eee 53, 922 | May-.------- 42, 542 | January____- 11, 38% 
eee 53, 425 | June.._.__-- 40,713 | December __-|} 12, 712 
a aes .-| 53,690 } April... -_- 35, 004 | November. _|| 18, 6x6 
ipa |) O& igs t Jame. ...-.-- 45, 042 | January_-_-_-_- 19, O90 
Females: 
SERIA et nee aes a fe. sae 4,373 | January-_--- 741 | 
a ee os iu OS te an ge RO 4,207 | March______|} 3,130 | August__..__|]} 1,077 
ES ee ee 4,534 | May.--.-.---- 3, 672 | January __-_- 862 | 
. Oi Cee eee 4, 531 | Jume___._.-- , 384 | December.__|/ 1, 147 | 
ee be ek ke ee 4,430 | June_______- , 385 | December__- 1, 045 | 
_ eae ee 5, 905 | June. -_---_-- 4, 257 | January-_.--_- 1, 648 | 
Both sexes: 
5a as RO Pi ER ea ee UL 0 REY 50,714 | October. ___- 11, 055 
_ ERAS ee ee TEES 33, 955 | November. - || 23, 909 | 
PR Ee eS 58, 456 | May--_-..---- 46, 214 | January____- 12, 242 
ci cr ac gles ease Cesncapsciestdaon wines 57, 956 | June_____- 44,097 | December___}| 13, 859 
tee oar ee ee ngs 58, 082 | April 38,411 | November_ |} 19, 671 
Is See i e 70, 037 | June_-_- 49, 299 |} January -_.__]] 20, 738 | 
Cuyahoga County 
Males: 
eS sab ‘ 22,091 | April__._.__- 16,696 | November--jj 5,395 
aa = oe teagan ah tis Regen pa eee 20,737 | March--_-_-__- 14,629 | November. -|} 6, 108 
pia aeaetomre ee sen aes eb _| 22,118 | November 16, 883 | January -_.|| 5, 235 
1926 _- .| 22,311 | September _|] 17,813 | December. 4, 498 
1927 __ Ti, fee | MR ....__.. 11, 384 | November __|| 10, 416 
See eee ee 18, 328 | May--_--.--- 15, 326 | January_..--j|| 3,002 
Females: 
RR Se ee oe oe ee eR pe ye ee 1, 224 | June-July -_-. 991 | December__- 233 
1924__ 1, 102 arch... 931 | December__. 171 
SR ES Bara Sian Seer eee as ee ae 1, 326 | October____- 989 | January___- 337 
1926_ 1, 232 | January-_- 1,049 | December.. 183 
RS ee ger te De ee ea 1,178 | May--- December. 376 
RS Seeger eee be 1,087 | September - - 871 | January___.- 216 
Both sexes: 
RE ee et Og, Ba a SS ok es ee ed 23, 252 | April__.__- 17,711 | November-__|} 5, 541 
iis oA scar ae to a vi Sk riage tenia pene 21, 839 | March_____- 15,645 | November __|] 6, 194 
RR he aire as oN re .....| 23,345 | November 17, 872 —— _-] 5,473 
Re GE En eee ee rec 23,465 | September 18, 865 | December___|| 4, 600 
SEER ES iC a Sei oe .| 22,972 |: May......- 12, 210 | November __/|/ 10, 762 
SSIES SRIERE Sst Se ee ea oe as ey 19, 375 | May-.-_--.--- 16, 197 | January.:__. 3, 178 
Lucas County 
Males: 
ERR eg gee Re eee nN NS Dt 15, 217 | July__..___--|| 10,239 | Jan .----|} 4,978 
EEE SNS SR ce OP enn ae tae 15,092 | April....___- come) hom 14, 229 
FRIES GRR ES SOE OS SU ae 77 17,061 | May___._--_- 11,310 | January__._-_{| 5, 751 
a a a ne -| 17,941 | June___-__-_- 10, 524 | November_-_|| 7,417 
cS gh a, 2 os abs oc ait gia ata 5 16, 309 | March_____- 10, 709 | December .__|| 5, 600 
RPE e ee ep ON SIERO PE 26, 180 | June..___..- 14, 328 | January....-}} 11,852 
Females: 
PSU ete ea Aen ne SEER ee 1,474 | May_____-_- 1,014 | October____- 460 
RESIS aE Pe BE Nat Eee ee ibept eget 1,403 | March_-____. : Se. . See 677 
| SECTS Seen Ng fs Te CaS ie ics | See 1,056 | January __-_-- 521 
EES ae Sar pene Ree 1,664 | April___...__.|| 1,005 | November _- 659 
RNa es ahs ee Sek ee Pe 1,396 | March_____- 1, 008 ugust_____- 388 
EA dpnbidi nec incdbewhpatiieiin apinida's del 2,642 | May..-.-..-- 1, 518 | January.._.. 1, 124 
Both sexes 
Me aio ak a ee es 16, 654 | July_______-- 11, 313 ~ a e Cong 5, 341 
ES CEES SER i ie es ORE ema 16, 473 apes iia pial 1, 848 | December.-_.j| 14, 625 
(SEN ee Pa Akt ev ee eC AEE OL ").. 18, 638 | SER 12, 366 | January____- 6, 272 
E696 pitickn hina ids ws aban nk tiem dale 19, 599 | June____.__- 11, 529 | November.-.j/ 8,070 
rE whips 6 « cikinemanlighiwices this Sean 17,705 | March.-_-_._- 11, 764 | December.._|| 5, 941 
ESP EN Sale CS ae ee meee pea me BAPAC ae 809 | June_______. 15, 846 | January__-_-_- 12, 963 
[42] 
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As the table shows, the month of maximum employment in the 
entire State for both sexes combined was March in 1924, April in 1927, 
\ay in 1923 and 1925, and June in 1926 and 1928. The month of 
minunum employment was January in 1925 and 1928, October in 
1923, November in 1924 and 1927, and December in 1926. The 
maximum was reached each year during the spring or early summer 
and the minimum during the late fall or midwinter. The variation 
from Maximum, arranged in ascending order, was 17.9 per cent in 
1923, 20.9 in 1925, 23.9 in 1926, 29.6 in 1928, 33.9 in 1927, and 41.3 
in 1924. The variation from maximum was greater for males than 
for females in each of the years except 1926. 

For the sexes combined, the month of maximum employment in 
Cuyahoga County was March in 1924, April in 1923, May in 1927 


CHART 1.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF BOTH SEXES IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF AUTOMOBILES AND AUTOMOBILE PARTS, 1923-1928 
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and 1928, September in 1926, and November in 1925. The month 
of minimum employment was January in 1925 and 1928, November 
in 1923, 1924, and 1927, and December in 1926. The variation from 
maximum was 16.4 per cent in 1928, 19.6 in 1926, 23.4 in 1925, 23.8 
in 1923, 28.4 in 1924, and 46.8 in 1927. 

The month of maximum employment for both sexes combined in 
Lucas County was March in 1927, April in 1924, May in 1925, 
June in 1926 and 1928, and July in 1923. The month of minimum 
employment was January in 1923, 1925, and 1928, November in 
1926, and December in 1924 and 1927. The variation from maxi- 
mum, arranged in ascending order, was 32.1 per cent in 1923, 33.6 
in 1927, 33.7 in 1925, 41.2 in 1926, 45.0 in 1928, and 88.8 in 1924. 

Chart 1 presents graphically the course of employment in the 
manufacture of automobiles and parts, for the State as a whole, over 
the six-year period, for both sexes. 


[43] 
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Table 5 compares in summary manner the variation from the 1):14j. 
mum number employed in the manufacture of automobiles and «jt, 
parts in the State as a whole, in Cuyahoga County, and in J ica; 
County. The per cent of variation from maximum is very })i\ic); 
greater in Lucas County than in Cuyahoga County in five of th six 
years. In 1927 the variation was decidedly higher in Cuyahoga (\ix) 
in Lucas County. 


TABLE 5.—PER CENT OF VARIATION FROM MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN MiNu. 
FACTURE OF AUTOMOBILES AND AUTO PARTS, 1923 TO 1928, BY SEX 
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Manufacture of Rubber Tires and Tubes 


TABLE 6 shows, for the State and for Summit County, the maxim 
and minimum employment in each of the six years. The data are 
shown for males, for females, and for both sexes combined. Sumnunit 
County is the important center in the manufacture of tires and tulies, 
with Akron the principal city. 

The average number reported employed in the manufacture of 
rubber tires and tubes in Summit County in 1928 was 77.7 per cent 
of the average number reported employed in all manufactures in that 
county. 

As the table shows, the month of maximum employment in (hic 
manufacture of tires and tubes for the State as a whole and for tlic 
sexes combined was April in 1923, May in 1927, August in 1925, aid 
September in 1924, 1926, and 1928. ‘The month of minimum emp!).y- 
ment was January in 1925 and 1927, May in 1928, June in 1924 sn 
1926, and July in 1923. The variation from maximum, arranged 11 
ascending order, was 8.7 per cent in 1928, 9.3 in 1926, 10.3 in 1927, 
16.2 in 1925, 16.6 in 1924, and 33.4 in 1923. 

In Summit County the month of maximum employment did 101 
occur at any common season. It came for both sexes combined in 
January in 1926, April in 1923, Julyin 1927, August in 1925, Septem)«cr 
in 1924, and November in 1928. The month of minimum employ- 
ment was January in 1925 and 1927, May in 1928, June in 1924 aid 
1926, and July in 1923. The variatign from maximum arranged 11 
ascending order was 9.3 in 1928, 9.5 in 1927, 9.6 in 1926, 16.1 in 195, 
17.4 in 1924, and 36.2 in 1923. 

The course of employment in the State as a whole in this indusi'y 
group is shown graphically in Chart 2 on page 46. 
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Taste 6.-MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER 
. TIRES AND TUBES IN OHIO, 1923 TO 1928, BY SEX 
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1923. 


and September in 1923. 
January in each year except 1924 when it was December. Vs 
from maximum, arranged in ascending order, was 9.9 per cent in 1924, 
10.2 in 1928, 10.9 in 1927, 11.9 in 1925, 13.3 in 1926, and 21.8 in 1923. 
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Garages and Automobile Repair Shops 


Tas Le 7 shows for the State the variation in employment in garages 
and automobile repair shops during the 6-year period. As already 
stated, reports were required from establishments normally employ- 
ing three or more persons during 1924 to 1928 and five or more during 


except in a few instances where reports were received. 
automobile sales agency is combined with a repair service department 
it is included in this industry group. 

The month of maximum employment for both sexes combined was 
April in 1927, May in 1924, June in 1926, August in 1925 and 1928, 
The month of minimum employment was 
Variation 





One-man and two-man garages are, therefore, not included 


Where an 
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The variation was less each year for females than for males. The 
females, however, are almost all in clerical work and the males ar 
wage earners or salesmen. 


CHART 2.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF BOTH SEXES IN THE MANuF ’ 
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TABLE 7.—MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT IN GARAGES ANDAUTOMOBILE 
REPAIR SHOPS IN OHIO, 1923 TO 1928, BY SEX 


























Variation 
Maximum Minimum from mau 
? mui 
Sex and year CRRA ee 
Num- Num- Num- | ler 
ber Month ber Month See | cont 

Males: 

Ne ee hs ag ni he eee need 11,479 | September-__|| 8, 954 | January__.--. 2,525 | 22.0 

dirs erates tates Fk ada waa ae a vee) Beae....... <2 12, 285 | December___}} 1,435 | 10.5 

_, ae molds to Sie gach aS el 15, 270 | August__.___-|} 13,408 | January-____- 1,862 | 12.2 

EE yeeeer Orne mee Le 18, 275 | June._..-.-- 15, 742 | January___-. 2,533 | 13.9 

Me wie i tet hae a io Sik eeleeaice 17, 786 | April_..____-|} 15, 667 | January____- 2119 |) 11.9 

EES SERGE Obs Meee see BEE ye a Mees ore 18, 274 | August____-. 16, 361 | January-.-_- 1,913 | 10.5 
Females 

EELS SMe > ORC IMT, eRe Zw 1, 282 | December___|} 1,013 | January. _-- 269; 21.0 

Se eee ne ae Pe eR PO Pe 1, 427 | June.......-. 1,351 | December-__- 76 4.3 

SEA at SE ES es Bate BRAS ost 1,659 | September..,| 1,502 | January__-_-- 157 45 

ED Sockistiie. «tums FUSS +e Clee Ser 1,865 | August_____- 1, 676 | January__._- 189} 10.1 

aa as Ra es 1, 735. | May......-- 1, 687 | December___ 98 4.6 

as tins eed Si eaten AS outa oUt cia aaa 1,902 | September.-.|} 1,747 | January_..-- 155 8.1 
Both sexes 

ha ot Seiwa ao dawnt d inn ou RGA 12,739 | September_-_|| 9,967 | January._-_-- 2772) 21.8 

NSE oo ani cn wilt Uk ecole Libeia ices ae 15, 140 | May-.------- 13, 636 | December__-_|} 1, 504 0.9 

ties cs Shine Wb athena we ns ae gee 16,927 | August_._--- 14,910 | January____- 2,017 |} 11.9 

le ie hee a ee ek 20, 004 | June.__.._-- 17,418 | January_.__. 2,676 | 13.3 

SS Eee ce ee er ame eee eae eee 7 19, 463 | April.....--. 17, 337 | January____- 2126) 10.9 

RA PE PR nice 5s 20,171 | August__.__- 18, 108 | January-.__.- 2,063 | 10.2 




















Chart 3 shows graphically the course of employment of both scxes 
combined in garages and automobile repair shops in Ohio in each of 
the six years. 
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Conclusion 


In conclusion, this study has shown that in the manufacture of 
automobiles and auto parts, 11,055 fewer persons were employed in 
October than in May, 1923; 23,909 fewer were employed in Novem- 
ber than in Merch, 1924; 12,242 fewer were employed in January 
than in May, 1925; 13,859 fewer were employed in December than 
in June, 1926; 19,671 fewer were employed in November than in 
April, 1927; and 20,738 fewer were employed in January than in 
June, 1928. 

In the manufacture of rubber tires and tubes, 18,743 fewer per- 
sons were employed in July than in April, 1923; 8,547 fewer were 


CHART 3.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT OF BOTH SEXES IN GARAGES AND 
AUTOMOBILE REPAIR SHOPS, 1923-1928 
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employed in June than in September, 1924; 9,863 fewer werc employed 
; in ao than in August, 1925; 5,422 fewer were employed in June 
| than in 


ptember, 1926; 6,338 fewer were employed in January 
than in May, 1927; and 5,405 fewer were employed in May than in 
September, 1928. 

In garages and automobile repair shops, 2,772 fewer persons were 
employed in January than in September, 1923; 1,504 fewer were 
employed in December than in May, 1924; 2,017 fewer were em- 
ployed in January than in August, 1925; 2,676 fewer were employed 
in January than in June, 1926; 2,126 fewer were employed in January 
than in April, 1927; and 2,063 fewer were employed in January than 





| in August, 1928. siiebatiaie 


Number of Insured Persons in Employment in Great Britain, 
1928 to 1930 


Re some time past the British Government has made public 
— showing the number of insured persons employed, feeling | 
that this is a logical corollary to the figures on employment which 
are page regularly. The issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette 
for May, 1930, contains a summary of these figures from July, 1928, 


to the end of April, 1930. 
a [47] 
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The total number of persons insured under the unemploy:je; 
insurance acts is computed every year from the number of une) |oy. 
ment books that are exchanged at the beginning of July. A jo. 
visional estimate of the number insured can be made thereafter (xc 
month from the information available as to new entrants into i)si- 
ance and from the experience of former years as to the number wy) 
pass out. The number unemployed is recorded monthly at the 
unemployment exchanges, and the difference between this ani the 
number insured gives the number not recorded as unemployed. Ag 
the figures from the exchanges, however, do not include those why 
are unemployed on account of illness, accident, or other foring 
of unrecorded unemployment, a uniform deduction of 3.5 per 
cent is made from the number of insured persons not recorded 4s 
unemployed, and the result is taken to represent the number’ jy 


employment. This figure, however, makes no allowance for those 
who are not working because they are directly involved in a strike 
or lockout. Under the insurance scheme, these are not looked uj 


as unemployed, and are not eligible for unemployment insurance 
benefits. Since, however, they are not actually at work, the numiber 
known to be idle from such causes is deducted from the estimzted 
number employed to show how many are actually at work. 

Based on such computations, the following table is published : 


NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND NOT IN EMPLOYNM!N’1 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 









































Estimated number i: 
Estimated employment 
Year and quarter or month Mien yen ed Pas e mat d nee , 
16 to ot cmpoye unemployed Including Excluding 
those in trade |those in (1 ide 
disputes disputes 

1928 
July to September-.--_..........-- 11, 649, 000 1, 317, 000 10, 377, 000 9, 968, 000 9, 9665, 000 
October to December- ----------- 11, 750, 000 1, 351, 000 10, 399, 000 9, 987, 000 9, Gs, ON) 

1929 
January to March___.......--- * 11, 786, 000 1, 333, 000 10, 453, 000 10, 040, 000 10, 032, 000 
PS SRE a SR ee 11, 822, 000 1, 138, 000 10, 684, 000 10, 270, 000 10, 265, 00) 
July to September_-------_--.--- 11, 852, 000 1, 156, 000 10, 696, 000 10, 281, 000 10, 280, 000 
October to December. --_--_--_--- 11, 875, 000 1, 269, 000 10, 606, 000 10, 191, 000 10, 157, 000 

1930 . 
January _..---- A 5s SNe Nee ARR ro 11, 892, 000 1, 476, 000 10, 416, 000 10, 000, 000 9, 999, 0M") 
BS SS eon 8 oe ots : 11, 900, 000 1, 538, 000 10, 362, 000 9, 945, 000 9, 941, 000 
| aSTSREES s ae epoeee ea 11, 950, 000 1, 641, 000 10, 309, 000 9, 890, 000 9, 88S, (1) 
January to March_---_____.--- $4 11, 914, 000 1, 552, 000 10, 362, 000 9, 945, 000 9, 942), ON) 
pT aN ne peak er ame retest 9 11, 975, 000 1, 704, 000 10, 271, 000 9, 852, 000 9, 794, UO 

Index numbers (average, 1924= 100) 
: i: 

1928 
July-September -__..........-.---- 105. 6 115.6 104. 2 104. 4 5 
October-December - -...-.-..---- 106. 1 118.8 104. 6 104. 6 

1929 
January-March __-.._....._...-- 106. 5 117.2 105. 2 105. 2 { 
I i oo a 106. 8 100. 1 107.5 107.6 } 
July-September __.-...--..-.---- 107.0 101.7 107.6 107.7 is, 0 
October-December --.....--.-.-- 107.3 11L6 106. 7 106.7 107.1 

1930 
EEE LE EACLE 107.4 129. 8 104. 8 104.7 5.1 
PE i piv wa Setans yc decksmane 107.5 135. 3 104. 3 104. 2 104.6 
i dln cbiik 6 bk > fe on one chee 107.9 144.3 103.7 103. 6 103.9 
January-March _-_-.-_..-.-.---._. 107.6 136, 5 104. 3 104. 2 101.4 

carn damhabubniaas bokb peed 108. 2 149.9 103. 4 1 103.0 
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It is explained that the figures from July 1, 1929, are provisional, 
and may be subject to revision when the estimated numbers insured 
at July, 1930, are available. 





Campaign Against Unemployment in Italy 


HE May, 1930, number of the International Labor Review 

contains an article by Dr. Attilio Oblath, describing the effects 
of economic conditions on the labor market since the war, the various 
phases of the struggle against unemployment, the steps taken to 
insure a more satisfactory distribution of population by the organiza- 
tion of internal migration, and the efforts made to improve the 
country’s national resources by a policy of general development. 

The average number of wholly unemployed workers during the 
years since the war was in April, 1919, 395,394; in July, 1920, 88,101; 
in 1922, 407,364; in 1923, 246,346; in 1924, 164,854; in 1925, 110,465; 
in 1926, 113,902; in 1927, 278,484; in 1928, 324,422; and in 1929, 
300,788. 

The cessation of activity in the war industries following the signing 
of the armistice and the demobilization period led to an acute period 
of depression in the labor market which, however, was of short dura- 


tion, as the reconstruction of the devastated areas, the reorganization 


of the railroads, the provision of a merchant fleet, the renewal of 


| building activity, and the transformation of war industries into peace 
' industries led to a rapid resumption of production. 


Increased supply of media of exchange and depreciation of currenc 


> led to a rise in prices and encouraged trade. Demand increased, 


but the supply soon overtook and finally outran the demand in 1921. 


' Another period of depression ensued. In 1922, activity was resumed 
' and for five years there was a period of inflation during which the 
> labor market was comparatively steady. The average number of 
» agricultural workers unem saber s f 

© in 1925; of employees in th 


ell from 100,479 in 1922 to 20,645 
e metal industries from 6,147 in 1923, to 
2,244 in 1925; and in the textile industry from 24,638 in 1923 to 


> 9,577 in 1925. 


In the last half of 1926 the depreciation of the currency reached 
its limit, and a policy of revalorization was adopted. Restriction 
of credit and of the amount of currency in circulation led to a fall in 
prices and a rise in the exchange wn of the lira. The average 
number of unemployed increased from 89,434 in September, 1926, 


» to 414,283 in December, 1927. Exports decreased and the volume 


ofimports increased. Industrial and commercial activity was checked 
and a bad harvest increased the depression. The final stabilization 


> of the lira, December 21, 1927, reduced the depression and hastened 


the return to normal conditions. The unemployed were absorbed in 
every branch of industry, and their number fell from 439,211 in 
January, 1928, to 282,379 in October, 1928. Bad weather condi- 
tions in the winter of 1928-29, however, led to extensive unem- 
ployment—the number reaching 461,889 in January, 1929. Begin- 
ning in March, 1929, the number of unemployed decreased to 297,382 
in October, 1929, when another depression occurred, caused by the 
general fall of prices on the international market. 


[49] 
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Several measures have been adopted for combating unemploy jen; 
in Italy, including compulsory insurance, organization of employ. 
ment exchanges, a program of public works, an extensive policy 9 
land improvement, and the regulation of internal migration. , 


Compulsory Unemployment Insurance 


Iraty first adopted a system of unemployment insurance in 1119 
but the system at present in force is regulated by decree No. 33155 
of December 30, 1923. Insurance is compulsory for employed persons 
of both sexes between the ages of 15 and 65 years, with the excep tioy 
of officials in the public service, domestic servants, private employ ¢s 
whose monthly remuneration exceeds 800 lire ($42.08), artists, 
theatrical and motion-picture employees, persons who work at homie. 
persons whose remuneration consists in a share in the profits, sn( 
persons who are employed on account of another who is bound to 
supply them with board, agricultural workers generally, persons who 
are only occasionally employed on account of another, and persons 
employed exclusively on work which is performed annually during 
fixed periods lasting less than six tithe? The cost is borne ey- 
clusively by the employers an? employees. Insured persons sre 
divided into three wage groups with three different rates of benoit 
as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—RATE OF BENEFIT FOR INSURED PERSONS, BY WAGE GROUP 
{Conversions on basis of lira at par= 5.26 cents] 























Daily earnings | Fortnightly contri-} Daily bene 
Group = 
: U.S. cur- : U.S. cur- : U.S. cur 
Lire rency Lire rency Lire reney 
| SEARS AO AT SA AE LE So eenie EE Sets Up to4 $0. 21 0. 70 $0. 037 1. 25 SOO 
_. RRA or SR Lae, ae ea OS 4-8 . 21-. 42 1. 40 . 074 2. 50 132 
I ae a a EL | es ais Over 8 . 42 2. 10 - 110 3. 75 WW? 














Benefit is paid for not more than 90 days if not less than 24 fort- 
nightly contributions have been paid during the preceding period o! 2 
years, and for not more than 120 days if not less than 36 fortnightly 
contributions have been paid. The system is administered by ili 
National Social Insurance Fund. Its operations from 1924 to 1928 
are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2,—AVERAGE NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED IN RECEIPT OF BENEFIT, AND 
BENEFITS PAID, 1924-1928 


[Conversions on basis of average exchange rate for year] 















































Unemployed 
workers in re- Number of days’ benefit paid 
ceipt of benefit Average 
oo per 
, ay 
Year Aver- | Per Class I Class IT Class IIT Total 
age cent of 
Inumber| #! un- 
per er. ber| Per Per Per] » u.8 
month (©4regis-| Num cent| Number | ont; Number | ont umber | Lire a ; 
Rinse a wresices'a 31, 888 19.5] 81,534] 1.2 786, 442 {11.8 | 5,877,805 [87.0 | 6,745, 781 | 3.57 ($0. | 
We hot hnnk 19, 226 17.4 | 105, 500 | 2.6 790, 147 {19.3 | 3, 194, 570 1} 4,000,217} 3.44) .1°7 
TRS omen ta 31, 57/ 27.7 | 124,406 | 2.0 | 1,289,550 [20.4] 4,908,918 |77.6| 6,322,874/3.44) . 134 
WO Si vewiadt 91, 32.8 | 434, 209 | 2.3 | 2,843, 065 [15.3 | 15, 376, 554 4} 18,653,828 | 3.51) ||») 
WE hasSoes 96, 288 29.7 | 735, 864 | 3.9 | 3, 481, 215 |18.6 | 14, 534, 648 177.5 | 18, 751,627 | 3.42 | | \s! 
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Employment Exchanges 


By pEcREE No. 2214, October 19, 1919, employment agencies were 
authorized to be set up on a territorial basis for all classes of workers, 
either by Provinces and municipalities, or by agreement between 
organizations of employers and workers or by philanthropic organi- 
zations. Employers were free to apply to the exchanges or to engage 
their workers directly or through their own agents. The placing of 
salaried employees was kept distinct from that of workers, and private 
employment agencies carried on for profit were prohibited. Only 
126 recognized exchanges existed on December 31, 1923, when the 
decree was repealed. The National Institute for Medical and Legal 
Assistance for Agricultural and Industrial Accidents and for Social 
Insurance, established in 1925, began a system of employment ex- 
changes under the direction of the General Confederation of Fascist 
Trade Union Corporations. The work of placement was carried out 
by local bodies, the employer choosing his workers from among those 
registered with the exchange and vacancies being filled in the order 
in which applications were received. 

A change occurred when the system of corporative organizations 
was adopted. The decree of July 1, 1926, intrusted to the corpora- 
tions of employers and employees the task of setting up employment 
exchanges where needed. The Charter of Labor April 21, 1927, 
supplemented this provision by providing that the exchanges should 
be under the supervision of the corporative organs of the State and 
that employers should engage any one on the register, giving pref- 
erence, however, to Fascists. 

The decrees of March 29 and December 6, 1928, introduced a series 
of measures concerning the working and organization of the employ- 
ment exchanges. These authorize the Ministry of Corporations, 
after consulting the organizations concerned, to set up exchanges 
for any classification of workers needed. Provincial exchanges which 
supervise the local exchanges are in turn supervised by the labor and 
social welfare section of the Provincial Economic Council. The 
Ministry of Corporations controls and supervises the provincial, 
interprovincial and national exchanges. 

Thus the placing of workers in employment is carried out by the 
trade associations under the guidance and control of the State. Each 
exchange is managed by an administration committee consisting of 
an equal number of workers and employers and the secretary of the 
party aschairman. The local exchanges are located on the premises 
of the trade-unions and from the trade-union officials are chosen 
the officials of the exchanges. No fees are charged to either workers 
or employers for services rendered. It is compulsory for the unem- 
nies to register on special lists prepared by the exchanges, for the 
employers to apply to the exchanges when they wish to engage 
workers, and to choose these workers from among the names on the 
lists. Employers are fined who hire unregistered workers or who do 
not report the dates when workers are engaged or leave their service. 

Legislative decree No. 2762, November 15, 1928, transformed into 
the act of June 24, 1929, states that the exchanges are to be sup-- 
ported by a special fund half of which is contributed by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund, one-tenth by the Ministry of Corporations, 
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one-fifth by the National Confederations of Fascist Trade Unicis 
and one-fifth by the Fascist General Confederations of Employers | 

Employment exchanges have been set up for various classes of 
workers. For agricultural workers exchanges have been organized 
in 1,172 municipalities; in addition there are 111 zonal exchanges, {or 
coordinating the labor market in the frontier zones, and 81 provincial 
exchanges. 

The exchanges deal with population problems and_ production 
policy, besides being administrative and clerical. The exchanges {or 
agricultural workers prepare special lists showing the number of 
days’ work done by each worker and where employed. They know 
the needs of each district and distribute the workers among thie 
different localities, and the work to be done among the workers so 
that each shall have the same number of days’ work, and see that tlie 
contracts of employment are properly carried out. 

Under the decree of December 12, 1929, exchanges for industria! 
workers have been set up throughout the Provinces, with 236 branch 
exchanges in the chief industrial centers. Provincial exchanges for 
commercial workers have also been established. Thirteen are to | 
opened in important tourist centers and in districts in small rural 
Provinces where commercial activity is less highly developed, and 
several branch exchanges where commercial workers are to be place: 
in health resorts or in places having seasonal commercial activities. 


Internal Migration 


SUPPLEMENTARY to the local plans already described, a system 0! 
interprovincial organization exists to distribute labor over the whole 
country, taking it from regions where temporarily the supply exceeds 
the requirements and placing it where temporarily it is inadequate. 
Thus Fa seedtime and harvest many workers are taken to cer- 
tain districts where there is a shortage of labor and are returne: 
home after the seasonal work is finished. The movement has’ bee: 
more marked in recent years as a result of the policy of rural develoy- 
ment where land reclamation and improvement is being carried on 
This is done under the direction of an Internal Migration Committe 
organized under decree No. 440, March 4, 1926, which encourage: 
land settlement in uncultivated districts by regulating internal 
migration and encouraging movements of the labor supply. 

In June and July, 1929, 76,080 persons were moved by this com- 
mittee temporarily to crop-growing regions. 

The Minister of Public Works is permitted to declare certain public 
works to be urgent and permit a permanent transfer of labor, 1 
which case the State will pay part of the traveling and housing 
expenses of the workers transferred. After five families have been 
put at work on land settlement undertakings the State pays 25 per 
cent of the expenses of the undertakings and from 20 to 33 per cent 
of the expenses of small holders who have effected improvements on 
their farms or have brought families of settlers from other regions, 
and also will pay interest at 4 per cent for not more than 30 years 
on loans contracted by agricultural improvement enterprises which 
have definitely asked for workers. The State also encourages the 
institution of schools and measures for combating malaria and other 
infectious diseases. 
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By an order of December 24, 1928, prefects of Provinces were given 
the right to take energetic steps to prevent overcrowding in the towns, 
and town authorities have the right to send back to his place of origin 
any worker who can not prove that he has obtained employment within 
a fortnight of his arrival. This applies to permanent emigration. 


Public Works 


AN INTERDEPARTMENTAL committee to deal with the unemployment 
resulting from demobilization was set up in 1918 to carry out public 
works to a total value of 3,300 million lire. Because of unfavorable 
economic and financial conditions, a similar committee was set up 
the following year to grant loans and subsidie’ free of interest to the 
Provinces, municipalities, and private compaidies. It granted 3,500 
loans to the value of 470 million lire. The need for coordination in 
this work resulted in a third interdepartmental committee being set 
up in 1921 without satisfactory effects on the labor market, until the 
unification of public works in 1924. From 1926 to 1929, the extent 
of State action is shown in Table 3: 


TABLE 3.—PUBLIC WORKS ORGANIZED BY THE STATE, 1926 TO 1929 














Approximate value of works Number of— 
ot ad 
Period of works 
out , Lire U. 8. cur- Workers Ra A 
rency employed nished 
1926: 
ES oe eee ee eee 4,845 | 4, 151, 311, 000 $161, 461, 090 58, 189 1, 136, 612 
NE I I ok sd 5, 546 | 4, 222, 938, 000 164, 246, 950 101, 142 2, 317, 035 
1927: 
EE opens pares 5,497 | 4, 444, 568, 000 229, 161, 926 115, 203 2, 721, 453 
ener Gee POOR... kc... 5, 289 | 4, 309, 896, 000 222, 218, 238 $4, 867 1, 614, 630 
1928: 
I oe 5, 083 | 4, 521, 167, 000 237, 682, 270 114, 523 | 2, 689, 989 
nn Oe WORD oo tee 5,481 | 4, 623, 398, 000 243, 056, 656 98,792 | 1,916, 467 
1929: 
A eee eae rac ae 6, 002 | 4, 723, 286, 000 247, 188, 449 144,402 | 3, 570, 869 
ee War 5,479 | 4, 250, 281, 000 222, 434, 206 132,516 | 2, 853, 576 




















General Development Scheme 


THE MAJORITY of the population of Italy depends on agriculture 
for existence, as 92 per cent of the Kingdom is under cultivation. The 
Government is trying to reclaim uncultivated land and make it more 
productive. In 1923 and 1924, legislation was enacted for draining 
marshes and improving land in districts where malaria was prevalent. 
In 1928, the general development scheme was adopted involving the 
reclamation and development of one-thirteenth of the country which 
had not been cultivable nor habitable. July 1, 1929, the scheme was 
put into effect, covering drainage, irrigation, construction of water 
conduits, and construction and improvement of roads. The Provinces 
are to bear a part of the cost of drainage, irrigation, and rural build- 
ing. The number of workers employed on drainage, irrigation, and 
soil improvement, May, 1929, was 78,890. 

These are the most important and most characteristic features of 
the policy adopted to control unemployment in Italy. 
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New Zealand Program for Treatment of Unemployment 
































N October, 1928, the New Zealand Government appointe:! , 

committee to consider and report upon the whole question of \in- 
employment, but before the appointees could make a fair stari aj 
their work a general election brought the United Party into powcy. 
This party had pledged a more vigorous campaign against unemploy- 
ment, and one of its early acts was to renew the appointment of ti, 
committee. In August, 1929, the committee made a prelimin:ry 
report, and in January, 1930, followed this with a second repori, 
giving its considered recommendations for the treatment of {he 
whole question of unemployment. 

The situation in New Zealand, the report! points out, is affected 
by the large part the primary industries play in its economic |ifc. 
The secondary industries are to a large extent auxiliary to the avri- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits on which the prosperity of the Domi- 
nion rests, and in which the larger part of its population is engag«d. 
But these primary industries are essentially seasonal, and thcir 
fluctuations affect the subsidiary industries dependent upon ther. 
In addition, New Zealand is affected by the general causes workin 
to produce unemployment elsewhere. Analyzing the whole sitws- 
tion, the committee concludes that unemployment in New Zealand 
may be classified as follows: 


1. Seasonal unemployment in the primary industries—butter and chevse 
making, shearing, meat freezing, harvesting. 

2. Unemployment in other industries because of the seasonal nature of tlc 
primary industries—as, for instance, in connection with the transport and shij)- 
ment of butter and cheese, wool, and meat. 

3. Unemployment arising out of the permanent replacement of manual Jalwr 
by the use of improved methods and machinery—as, for instance, the use of 
tractors and other improved appliances for the lvadice and unloading of shi) 
and cargo handling on wharves, the use of steam shovels and other plant in road 


making, and the use of more effective machines generally in connection wit!: 
manufacture. 


4. Unemployment arising from the substitution of new materials—as, for 
instance, the use of oil in place of coal as ships’ fuel, the use of electric powc: 


in place of steam, and the use of brick, concrete, and steel in place of timber 
in buildings. 

5. Periodic general unemployment arising from general depression of trade, 
as occurred particularly in 1921-22, and again in 1926-27. 

6. Unemployment arising from incapacity or from improper training. 


Plan for Treatment of Problem 


THE committee holds that any satisfactory treatment of the situa- 
tion requires that industry should be so organized that it will furnish 
profitable employment to all workers. If this is not done, and if, as 2 
result, workers for whom no work is available continue to register at 
the employment exchanges, then support should be provided for 
them during their periods of unemployment. A constructive treat- 
ment of the problem demands three Sade of activity: 


1. The provision of employment between seasons for those workers who arc 
regularly employed in seasonal work connected with the primary industries. 
e provision of employment for those workers who are displaced by 
changes of industrial methods, increased use of labor-saving machinery and 
changes in the demand for commodities. 





1 New Zealand. Committeeon Unemployment. Unemployment in New Zealand. Wellington, 1929. 
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3 The provision of sustenance payments for unemployed workers willing to 
work and capable of working during periods when employment can not be found 


for tiem. 

To carry out this program, the committee feels that two things are 
essential: First, a permanent body to deal with the whole subject of 
unemployment, and, second, a fund for the use of such a body. For 
the first, it is proposed that a permanent board shall be created, 
consisting of six members appointed by the Governor-General. Two 
are to be appointed from nominations made by employers’ organiza- 
tions and two from nominations made by workers’ organizations, 
and two are to be selected by the Government, one of whom is to rep- 
resent the taxpayers not found in either the employers’ or the 
workers’ organizations, and the other is to be chairman of the board. 
This body is to function continuously, and to act in an advisory and 
consultative capacity to the Government on all questions affecting 
the welfare and development of industry. It is to be empowered to 
plan and coordinate necessary public works; to compile schedules of 
works suitable as relief schemes; to assist farmers in bringing de- 
teriorated land into production with the aid of unemployed labor; to 
make loans, when this is desirable, for the purpose of establishing the 
unemployed in productive occupations or businesses under the 
supervision of local committees; to establish bureaus for the registra- 
tion of the unemployed and for organizing employment; to undertake 
relief works if and when these are found necessary; and to make 
sustenance payments to the unemployed for whom work is not 
available. 

These activities are to be financed by a special fund, the employ- 
ment and sustenance fund, which is to be raised, in the main, by 
direct taxation. Unemployment, the committee insists, is a social 
problem, and its cost should be borne by the community as a whole, 
instead of by merely that part of the community immediately engaged 
in industry. Raising the fund by indirect taxation is not desirable, 
since in that case the , Boe se is not realized and the individual taxpayer 
feels no personal interest in the question. It is proposed, therefore, 
that the fund shall be raised by a flat-rate employment tax on all 
workers, ranging from 12s. to 24s. annually, a penny per pound tax on 
individual incomes and undistributed company profits, an equivalent 
addition to the land tax, and a 1 per cent levy on the local general 
taxes. From these sources, it is calculated, about £700,000 a year 
would be raised. This may be insufficient to meet current expenses 
and to build up a reserve for times of stress, so it is proposed that 
one-third of the board’s expenses each year shall be met by the 
General Government, and two-thirds by the fund. As a result of 
this, while the amount raised for the fund will be fairly constant 
year by year, the amount given by the Government will vary directly 
with the amount of unemployment prevailing each year. 

The committee thus sums up the nature of its recommendations: 

In the foregoing recommendations there are three outstanding features: First, 
the treatment of unemployment as a social problem, and the consequent provisions 
designed to spread the responsibility for and also the cost of measures taken 
toward a solution of this problem as widely as possible over the whole com- 
munity; second, the establishment of a permanent nongovernmental board of ° 
citizens as an organization with authority to deal with all matters pertaining to 


the relief of the unemployed and the provision of special works for their absorption 
(this organization to act also as an advisory body to the Government on industrial 
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and economic questions which require from time to time to be dealt wi), 1 by 
legislation and which inevitably affect the development of industries) ; and, | |) rd, 
the establishment of a fund for the purposes of the employment board to which, 
with very few exceptions, every citizen of the country will contribute. 

Our very definite and unanimous conclusions are—first, the problem «/ ,,). 
employment for its solution requires an organization of a nature diferent from 
anything which has previously been provided—in other words, the board whi. |; wo 
recommend; second, the organization can not work without funds; third {},. 
responsibility for providing the funds must be as widely spread as can po..i})|, 
be made effective. 


a lp ee pm 


Growth of Unemployment in Russia 


} So published by the Russian Central Statistical Bure. | 
show a steady growth of unemployment among the membe rs of 
the labor unions in the Soviet Union (U.S. S. R.) during 1926-27 to 
1928-29. According to these figures the number in each of the years 
since 1925-26 was as follows: 1925-6, 1,182,500; 1926-7, 1,774,100 
1927-8, 2,192,400; 1928-9, 2,319,700. There are no available di ata 
showing the number of unemployed workers outside of the labor union 
membership. 


1 — (U. g. 8.R.). Central Statistical Bureau. Statisticheskoe Obozrenie, Moscow, December, | 1), 
p. 
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Child Labor in Wisconsin 


HE Industrial Commission of Wisconsin publishes in its Bulletin 
No. 23, April, 1930, a summary of child labor permits issued in 
1929, the conditions revealed by the examinations required, the school 
attainments of the children concerned, their age, nativity, and dis- 
tribution among industries, accidents to minors, and the like. The 
number of new or original permits issued is compared with those of 
former years, with the following results: 


NUMBER OF NEW OR ORIGINAL CHILD LABOR PERMITS ISSUED IN WISCONSIN, 














1925 TO 1929 
Permits issued Permits issued 
, SORT SAS SE I he ee Me? Some TOS ke on ee ae Whole 
Y ear 
State, out- State out- | State 
Milwaukee! side of Whole State Year Milwaukee| side of 

Milwaukee Milwaukee 
Ee Ley 6, 559 8, 514 15, 073 |] 1928_......__- 5, 791 8, 535 14, 326 
NOOB er 6, 343 9, 164 15, 507 || 1929.....___- ‘ 6, 173 8, 978 15, 151 
1907 ea 6, 283 7,773 14, 056 





























In Milwaukee, it will be noticed, there has been a slight falling off in 
the number of new permits as compared with those issued in 1925, 
while in the rest of the State there has been an increase, though it is 
but small. In the number of permits reissued there has been a 
decrease both in Milwaukee and in the rest of the State, so that the 
total number issued in 1929 is 20,132, against 20,893 in 1925. 

In Milwaukee a physical examination given to 3,523 of the children 
applying for permits showed that only 6.5 per cent were free from 
defect. Dental defects were by far the most common, 2,209 children, 
or 62.5 per cent of the total group having this as their principal 
defects; 14.1 per cent had throat defects; 6.5 per cent had trouble with 
their eyes; 3.7 per cent suffered from malnutrition; and 1.3 per cent 
from heart trouble. The large majority of these impairments, it is 
stated, could be successfully treated and disposed of without much 
trouble or expense. The medical examination proves particularly 
valuable in the cases of children having serious impairments, such as 
leaky hearts, advanced stages of goiter, nervous diseases, defects of 


sight or hearing, and the like. 





ett tatty tp dit 
=—_ eo eq 


Compensation Cases of Wisconsin Minors Closed in 1929 


et t0s of compensable injuries to minors in Wisconsin 
are presented in Wisconsin Labor Statistics, April, 1930 (Bul- 


letin No. 23), which is devoted to the subject of child labor in the 
State during 1929. 
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Under the employment regulations of Wisconsin, labor per nits 
may be issued by the industrial commission to children unde, {7 
years of age, allowing them to work (except in certain employments, 
which are prohibited because of their hazardous character), and the 
employment of such minors without permits is illegal. Permits are 
not required for minors between 17 and 21 years of age, but their 
employment in certain occupations is illegal. 

The State compensation act provides that a minor of permit age 
who is injured while employed without a labor permit in otherwise 
lawful employment is entitled to double indemnity. A minor of 
either permit age or over who is injured while employed in a pro- 
hibited occupation is entitled to triple indemnity. 

The increased liability can not be insured, and is consequently 
paid by the employer instead of by the insurance carrier. This 
provision discourages the illegal employment of minors and also 
secures to the claimant practically the amount of the indemnity 
which would ordinarily be recovered at common law, but without 
contest or delay. 

The number of cases in which the increased compensation was 
claimed, and the difference in cost to the respective employers, })\ 
calendar years, from 1921 to 1929, are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—INCREASED COMPENSATION PAID FOR INJURIES TO MINORS ILLEGALLY 
EMPLOYED IN WISCONSIN, 1921 TO 1929 





I 














{ 
Number of cases Amount of compensation 
| 
ae Em- Em- 
Year ployed | ployed 
with |in pro-| Total Normal Penalty Total 
out hibited 
permit | work 
| 
kieran emcee yd eid a teiee 86 11 _ & Se See $24, 499. 37 j|...--.-- 
Gs iis wiv aac dtane cuba eseeks~n aewnees 65 10 75 $6, 135. 00 12, 387. 46 $18, 522 Th 
Bb titencantignommedmdcse ck wqunas 63 6 69 9, 781. 79 19, 640. 24 29, 442. 053 
lad el RS aE SEE i Ag Sa oe RLS 73 14 87 15, 214. 44 30, 604. 58 55, 819. 02 
SS Sees same re eee meter es 50 7 57 5, 805. 76 11, 596. 39 17, 402. 15 
Bac Gntebn Siu api alan oe Bete 49 17 66 12, 839. 17 22, 434. 24 35, 273. 41 
Wi ideeses.- b> Geet enemy es hp RS pe 30 15 45 11, 110. 82 16, 112. 49 27, 223. 334 
A aha ioc Siig Se Sopa sap lp  siluipanbe acl 33 20 53 7, 593. 86 9, 653. 91 17, 247. 77 
ERE eB ea piece ent ocean cease aie 26 13 39 9, 192. 85 10, 057. 61 19, 250. 46 

















Of the 22,360 compensation cases closed in the State during 1929, 
there were 2 ,333 cases, or 10.4 per cent of the total, which involved 
injuries to minors. Table 2 shows the number of compensable cases 
closed in the year, by extent of injury, time cost, and money cost, 
classified according to age of the injured minor: 
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PacLeE 2—COMPENSATION CASES OF MINORS IN WISCONSIN CLOSED DURING 1929, 
TIME LOST, AND BENEFITS PAID, BY AGE OF INJURED 
































aie Medical aid in fee 

Number of cases pnt 

St an 
Fatal, Number PE hen al | Funeral 

Age and |Perma-| mom. of days pe. | ex- 
reo g partial porary | otal lost paid a | Amount — 
: cae dis- seacties paid 
total ey | bility = | 
ability | | 
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12 youRcsoc Sa. a ee ee 1 1 107 $122 1 | $201 
13 VORMB Si stank vat 1 1 2 594 1,110 2} 2 |. } 
14 YORI. 3 oo esas | sbes 2 10 12 851 1, 493 12 2 
15 years...-.------ : 3 12 15 5, 591 15, 683 13 ae 
16 years_____-- 2 11 112 125 | 25, 584 22, 802 112 5, 352 $400 
Vp See ; 2 27 197 226 23, 214 20, 654 211 9, 297 200 
1S VORTR b6 ie eons. 3 52 494 549 51, 406 40, 919 509 19, 468 600 
19 years. _.--- : 1 71 641 713 65, 596 77, 803 658 32, 020 200 
20 years....----- 3 67 620 690 | 71,789] 79,677 620 | 27,568 600 
Akos... ... ll | 234} 2,088} 2,333 | 244,732] 260,263 | 2,138 | 95,389] 2,060 




















Report of English Advisory Committees for Juvenile Employ- 
ment 


HE report of the Ministry of Labor on the work of these com- 
mittees for the year 1928' shows a marked increase in the number 
of committees and amount of work done. Late in 1927 the whole 
responsibility for the work of these local committees engaged in 
advising, placing, and following up young persons either anxious to 
enter employment or already in it, which had up to that time been 
divided between the local education authorities and the Ministry of 
Labor, was transferred to the latter body. During 1928 two national 
advisory councils, one for England and Wales and one for Scotland, 
were formed and devoted\considerable attention to the whole subject, 
especially to the adoption of a system of working permits for all boys 
and girls under 18. No definite conclusion on the matter had been 
reached, however, at the time of the issuance of the report under 
review. At the close of the year, 282 local advisory and labor com- 
mittees were operating in England and Wales. In Scotland, the 
system does not seem to have taken root, and questions concerning 
juvenile employment are handled directly by the Ministry of Labor. 
The local committees are made up of representatives of the local 
education authorities and teachers, employers representing the more 
important local industries, representatives of the working people, 
and others interested in problems of juvenile employment and wel- 
fare, so that each committee is in a position to know the views of 
industry and education alike on any question which may arise. In 
some cases subcommittees are tormaed to handle special aspects of 
employment—such as apprenticeship schemes, after care, and the 
— = secondary-school pupils—or to deal with a particular group 
ol trades. 





1QGreat Britain. Ministry of Labor. Report on the work of advisory committees for juvenile employ- 
ment for the year 1928. London, 1929. . 





’ 
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General Position at End of 1928 


THE rate of unemployment among juvenile workers, 3.6 per cent, 
was low as compared with that among adult insured workers, which 
was 11.4 per cent. There was much variation, however, according 
to the industrial character of a given district. In London and the 
southern counties generally, the demand for young workers was good, 
and those leaving school could be placed within a few weeks. |) 
Wales, however, on the Tyneside and through the north generally, 
demand was light and irregular. . 


Unemployment among juveniles is essentially a ‘“‘black spot’’ probleis 
Moreover, while there may be on any one day approximately 70,000 juveniles 
unemployed between the ages of 14 and 18, the individuals constituting that 
number are constantly changing. Apart from those working short time for 


varying periods, the unemployed register is composed, except for the few weeks 
following the end of the school term, mainly of those who defer taking up employ- 
ment in the hopes of obtaining some selected situation, or who are changing from 
job to job. Juvenile unemployment may therefore, apart from the distressed 
mining areas, to no small extent be regarded as a phase of transition between 
school and work or between different employments. 


Juvenile Unemployment Centers 


WuereE such juvenile unemployment centers are established, 
attendance is usually compulsory for young persons drawing unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, but is voluntary for those under 16. 
At the close of 1928 there were 97 such centers in operation, of which 27 
were in the distressed mining areas. Practical training is given at the 
centers, usually of a general rather than a vocational type, as it is 
desired to give instruction in the principles of coordination of hand 
and brain that underlie all manual work rather than to develop 
dexterity in any specific occupation. A few of the committees, 
however, arrange their courses so as to give at least a partial training 
for the staple trades of the district. In Sunderland, for instance, 
the aim is ‘‘to help those boys who have already commenced to serve 
apprenticeships to increase their knowledge of their own trades, 
while giving general training to the others.” A more definite effort 
of this kind is made in the case of the girls, preparation for domestic 
service occupying a prominent place in the training provided for 
them. Partly as a result of this, the committees report that domestic 
service is less unpopular among girls than it was. Almost without 
exception the committees report a greater willingness on the part of 
the girls to consider positions as domestics, and while part of this is 
attributed to the difficulty of finding other work, part is “directly 
traceable to a slightly different outlook upon domestic work that 
appears to have arisen.’”’ There is still some difficulty, however, 
on the part of employers who do not wish to take girls as young as 
14 and 15, and on the part of parents who do not wish their young 
daughters to take resident positions, preferring to have them under 
home control. 


Transfer of Juveniles from Distressed Areas 


In some of the areas where unemployment was most serious it 
became apparent by 1927 that for a considerable proportion 0! 
juveniles reaching the school-leaving age there was no chance ol 
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securing employment within a reasonable distance of their homes. 
By way of preparation for transferring at least a part of the young 
ap) licants, the number of juvenile unemployment centers for boys 
in the distressed mining areas was considerably increased, the courses 
of instruction were changed, aid in reaching the centers was provided 
for those who lived at a distance, and wide publicity was given to the 
lan for transference. In February, 1928, the first transfers were 
made, specially selected boys being given transportation to places 
where positions had been found for them which offered satisfactory 
conditions and the prospect of reasonably permanent work. It was 
soon found that many of the vacancies, though satisfactory in other 
respects, did not pay wages sufficient to meet the expenses of a boy 
living away from home. ‘To meet this situation, a part of the fund 
raised for the relief of the distressed mining areas was appropriated 
to help in such cases. Careful and comprehensive arrangements were 
made for safeguarding the process of transfer and for maintaining 
supervision and aftercare. Clubs, religious bodies, and other organi- 
zations have helped by providing opportunities for recreation, 
supplying companionship, and generally lending a hand in making 
the newcomers fit easily into their environment. . 

An objection urged against the scheme at first was that it would 
simply mean keeping local juveniles out of work for the benefit of 
those from a distance. In practice, however, it has been possible 
to send transferees to areas in which there is a shortage of juvenile 
labor, so that this difficulty has not arisen. A second important 
objection, the natural reluctance of parents to let their children go 
away from their own care, has been met largely by the system of 
local friendly cooperation and supervision, which prevents exploita- 
ton of the young workers and supplies sana and wholesome 
relationships. From February 17, 1928, when the plan was first 
initiated, to the end of the year, 1,840 boys had been placed in new 
locations and during the latter part of the time the rate of transfer 
was about 50 a week. 

For obvious reasons less has been done in transferring girls, and as 
far as they are concerned the plan is usually limited to placing them 
in domestic service with carefully selected employers. Every safe- 
guard has been taken to insure their safety and welfare, and the advi- 
sory committees have made a point of keeping in contact with each 
individual girl. In all, several hundred girls under 18 were trans- 
ferred during the year. 
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Recent Developments in Family Allowance Systems ' 


N THE early postwar years the payment of family allowances was 

widespread, particularly in Continental Europe, but as econoinic 
conditions became more stable the practice declined in importance 
in certain countries. In other countries the family-allowance movye- 
ment has shown considerable progress and has aroused a great (eal 
of discussion in various parts of the world. In Scandinavia family- 
allowance schemes have been almost entirely abandoned, but in many 
of the Central European countries, such systems are still j important 
in certain kinds of employment, notably civil service and coal mining 
The family-allowance régime in both France and Belgium continies 
to expand. In the civil service of the Commonwealth of Australia 
grants have been made for children since 1920, and New South Wales 
end New Zealand have passed legislation providing for the payment 
of such benefits for families with low incomes. The preceding infor- 
mation and the following data are taken from an article in the March, 
1930, issue of the International Labor Review. 


France 


Tue establishments and services paying family allowances in money 

in France employ approximately 4,000,000 persons and pay 1,500,000,- 
000 francs? ($58,800,000) annually i in family allowances. These totus 
include the figures for the equalization funds, employers not affiliated 
with such funds, and public service. 

In 1919 there were 6 funds affiliated to the central committee on 
family allowarices. These funds had 230 member establishments 
employing 50,000 workers, and the total amount paid in family allow- 
ances was 4,000,000 francs ($548,000). In 1929 there were 229 funds 
affiliated with the committee, which had 25,000 member establish- 
ments with 1,740,000 workers, the annual disbursement in family 
allowances being 292,000,000 francs ($11,446,400). 

The average monthly rates of allowances paid by a number of the 
important funds in 1929 were, for 1 child, 28 francs ($1. 10); 2 children, 
67 francs ($2.63); 3 children, 116 francs ($4.55); 4 children, 182 
org ($7.13); 5 children, 255 frances ($10); and 6 children, 328 francs 

$12.86). 

Many of the funds also grant birth bonuses and nursing allowance-, 
and the constantly expanding social services of the funds include 
visiting nurses, medical advice and inspection, dispensaries, vacation 
colonies, rest homes, etc. 

The personnel of public administrative departments are paid family 
allowances, the annual grants to State officials and employees unde: 
the act of December 29, 1929, being as follows: 





1 For previous information on the subject see U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 401 and lL!) 

Review, December, 1928 ( (pp. 20-27), and March, 1929 (pp. 146-155). 
? Conversions of this and other amounts reported in this section of the article are made on basis of | fran 

at par=3. 92 cents in U. 8. currency, except for 1919, when conversion is made on basis of 1 franc= 13.7 cent 
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bp iMILY ALLOWANCES PAID TO EMPLOYEES OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATIVE 




















DEPARTMENTS 
Frances aie 
Fir t CRMs Se ssncaa.s -<- --- - <--> ose ec meee sere-seasees 660 $25. 87 
Claris Sn i 2s ca eka rs ost ehar open does icaa ote 960 37. 63 
Phir Gaba tacks esate eaten wc ss ee bxe pedis ot Reedeg ee 1, 560 61.15 
Fourth and each subsequent child__. : Ecler aie iis eats Rae ED 1, 920 75. 26 





The State also makes contributions under various acts for the aid 
of large families and for child welfare. The total credits allocated by 
the State under such provisions in 1929 are given below: 


CREDITS APPROPRIATED IN 1929 BUDGETS FOR ASSISTANCE OF LARGE FAMILIES 
AND CHILD PRESERVATION 








eee United States 
Item Francs currency 
State share in child endowment bonuses granted by department and com- 

EES MOR ENINER tet ee NO eROr eye OMe yme < SPU Se ak 2 Meee. Te La es 17, 000, 000 $666, 400 
National encouragement of large familes (act of July 22, 1923)_.______- 132, 000, 000 5, 174, 400 
Assistance of women in childbirth______.-_._........----.----.--------------}| 10, 500,000 411, 600 
Assistanes Of pursing mothers........._...............-. ERS oh, Sone a 32, 000, 000 1, 254, 400 
Grant to societies for assisting mothers and protecting early childhood____- 7, 500, 000 294, 000 
Assistance to large families and indigent widows___.___.___.-_...._-____-- ; 8, 000, 000 313, 600 
State share in expenditure on the assistance of children_-___-___- pee hates 50, 000, 800 , 960, 











The ninth family allowance congress, 1929, expressed the wish that 
the funds should endeavor to assist their beneficiaries to apply the 
cheap housing acts. This congress also reached the conclusion that 
the funds’ social work would not be superseded by the provisions of 
the new insurance legislation, although care would be required to avoid 
duplication of effort. 

Chief among the large undertakings in which family allowances are 
paid, outside of equalization funds, are coal mining and railway opera- 
tion. Allowances, made under collective agreements in most mining 
regions amount to 1 franc (3.9 cents) per day for the first child, 1.50 
franes (5.9 cents) for the second child, and 2 francs (7.8 cents) for 
the third child. In the Saar and .Aoselle district, however, married 
workers receive 1 franc, plus for the first child 1.25 francs (4.9 cents), 
for the second child 1.50 francs, and for each subsequent child 2 
francs. For the mining districts in France on the whole the allow- 
ances in cash formed 3.1 per cent of the aggregate earnings of all the 
workers in 1927. 

By the act of December 19, 1922, and related decrees, contractors 
for public works and buildings for the State are obliged to pay 
f amily allowances to their workers and must affiliate with an approved 
equalization fund. Department or municipalities may also compel 
their contractors to make such grants. A bill drafted by the Govern- 
ment proposed to include in the family-allowance system all employers 
furnishing supplies to the State or the Departments and municipalities, 
on the et 9 that the system had not resulted in higher prices for 
building and public works and had given general satisfaction. This 
measure, however, was tabled. 
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With the expansion of the voluntary payment of family allow: ::c¢; 
the movement for compulsory system has also made headway. |i. 
ing recent years several bills for the purpose have been introd iced 
into Parliament and have had considerable backing. The matter his 
at last been taken up by the Government, the Minister of Labo, 
preparing a bill which was referred to the superior family allowince 
commission established by a decree of January 26, 1929. The com- 
mission unanimously approved the bill, with the exception of the pro. 
vision including agriculture within the scope of the proposed law. The 
representative of the Ministry of Agriculture was not desirous of having 
the act apply immediately to agriculture, but the agricultural equalizu- 
tion funds wished inclusion under the law at once. The measure |ias 
been modified so that the law would not be immediately applicable to 
agriculture but could be made so by administrative order, setting the 
dates and defining the conditions of the application. The bill, which 
is drafted in accordance with the generally prevailing idea that the 
employer should pay family allowances, is at present before Parlia- 
ment. 

A report presented at the 1929 family allowance congress, giving 
data for 123 funds for 1926, 1927, and 1928, showed that the percent- 
age heads of families formed of the whole number of workers rose 
from 25.22 in 1926 to 25.52 in 1928 and that the number of children 
for about the same number of families increased from 410,677 in 1926 
to 525,509 in 1928. There was also a greater proportion of larger 
families among the families covered by the funds in 1928 than in 
1926. Furthermore, based on figures from 46 funds, it is estimated 
that in 1928 the birth rate in the working population of the funds was 


more than 50 per cent higher than in the general population of similar 
age. Statistics for 27 funds showed an infant mortality rate below 
one year of 7.14 per 100 in 1928, while the rate for the general popu- 
lation was 9.10. 


Belgium 


Tue first family-allowance fund in Belgium was established in 1921 
in the Verviers district in the light engineering industry. In 1922 a 
fund of building employers and public-works contractors was consti- 
tuted. In 1925 the equalization funds numbered 13, with a member- 
ship of 773 firms, employing 152,600 workers. According to the 
Association of Family Allowance Funds (formerly the Committee for 
the Study of Family Allowances) there were 40 approved * funds on 
June 1, 1929, and the estimated number of workers employed by the 
member firms of funds for which figures were available for the end of 
June, 1929, was 555,740,* as compared with 511,219 at the close of 
1928 and 268,147 in November, 1927. In addition there were the 
staffs of public administrative departments providing family allow- 
ances, which included 123,000 persons in 1929, and such grants were 
also being made by railways with 110,000 workers and the Provinces 
and communes with forces aggregating 20,000 making a total o/ 
808,740. 

The accompanying table shows the monthly allowance rates o! 
five important funds: 





3 The act of Apr. 14, 1928, requires that family-allowance funds be approved. 
“a For —- for which the number of workers on June 30, 1929, were not available, figures for the close / 
1 were en. 
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(ABLE 1.—FAMILY ALLOWANCES PAID BY 5 BELGIAN FUNDS, JUNE, 1929 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of 1 belga (5 francs) at par=13.9 cents] 








Monthly rates for— 


























Fifth or 
First child | Second child | Third child | Fourth child | subsequent 
Fund child 

U.S. U..8. 0.8: U.S. U.S. 

Francs} cur- |Franes| cur- |Francs| cur- |Francs| cur- |Franes| cur- 

rency rency reney rency rency 

Ce Rh ae oe ge RO tr. eee 
District of Liege.............-- 15 | $0.42 30 | $0.83 50 | $1.39 &0 | $2.22 80 | $2.22 
Antwelp association______._- 15 42 20 . 56 49 1.11 &O 2.22 80 2. 22 
Tor nal 2 dee knees ete 15 42 20 . 56 40 1.1] 80 | 2.22 20 2.23 
Brabant (workers) .-.-.-_.---- 15 .42 25 .70 40 1.11 OO) 222 80 2.22 
Verviers (textiles)..........-- 40 1.11 60 1. 67 80 | 2.22 90 | 2.50 100 2.78 
































Additional statistics concerning the same five funds are given in 


the following table: 

Tani, 2-—-NUMBER OF CHILDREN COVERED BY 5 BELGIAN FUNDS, FAMILIES RE- 
CKIVING ALLOWANCES, WORKERS EMPLOYED, AND AMOUNTS PAID DURING 
FIRST HALF OF 1929 


[Conversions into U.S. currency made on basis of one belga (5 francs) at par= 13.9 cents] 





























3 Number | Amounts paid during 
Number age AF aa first-half of 1929 
of fe es 
Fund of receiving workers | 
children allow employed 
covered ne =| «DY affili- ae Cs. 
ances lated firms| Francs currency 
District of Liége______- palate ete cee On eee 35, 156 21, 475 79, 280 | 4,931,801 | $137, 104 
Arit ween a Oo et 12, 932 7, 796 21, 887 1, 852, 445 51, 498 
TOUT 0 bn Fis oo os ac aoe panesoee 8, 040 5, 281 16, 782 | 1, 003, 037 27, 884 
Brabant etde ass 6 ee et ea SS 23, 361 14, 202 36, 573 | 3, 270, 585 90, 922 
Vee VIE 52S ops Seudechicee atten esl den Se pte mca 5, 936 3, 685 16,137 | 1, 577, 817 43, 863 








Until recently, family allowances in the mining industry were paid 
by the companies individually and not by funds. The act of April 14, 
1928, provided that producers who furnish supplies to the State 
shall pay family allowances by affiliation with an approved family 
allowance fund. As the mine operators fell within this classification, 
they created funds in the districts of Centre, Charleroi, Liége, Lim- 
burg, and Mons. The rates of these funds conform to the provisions 
of the act. The rules and regulations of the family allowance funds 
in these mining districts generally stipulate that each affiliated com- 
pany shall pay the allowance directly to its personnel and make a 
monthly contribution to the family allowance fund. A _ provisional 
monthly settlement is effected between the individual company and 
the fund, and a final settlement is made at the close of the year. 

Even before the war family allowances were granted to certain 
grades of Government employees, and in 1920 the system was made 
general for State officials: Allowances are accorded for children up 
to 21 years of age who are not earning at least 8 francs (22 cents) a 
day. When, under an order of July 22, 1929, a special salary in- 
‘rease was granted to State employees, an additional allowance was 
paid to married workers in some of the large towns, and the allow- 
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ances for the fourth child and following children of adminis! \tiy, 
officials were made more substantial. Under the orders of Dece he; 
16, 1927, and July 22, 1929, administrative officials receive monthly 
family allowances as follows: 


MONTHLY ALLOWANCES TO ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 

















U.8. 
currency 


| Franes 





| Frances 
| 


Beiaeeey Me ea 
es 30 $0. 83 | Tourte Cnuta...........- 150 
Second child_-_____- 50 1.39" Fifth and each subsequent | 
Third child.__.............- 110 2 ff cail? X 





Ea ae Se Se ne a oan 


iy DB Vo.ter Vo 

Judicial officials do not receive an allowance fut*the first child by 
under an act of July 30,1928, are paid 140 francs ($3.89) for the third 
child, 180 frances ($5) for the fourth, and 200 frances ($5.56) for the 
fifth and each subsequent child. A bonus of 300 frances ($8.34) is also 
granted at the birth of each child. The continuation of the payment 
of these grants to pensioned State employees has been recommended 
by the Belgian league in favor of large families. Moreover, a recent 
proposal has been made in the Senate that the Government shout« 
consider the possibility of extending family allowances to woman State 
employees provided their husbands are not in State employment and 
are not receiving such benefit. Many Provinces: and communes are 
paying family ice cubis to their employees. 

The act of April 14, 1928,° imposed the payment of family allow- 
ances and membership in an equalization fund ‘‘on contractors 
carrying out work for the State, the Provinces, or the communes, or 
work subsidized by these, as well as by manufacturers or producers 
supplying the State, Provinces, or communes with goods, provided the 
order amounts to at least 50,000 francs” ($1,390). In accordance 
with the same act, concessionaires of public services are obliged to 
affiliate with an equalization fund and such obligation may be extended 
under the law to public-utility institutions and public establishments.’ 
All the workers employed by the affiliated establishments must be 
covered by the system. Employers to whom the act is applicable are 
obliged to affiliate with an approved equalization fund. 

Under the provisions of the above act the following rates are paid: 
15 franes (42 cents) for the first child, 20 francs (56 cents) for the 
second, 40 francs ($1.11) for the third, and 80 francs ($2.22) for each 
subsequent child, until the age of 14. Allowances are continued until 
the age of 18 in the case of children not engaged in trades or who are 
apprenticed under a contract approved by the Government and under 
its control. | 

Considerable support has been given recently to proposals with « 
view to making the payment of family allowances a legal obligation 
on allemployers. Some of these schemes provide that such grants be 
made from contributions either by the State or by employers to al! 
persons who are not well-to-do. A Government bill which proposed 





5 For a summary of the law see Labor Review, Washi mn, July, 1928, pp. 39-40. 
6 Under an order of — 29, 1928, certain public establishments and public utility institutions were place | 
under the obligation. To obtain approval a fund must make application to the Ministry of Labor, whic!) 


consults the commission for family allowances, created under. the act, of Apr. 14, 1928. This commissiv: 
has 11 members, 3 of whom tepresent the employers and 3 the workers. : si 
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to ;nakeit compulsory for all employers to grant family allowances was 
tabled in December, 1929. According to the measure every employer 
in industry properly so called, commerce, and agriculture would be 
required. to be a member of an equalization fund, while the task of 
“s:perequalization’’? would be performed by a national equalization 
fund to which each individual fund would be affiliated. 

Very interesting reports have been made by several of the important 
Belgian funds as to the effects of the family-allowance system on the 
birth rate and on child welfare. In the report (for the period October, 
1927, to September, 1928) of the fund for the federation of factories 
producing zine, lead, etc., it,is, stated that since 1922, when this fund 
was first established, the percent:.ze of heads of families had risen 
from 27.8 *»4° 27-1 the percentage of children to the total number 
of workers iroiui 60.4 vo 98.19; and that the birth rate per 100 workers 
rose from 8.27 in 1923-24 to 9.36 in the year 1927-28. 

The Brabant Regional Fund reports that its mortality rate for 
children under 1 year of age declined from 5.8 per 100 in 1925 to 5.1 
per 100 in 1926, and that for children under 14 (or 16) years of age 
from 1.0 per 100 in 1925 to 0.57 per 100 in 1926. The national child 
welfare organization reported for the same region a mortality rate in 
1923 of 8.58 per 100 for children under 1 year of age. It is pointed 
out, however, that it is not easy to evaluate these figures without a 
knowledge of the age distribution and the general variations in the 
make-up of the working populatidas covered. 


Germany 


In Germany the family-allowance system is not so important as it 
was in 1921--1924, particularly in private industrial undertakings. 
However, it is still in operation in coal mining and is also maintained 
in various districts for clerical workers, including those employed in 
wholesale and retail trade, and in a number of industries, for example, 
the metal, chemical, textile, and clothing industries. The system 
continues to be important in the public services and in insurance 
companies and banks. 

In the mining industry in all districts family allowances.are provided 
for in collective agreements. One grant is for the wife or household 
and the other grants are for children. Such allowances are supple- 
mentary to the money wages of married, widowed, and divorced 
workers and also to single workers who have dependents. The 
present allowances per shift in four important districts range from 0.09 
to 0.16 reichsmark (2.1 to 3.8 cents) for a wife or household and for 
each child, usually up to 14 years of age or as long as he or she is 
attending school. The workers also receive allowances in kind, mainly 
coal, which is distributed free or at a reduced price. As a rule, 
married workers receive more coal than single workers. 

Under the act of December 19, 1927, on salaries in State service, a 
monthly allowance of 20 marks ($4.76) is granted for each legitimate, 
adopted, or illegitimate child up to the age of 16 years in charge of its 
father. If a child is still attending school or is receiving vocational 
training or has an income of its own of less than 30 marks ($7.14) 
per month, the allowance is granted between the ages of 16 and 21. 
When a child is physically or mentally infirm and not able to make a 
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living and whose own income is less than 30 marks ($7.14) per month, 
there is no age limit for the payment of the allowance. Married 
women employed by the State are paid family allowances, provided 
the husbands are unable to provide adequately for their children 

As a result of the uniform rate system for all classes of officials. 
family allowances constitute a larger percentage of the total earninvs of 
lower-grade officials than of higher-grade officials, as will be noted {rom 
the table given below: 


TABLE 3.—MEDIUM MONTHLY SALARIES IN FORCE FROM OCTOBER, 1927, lop 
SPECIFIED CLASSES OF MARRIED AND SINGLE STATE OFFICIALS 





Gi GRABER 5! oe ae 
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3 Salary 

ra ae ae tad Per cent 
ay Single Married, with wife and| salary of 
a Class of official os 2 children Married is 
t Pee an oe Bt of sal i) of 
BS sul 

‘| Reichs- U.S. Reichs- U.S. 

4 marks currency marks currency 

43 

+ ESP gee as Sais ree 179 $42. 60 235 $55. 93 131.3 
+ Se Tipitiela a Pe aa aa apap ian) 297 70. 69 353 84.01 118.9 
+ ID taille hetipaccasow dsighndiioka hla theweloatendok <isibio 584 138. 99 654 155. 65 112.0 
, I hid thle sernninnirncpinhinisieieclibats Adsutstinaebiieteh 997 237. 29 1, 067 253. 95 107.0 
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fa Poland 


In Pouanp family allowances are paid not only in coal mining but 
in certain manufacturing industries. These benefits are also being 
granted in State and other public services. 

Family allowances paid in the coal-mining industry constitute an 
average supplement to the earnings of the workers as a whole of 
approximately y 6 per cent, ranging from about 4% per cent in Upper 
Silesia to approximately. 10 per cent in the Dombrowa district. 
These grants are provided for in collective agreements and are paid by 
the employer. 

In Polish Upper Silesia the allowance for a wife or household is 0.18 
zloty (2 cerfts) and for children 0.28 zloty (3.1 cents) per shift worked 
and also for each shift lost as a result of statutory annual leave. 
In sickness or for general holidays allowances are discontinued. 
Legitimate, illegitimate, or adopted children under 14 years are eligible 
for these grants. 

In two districts, Dombrowa and Cracow, family allowances are 
paid as a percentage supplement to wages for regular work performed 
on working-days. These percentage supplements and the percentage 
distribution of workers according to marital status and family respon- 
sibilities are given in the accompanying table: 


TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGE ADDITION TO WAGES ON ACCOUNT OF FAMILY ALLOW- 
ANCES, BY CLASS OF WORKERS 
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Dombrowa district Cracow 





Class of workers Percentage | Percentage | Percentage | Percent: 
distribution] addition to jdistributicn} addition |” 
of workers wages of workers wages 

















WN tigi BO cas Aer bccn a 27 37 
Manried without children and married or widowed with 

a ae ae 33 12 27 1 
Married or widowed with 2 or 3 children._........._._- 32 19 25 
Married or widowed with 4 or more children__._._.___- ~ 29 ll 
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Ordinarily heads of families also receive larger amounts of free 
coal than do single workers. 

The following figures from the statistical annual of the Polish 
Republic, 1929, show the proportion family allowances constitute 
of the salaries of specified officials in the capital of the country: 


rapi be -MONTHLY SALARIES OF OFFICIALS IN ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICEIN WAR- 
SAW, DECEMBER, 1928 


[One zloty at par= 11.2 cents] 





























= 
Salaries 
— Percentage 
Occupation Unmarried Married, with 2 children Bes Se 
coke CS ee to salary 
of single 
P _ U.S. ‘ . U.S. 
Zlotys currency Zlotys currency | 
Chiefs of section _-- " 797 $ &9. 26 992 $111. 10 124 
Secretaries... - - 303 33. 94 439 49. 17 145 
Clerks (first grade) wo er----- - ~ 264 29. 57 365 40. 88 138 
Teachers in secondary schools cee 362 40. 54 463 51. 86 128 
A esccne Sino was ooo a 45 skies ode ; 146 16. 35 234 26. 21 168 
Czechoslovakia 


Tue scope of the family allowance system in Czechoslovakia is 
more restricted than it was some years ago. The allowances, however, 
are still being paid to certain industrial groups, especially coal miners. 
In coal mining these grants are provided for in collective agreements 
and constitute approximately 3 per cent of the total earnings of all 
workers. In the Moravia-Ostrava district, heads of families with at 
least 3 children receive allowances as follows, per shift worked: 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES TO HEADS OF CERTAIN FAMILIES 


























VU. 8. LB. 
Crowns | currency Crowns | currency 
(cents) | (cents) 
| 
spatial Aes Wee CE eee LoS G ES ‘a om 
3 children___- 1, 83 5.4 || 6 children_____- eS Pee : 2.19 6.5 
{ children_._. 1.95 5.8 || 7 or more children __-- 2.31 | 6.8 
5 chil@eg ois... ...: ; | 2. 07 6.1 | 








These grants are made until the child is 14 years of age or until 
18, when he is still attending school or is not capable of working. 

The amounts allowed and the regulations for their payment are 
not the same in all mining districts. In some cases widows with 
or without children are accorded allowances, as are also unmarried 
workers in charge of children. Mine operators in Czechoslovakia 
also follow the custom of distributing larger quantities of coal to 
married workers and other workers with households than to single 
workers without households. 

In June, 1926, after several years’ suspension, a system of agar d 
allowances was again established for State officials. State ad- 
ministrative and judicial officials are accorded 1,800 crowns ($53.28) 





? Family allowances are also paid to officials in the legal service and to persons on military duty. 
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per annum for one child and 3,000 crowns ($88.80) for several | hil. 
dren. Salaried State employees receive annually 1,200 crowns ($°;.\.52) 
for one child and 2,100 crowns ($62.16) for several children. 


Other European Countries 


Various other European countries also pay family allowances in 
their State services. Among these countries are Austria, Bule earia, 
Denmark, Estonia, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, the Nethe r 
lands, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. Such grants are 
also made to a limited extent in private industry. 

The allowances are usually paid independently by individual employers, }ut 
in the Netherlands a number of equalization funds have been established. [pn 
Italy, family allowances are paid to all persons employed by the ministrics _ 
the autonomous public services, including railways, posts, and telegraph 


well as in banking and in certain districts in industry. In Austria, family 
allowances are also paid in some branches of private industry, especially ‘oal 


mining, and to salaried clerical employees, including those of the large banks 
in Vienna. In Switzerland, the system of family allowances is in force for 
Federal State servants, both officials and manual workers, including those of 


the Federal railways and the post office. Allowances are also paid by some 
cantonal and communal administrations and by a few private undertakings. 
The importance of the allowances varies greatly in the different countries and 
industries. 


Australia 


Tue problem as to whether the basic wage should meet the re- 
quirements of an average family or whether family needs should be 
taken care of by special allowances has aroused an immense amount 
of discussion in Australia in the last decade. 

Since 1920 married officials in the Commonwealth Government 
have been receiving family allowances, and in 1927 an act was passed 
in New South Wales providing for family allowances to workers with 
small incomes. This led to a demand for uniform legislation on the 
matter throughout the Commonwealth, and to the appointment of 
a ra aga commission on child endowment and family allowances, 
which reported early in 1929,’ the majority being against the establish 
ment of a general compulsory system of family allowances and the 
minority in favor of some system of this kind. 

The New South Wales child endowment act of 1927, referred to 
above, has been a storm center of controversy. This measure, it 
may be recalled, was introduced at the same time as the new industrial 
arbitration (living wage declaration) act of 1927, which stipulated 
that the unit for fixing the living wage should be a man and wife 
only instead of a family with two children. It was provided under 
the child-endowment or family-allowance system that employers con- 
tribute 3 per cent of their wages bill to meet the expense of paying 
5s. ($1.22) per week for each Te egitimate child under 14 years of ave 
when the family income did not exceed the annual amount of tlic 
living wage based on the needs of a man and wife with no children 
plus the sum of £13 ($63.26) for each child in the family. The e1- 
fae? gpd contributions have twice been temporarily discontinued !)\ 

w, as the sum needed to meet the expenses of child endowmei 





8 For summary of this report, see Labor Review, Washington, October, 1929, pp. 81-83. 
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was less than estimated, while under the act of April 8, 1929, the tax 
was cut to 2 per cent of the wages bill. 

The chief controversy concerning the system has been over the 
family unit for which the living wage should be fixed. In June, 
1927, Mr. Justice Piddington, the industrial commissioner, in his 
first basic wage declaration under the industrial arbitration act, pro- 
viding a new family unit, slightly increased the old basic wage be- 
cause of higher living costs, making such wage £4 5s. ($20.68) for 
industrial, and £4 4s. ($20.44) for rural workers. Employers opposed 
the declaration and demanded that the basic wage be reduced as 
the new family unit no longer included children who were, according 
to these industrialists, to be provided for under the family endow- 
ment act. 

‘The industrial commission was reconstituted in order that it might 
bave three members, and the problem of the basic wage was again taken 
up. In October, 1929, a majority of the commission decided on a 
reduction of the general basic wage to £3 12s. 6d. ($17.64) and of the 
rural wage to £3 2s. ($15.09). This reduction, however, was not to 
become effective until Parliament had had the opportunity to give 
consideration to the status of the law and its economic effects. Mr. 
Justice Piddington, the president of the commission, dissented with 
emphasis from this majority decision and declared that it represented 
a miscarriage of social justice. 

In December, 1929, legislation was enacted with a view to bringing 
the child-endowment system into harmony with the wage-fixing sys- 
tem. Under the new provision the industrial commission, in deciding 
upon the basic wage, shall take into consideration the needs of a man 
with a wife and one child. An allowance will be paid for each child 
except the first in families with an income less than the amount of 
such living wage. In cases where the income of the family is above 
the living wage for adult males, the child endowment otherwise due 
will be reduced by the amount of such excess. In order to meet the 
expenses of the new scheme, employers are to be taxed 1 per cent of 
their wages bill paid under State, but not under Federal awards. 
The new basic wage was declared at £4 2s. 6d. ($20.07). 


New Zealand 


Tue New Zealand family allowance act of 1926 provided a grant 
of 2s (49 cents) per week for each legitimate child under 15 years of 
age, beginning with the third child, in families in the low-income 
groups. Special authorization is required to secure these benefits 
for the children of foreigners or Asiatics. Children who are already 
recelving pensions from the Government are not eligible for family 
allowances. 
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The accompanying statistical statement shows the operation o/ the 
above-mentioned law for the biennium ending March 31, 1929: 


TABLE 6.—STATISTICS ON OPERATION OF FAMILY ALLOWANCE SYSTEM IN NEW 
ZEALAND FOR 2 YEARS ENDING MARCH 31, 1929 


[Conversions into United States currency made on basis of £1 = $4.867] 





| Year ending Mar. 3)— 
B 

| 

| 








Item mencccmate 
1928 bag 

aire eee ees | gett fs 
Number of families benefiting !______ kere ac a i SO ae ae ae : oi 3, 006 :, 763 
Total number of children of families in receipt of allowances !. } 16, 066 1S, 8&4 
Number of children in excess of 2.._______ NS Sew a ee SE ee 9, 758 11, 358 
Total amount paid during year__ hits -| $183, 252 $266, 668 
Annual value of allowances in force ! | $226, 593 $27%, 899 
Average allowance !_________________ | $75. 38 $74, 15 








1 At end of year. 
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Community Recreation in the United States in 1929 


ONTINUED progress in the community recreation movement 
yaks the year 1929 according to the annual report! of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America for that year. 
The number of cities reporting recreation facilities and programs had 
increased from 872 in 1928 to 945 in 1929, reports being included 
from all but three of the cities in the United States having a popula- 
tion of more than 50,000. The number of trained workers had also 
increased. steadily, these totaling 22,920, or 2, 158 more than the 
previous year, while there was a similar increase in the number of 
volunteer workers. The salaries and wages of the employed leaders 
were reported for the first time, the salaries in 657 cities amounting 
to approximately $7,060,000. 

Separate play areas in charge of recreation leaders numbered 
13,397, of which 1,137 were first opened in 1929. The recreation 
facilities rovided, for the cities furnishing information, include 
7,681 outdoor laygrounds, 2,341 indoor recreation centers, and 678 
recreation buildings, part of these facilities being provided for colored 
residents. The total number of yearly or seasonal participants in 
the sports or games at the outdoor playgrounds is estimated on the 


| basis of those cities reporting to have been more than 274,000,000, 


a figure which does not include the millions of people using the athletic 
fields, golf courses, bathing beaches, indoor centers, and other areas. 
Other recreation facilities reported included 1,709 athletic fields, 
4,024 baseball diamonds, 409 bathing beaches, 310 indoor and 700 
outdoor swimming pools, 7,960 tennis courts, 299 golf courses, 81 
stadiums, and 115 summer camps. 

The majority of the recreation programs are under the direction 
of municipal recreation commissions, departments, or boards, and 
in a number of cities municipal and private departments are com- 


| bined in the management of the playgrounds and community centers. 


Only 259 cities report that private organizations maintain part or 
all of the recreation facilities. 

The total expenditure for recreation in 1929 was reported as $33,- 
539,805.79—the largest amount yet reported in any year. This 
increase was due not to large expenditures for land, buildings, and 
permanent equipment but to the greater amount expended for salaries 
and w ee The source of support for the community recreation 
was in t ajority of cases from municipal and county funds, nearly 
84 per ak tof the total expenditures coming from this source, while 
more than 12 per cent was secured through fees and charges, and 
only 4 per cent came from private sources. 





1 Playground and Recreation, New York, May, 1930, pp. 63-73. 
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HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Pulmonary Asbestosis 


“kas steadily increasing use of asbestos in industrial process 
has uhel a new occupational risk and added to the list ¢ 
industrial lung affections a new form of chronic pulmonary fibrosis 
An account of the conditions under which the asbestos-cont:ini 
rock is mined or quarried and the raw asbestos converted into finished 
material, together with the results of exposure to these processes, is 
given by Sir Thomas Oliver in a recent article.’ 

Asbestos, which possesses both mineral and vegetable characteris. 
tics, is found in many parts of the world, in rock to which the fine 
silk-like asbestos fibers are adherent, the types of asbestos in greatest 
demand for industrial purposes being found in Italy, Russia, Canada, 
and South Africa. Although the asbestos fibers appear light and 
fleecy, they are as dense and heavy as the rock itself. In spite of 
this fact, however, the material can be spun into fine thread, into 
coarse cord, woven into cloth, or so compressed as to form solid blocks, 
The chemical analysis shows that the main constituents of the asbes- 
tos are magnesia, silica, and oxide of iron, with traces of sodium, potas- 
sium, and aluminium. The Italian and Canadian asbestos contains 
mainly magnesia and silica with only 3 and 5.75 per cent of oxide of 
iron, respectively, while the South African asbestos contains 4() per 
cent of oxide of iron and only 2 per cent of magnesia. The proportion 
of silica in the three kinds of asbestos ranges from 41 to 50 per cent. 

In a visit*by the writer to the asbestos quarries in Thetford, Canada, 
it was found that the quarries were deep and the work of mining, 
therefore, hazardous but that there was comparatively little dust 
evolved even in the crushing mills until the processes of milling and 
sereening were reached, when there was considerable dust produced. 
Other processes in cleaning the asbestos fibers from rock, in sepirat- 
ing the long fibers from the short, and in carding and spinning and 
weaving were all found to be productive of dust. 

Doctor Oliver reports the results of the examination of Enylish 
workers who had been engaged for many years in the manufacture of 
asbestos products. A woman aged 61 who had been employed in an 
asbestos factory for 25 years, with few intermissions, showed the 
effects of the dust exposure in the altered respiratory sounds, a 'es- 
piratory capacity of only 1 inch, pulse rate of 90 and respirations of 
22 per minute. A daughter of this woman, who had been an asbe-tos 
worker for 16 years, had a dry cough, slight dyspnea, slight dullness 
over the base of each lung, and deficiency of the respiratory murmur 















1 Archiv fiir Gewerbepathologie und Gewerbehygiene, Berlin, 1930, Vol. 1, Nos. 1 and 2: ‘* Pulmonsly 
asbestosis—a socio-medical study,’’ by Sir Thomas Oliver. 
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cases the yellow foreign bodies * found in the lungs or in the sputum, 
which are characteristic features of asbestosis, were demonstrated. 
These foreign bodies are described by Doctor Oliver as varying in 
tint from a faint yellowish green color through golden yellow to a 
deep brown. : ; 

Anatomical examination of the lungs of persons who had been sub- 
jected to the inhalation of asbestos dust for several years showed 
‘well-marked diffuse interstitial pneumonia with chronic bronchitis 
and emphysema; well-marked anthracosis; in some a pronounced 
tuberculous condition with chronic phthisis” as well as the type of 
foreign bodies, already referred to, in the alveoli, bronchi, bronchioles, 
and the interstitial fibrotic areas. 

There is decided differentiation between the appearance of the 
lungs of workers exposed to silica dust and those exposed to asbestos 
dust. An investigation by a member of the South African Institute 


} for Medical Research, quoted by Doctor Oliver, has described the 


pathological lesions found in the lungs of four natives who had been 
working in an asbestos mine in Southern Rhodesia. He states that 
“while the pulmonary fibrosis is patchy and is mainly related to 
the vascular system and bronchi, with here and there lymphocytic 
accumulations, there is ‘no resemblance to the orderly whorled 
arrangement and sharp definition of the silicotic nodule’; nor evidence 
of it in some of the cases of tuberculosis, which when present had 
evidently been sequential to the fibrosis.” 

A report on pulmonary asbestosis by Dr. E. R. A. Merewether and 
C. W. Price, respectively, medical and engineering inspectors of 
factories in Great Britain, is reviewed in the editorial columns of The 
Lancet, April 19, 1930. The investigation on which this report is 
based was made during 1928 and 1929 as a result of the discovery of 
nontuberculous fibrosis in the lungs of an asbestos worker of sufficient 
severity to require hospital treatment. 

In this study only workers who were using more or less pure asbestos 
were included, so as to rule out any complicating factors caused by 
other dusty substances. It was estimated that about 2,200 workers 
were employed in England in these processes. Physical examinations 
were given to 363 workers, or 16.5 per cent of the estimated total 
workers in the industry. A certain degree of selection was exercised 
in the examination, as only newcomers and long-time workers were 
chosen. Of the men examined, all but one were at work on the day 
of examination. In 95 cases, or 26.2 per cent, there was a diffuse 
fibrosis which was attributable to the inhalation of dust, while in 21 
cases there were precursory symptoms of the disease. In 133 cases 
radiograms were made, 62 of which showed definite diffuse fibrosis, 
while 25 were suggestive of fibrosis. As the whole body of workers 
were not a ie it is pointed out that it would be unfair to assume 
that roughly 1 in 4 pol ses workers have fibrosis, especially as a 
large proportion of the men examined had been five years or more in 
the industry. The examinations showed that there were no cases of 
fibrosis among workers who had been employed less than four years, 
while there were 36 cases among those with employment of 5 to 9 
years, 27 cases among those employed 10 to 14 years, 15 among. 
those employed 15 to 19 years, and 17 cases among those employed 


om al?” Cumann 





? See Labor Review, February, 1930, p. 82. 
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over 20 years. The largest number of cases was found betwe:) th, 
ages of 30 and 50 but it is considered that length of exposure : ithe, 
than age is the important factor in the development of the di-case 
While it was difficult to relate the incidence of asbestosis 1.) jh, 
occupation, owing to the fact that frequently many process: gp 
housed in one room and workers are transferred from one p)ocog 
to another, there was found to be a lower incidence and probaly , 
later onset among the spinners as a group than among those why 
crush, card, or weave the asbestos. There was no evidence prox ico) 
to show that one variety of asbestos is more capable of prod icing 
fibrosis than another, the degree of concentration of the dusi anj 
length of exposure being the important factors. It appears that 
disablement from the disease is even more delayed than in the case 
of silicosis, the affected worker often continuing at work with occa. 
sional breakdowns from bronchitis until he is aware of shortness of 
breath upon exertion. This is attributed both to the character of 
the disease and the fact that the work as a rule is not strenuous. [hy 
some cases there is a period of invalidism before death, while in 
others broncho-pneumonia or other acute affection may superycne 
while the man is still at work. 

The report records 10 cases up to the end of 1929 in which an 
advanced degree of asbestosis without tuberculosis was the primary 
cause of death, verified in nine cases by post-mortem examinations. 
The length of exposure varied in these cases from 9 to 24 years. The 
rate of progress of the disease varies. In cases in which there is 
continued exposure to high concentrations of the dust the fibrosis 
may be fully developed in from 7 to 9 years, while with milder degrees 
of exposure it may take from 15 to 25 years to develop fully. The 
data, so far, show no special liability to pulmonary tuberculosis 
among asbestos workers. 

The report points out that special exhaust ventilation is necessary 
to remove dust in these industries especially in the processes o/ 
Hagen and weaving. The recommendations in the report include 
the application of efficient localized exhaust ventilation at dust- 
surgi points; the substitution of inclosed mechanical methods {or 

and conveyance and for dusty handwork generally; the effective 
inclosure of dust-producing machines and plant; and the substitution 
of wet methods for dry. It is considered that young persons should 
not be employed on specially dusty work. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Relative Responsibility of Management and Workers for Mine 
Accidents 


HE relative responsibility of management and workers for 

accidents in mines is the subject of a recent report of the United 
States Bureau of Mines.' The discussion centers chiefly in the main 
causes of such accidents—falls of men or material, haulage, explosions, 
explosives, and electricity—and methods for their elimination. 

Falls of men or material.—Nearly half of the fatalities in mines are 
due to falls of persons or material. According to the report, many 
of these accidents are the fault of the workers, who generally know 
the dangers and how to safeguard themselves but often will not take 
the necessary precautions unless compelled to do so. On the other 
hand, it is the duty of the employer to furnish the necessary timber, 
etc., for use in keeping the work place safe, and this, the report states, 
in many cases is not done. Sometimes the amount of material 
supplie is insufficient, is not the right size, or is not placed where 
it 1s easily accessible. 

The noise made by modern machinery in use at or near the face 
is mentioned as a contributing cause of accidents from falls of material, 
as it prevents the workers from hearing the abc oamyg chipping or 
cracking which was a warning and a protection under the older 
methods of mining. However, this noise can be reduced through 
the use of inclosed gears, application of oil or water on moving parts, 
and increased supervision and inspection. Stopping of the machinery 
at stated intervals to permit the workers to “look and listen’’ is 
suggested. ‘‘In any event there should be systematic, ample tim- 
bering, or other overhead protection wherever machinery is used at 
or near faces.”’ 

To guard against the negligence of the workers, it is suggested that 
“for every 20 to 30 face workers there should be a competent, intelli- 
gent, supervisory Official in direct charge who should visit and inspect 
every working place at least three or more times per day and have 
full authority to require immediate compliance with safety instruc- 
tions, generally remaining until the instructed work is completed.’’ 

Hadiiec: he most prolific source of haulage accidents is said 
to be insufficient clearance between roof, ribs, or timbers, and the 
sides or tops of cars or locomotives. Among the other causes men- 
tioned are unsafe methods of transporting men into the mines; 
unsuitable or unsafe man trips, cages, or skips; accumulations of 
material or débris on haulage roads; improper timbering; flying 
switches ; mg of cars, and particularly trips of cars, by power 
contrivances; and lack of safety devices or improper maintenance of 
them. On the part of the workers, unsafe practices, carelessness, 





| United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Re of investigations 2993: Some 
phases of the relative responsibility of management and workers for accidents in mines, by D. Harrington. 


Washington, 1930. (Mimeographed.) 
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and neglect to use the safety devices provided also contribute | rely 

to such accidents. Numerous suggestions looking toward the «lin; 

nation of haulage accidents are made. 
Explosions.—Approximately 300 men are killed annually },y ¢. 


plosions of gas or dust in coal mines, and this type of accident th 
writer considers the least excusable of all, as “it is almost « co. 
tainty that if known precautions against explosions were pui int) 
effect universally in our coal mines, explosions would be eliminate 


and the increased cost of producing our coal to bring abou: this 
happy result would be much less than 10 cents per ton.” \Vhik 
the prevention of explosions is more definitely under the contro! o{ 
the operator than of the individual employees, many of these dis. 
asters have been due to the carelessness of the employees or thei; 
violation of regulations regarding smoking, the use of open livhts 
failure to use the proper explosive, etc. | 

Exploswes.—Discontinuance in many mines of the use of black 
powder and dynamite for blasting, and changes in blasting methods 
have reduced the number of accidents from this cause. Neverthe. 
less, the report states, black powder and dynamite are still used iy 
probably more than half of the coal mines in this country and sone 
companies average one or more fires each week from blasting with 
these explosives. The practice of firing adobe, mud-capped, or sand. 
blast shots in coal mines, although fraught with very grave danger 
to all persons in the mine at the time of firing, is not only permitted 
but is said to be advocated by many mining men and mining con. 
panies. Careless handling and storage of explosives are likewise 


common. The individual worker is in many cases responsible for F 
accidents resulting from explosives, through ‘‘carelessness, bravado, 
and obstinacy” or violation of the rules for blasting. Many pm- FF 
gressive mines and some States require that all mine blasting be FF 
done by special men after the general working shift is out of the & 


mine, and in the writer’s opinion the prevention of accidents from 


blasting seéms to require not only that all blasting should be done § 
by special shot firers but that these shot firers should be carefully F 


selected, well-qualified safety men who are given definite instric- 


tions and who are closely supervised to insure safe blasting practices | 


at all times. 

Electrictty.—Electricity is one of the most frequent causes 0! 
injury in mines, through contact shocks or burns and the starting 
of explosions and fires. The report states that the total number o/ 
deaths annually due to electricity is usually over 200 and that ‘“clec- 
trical installations and electrical practice in our mines have ot 
been at all adequately safeguarded and, at least as regards val 
mining, the tendency seems to be toward the worse rather than 
tow the better.” The electrically operated machinery and (e- 
vices in our present-day mines offer many se Si gang to the 
workers to indulge in dangerous practices, and the writer points 
out that if the mines, with their tendency to intensive mechani7:- 


tion, are to be operated with anything like due regard to safcty, F 


more care will be required in the selection and placing of electrical [ 


equipment as well as much closer supervision and more frequent 
and more rigid inspection of this equipment and of the methods o! 


using it. 
[78] 
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Reduction of Accidents in Industry 


RECENT study of industrial accidents, entitled ‘‘Is It Safe to 

Work,’’! attempts to answer the question ‘‘ Why must thousands 
of persons be killed and injured annually in American industry, when 
reliable authorities agree that 75 per cent, or more, of all accidents 
could be avoided?”’ 

Statistics of accidents in industry are not available for the entire 
country, as several States have no workmen’s compensation laws and 
no records of accidents and other States which do have compensation 
laws do not publish the number and type of. injuries compensated. 
Based in part upon previous estimates made by various authorities 
and upon certain actual figures, the author places the total annual 
number of fatal injuries at 16,606 and the number of nonfatal injuries 
at 2,604,637. These figures, however, he regards as ‘‘more in the 
nature of minimums than maximums. The annual number of fatali- 
ties may be as great as 20,000.” The annual wage loss due to in- 
dustrial accidents is placed at over $1,000,000,000, and the total annual 
loss at “‘probably $4,000,000,000,” in which are included cost of 
medical and surgical attention, the overhead cost connected with the 
payment of claims, and a heavy indirect cost. ; 
The lack of progress made by the safety movement is attributable 
to many causes, but one of the most important is the lack of interest 
manifested by medium-sized and small concerns. The number of 
accidents in plants considered too small to have accident preblems is 
said to be wholly out of proportion to the number of workmen em- 
ployed. The unsatisfactory safety position of the smaller firms is 
indicated by the reluctance of stock casualty insurance companies 
to insure some of the smaller firms. Inadequate State inspection 
and the increasing mechanization of industry are also important 
factors, to which may be added negligence of employers and workers, 
and many lesser causes. 

When workmen’s compensation laws were introduced it was thought 


4 that they would be effective in reducing the number of industrial 
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accidents. However, although some improvement in accident 
prevention took place in the years immediately following the passage 
of the laws, ‘“‘the compensation system as it is now functioning is not 
able to keep the number of industrial injuries down to the desired 
minimum.” The reason for this, the writer indicates, is the small 
cost to the individual employer. 


The injury expense account is relatively small because injury benefits are small. 
Injury benefits are small because human beings are not rated at their true econo- 
mic value. If industry had to pay the actual loss caused by industrial injuries, 
the safety problem would loom larger in the average company’s affairs; the tacties 
employed in preventing injuries would correspond to the new importance of the 
enterprise, e program for safety would be changed with the same regularity 
and effectiveness which characterize the commercial advertisements blazoned on 
thousands of billboards. It would not only be a question of producing goods and 
selling them at a profit, but of producing goods with an injury record sufficiently 
low to make — possible. 

* * * In short, safety must be made the counterpart of savings, and in- 
dustrial casualties the cause of business losses. It is in these savings, or losses— 
this differential between any one firm and its competitors—that the possibility 
of additional injury reduction lies. ! 





1 Bowers, Edison L. Is itsafeto work? A study of industrial accidents. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
[79] 
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It is suggested, therefore, that companies having low accideni rate 
should pay a smaller compensation insurance premium than tho, 
with high accident rates, and that the difference in the rates sho iild }y 
great enough to make injuries so expensive that the company it} 
the poor record will find itself at a competitive disadvantag: 4s , 
veselt of its failure to make its plant safe. é 

The author believes that a scientific treatment of the injury )ro}. 3" th 
lem has been impossible because of the conditions surroundin > th: Th 
passage and administration of accident, compensation, and vocat iong| beeht 
rehabilitation legislation. In his study he treats of accident preven. Jeeee™ 
tion, workmen’s compensation, and vocational rehabilitation ‘“::s jp. Meeo®)® 
tegral parts of an attempt to have goods and services produced with Je” 





a minimum of sacrifice on the part of workers. Accident prevention Meee 
is made the desired goal; workmen’s compensation is regarded as the from 
best tool to promote safety; vocational rehabilitation is conceive a 1 
the remedy to be used only when safety is not realized.”’ pa 





. ° ° TABLI 
The basic problem under consideration, then, seems to be to find ways and !iear 


of making industrial accidents more costly to employers than heretofore, #11 a! 
the same time of retaining the proper incentive for disabled persons to acco 
retraining. To differentiate between the careless and the careful employer, 
to conserve earning capacity whenever possible, and then to compensate fo; 
whatever deficiency remains, constitute the program. Such a program is possi})i 
only when prevention, compensation, and retraining are viewed as related prt: 
of one comprehensive whole. 
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Coke-Oven Accidents in the United States in 1928 


HE report of the United States Bureau of Mines on accidents in 

the coke-oven industry in the United States during 1928! shows 
that accident rates for the industry as a whole in 1928 were thi 
lowest ever reported, the death rate being 0.78 and the injury rate 
46.61 per 1,000 300-day workers, as compared with rates of 1.08 and 
55.33, respéctively, for 1927, which had the next lowest figures. 
The actual number of fatalities (17) in 1928 was also the lowest on 
record except for the year 1921, when the number was the same 1: 
for 1928, and the number of nonfatal injuries (1,012) was lower than 
in any previous year. The exact amount of time lost on account o! 
accidents is not known, but the Bureau of Mines estimates that {01 
each of the 1,029 injuries and deaths which occurred in 1928 ‘lv 
average time lost was 137 days. 

There were 1,277 fewer workers employed in the industry during 
1928 than in 1927 and there was a decrease of 454,106 in the number 0! 
days of labor performed. The average number of days worked per 
man in 1928 was 336 as compared with 337 in 1927, but the averave 
for beehive ovens was only 216 against 359 for by-product plants. 





1 United States, Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technical yous 468: Coke-oven «(i- 
po gy ome United States during the calendar year 1928, by W. W. Adams and L. Chenoweth. Was)iiiz 
m, 1930. 
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The data given in the report are based on reports from 67 companies 
pperating 10,452 beehive ovens in all and from 76 companies operating 
, total of 9,513 by-product ovens. There is some slight duplication 
7. the number of operating companies in cases where they have 
ovens in more than one State, as each company is counted once for 
oach State in which it has ovens. Only active plants were included 
in the tabulations. 

The report indicates that by-product ovens are rapidly supplanting 
beehive ovens, the number of men employed in beehive ovens having 
decreased from 18,570 in 1916 to 3,161 in 1928 and the number of 
days of labor performed from 5,577,341 to 683,794, whereas the 
number of employees in by-product ovens during the same period 
increased from 13,033 to 16,229 and the days of labor performed 
from 4,658,333 to 5,829,135. 

Table 1 shows the number of employees, days worked, and fatalities 
fand injuries at all coke ovens for the years 1916 to 1928. 

















TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, DAYS OF LABOR PERFORMED, FATALITIES, 
AND INJURIES AT COKE OVENS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1916 TO 1928 
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eight ee 324| 31,603 | 34,119 | 10, 235, 674 45 
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RRS cay AS Meee 329 32, 389 35, 476 10, 642, 688 73 2. 06 7, 792 219. 64 
SEE OS Rep eae Dee 289 28, 741 27, 674 8, 302, 059 53 1. 92 4, 031 145. 66 
ID... acne Die ANP 319 28,139-| 29,921 8, 976, 214 49 1. 64 3, 415 114. 13 
AUR aa ee d 30, 658 32, 557 9, 767, 013 59 1.82 5, 438 167. 02 






















BE Rica ucepenthabyren +a 257 16, 204 13, 868 4, 160, 298 17 1.23 1, 853 133. 62 
fee eee 284 19, 278 18, 236 5, 470, 939 29 1. 59 1, 710 93. 77 
SE es eee 324 23, 729 25, 627 7, 160 45 1. 76 2, 593 101. 18 
an EP ORE TARE Ne eee 303 20, 451 20, 681 6, 204, 448 2 1. 16 1, 645 79. 54 
IGE. 5s sseetbenmann ens 310 23, 254 24, 054 7, 216, 239 28 1. 16 1, 696 70. 51 







































Average !_____.. 299 20, 583 20, 493 6, 148, 017 29 1. 40 1, 899 92. 68 
on EI Sait ETRE 315 23, 115 2A, 288 7, 286, 605 51 2. 10 1, 922 79. 13 
RE sini gallicmminnSuncandats | 337 20, 667 23, 223 6, 967, 035 25 1,08 1, 285 55. 33 
MO sccm on uae ia 336 19, 390 21, 710 6, 512, 929 17 . 78 1,012 46. 61 
























| 


! Calculations based on the sum of 5 years rather than on the average of 5 years. 












The main causes of fatal accidents were coke cars and motors, rail- 
way cars and locomotives, electricity, falls of persons, and run of coal 
and coke. The most frequent causes of nonfatal accidents were 
burns, falls of persons, handling of objects, falling objects, and hand 
tools. The percentage of fatal and nonfatal injuries combined, due 
to the various causes, in the years 1923 to 1928, is shown in Table 2 
for each type of oven. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF INJURIES AT BEEHIVE AND BY-PRODUCT COKE Oy: 















































TO EACH SPECIFIED CAUSE, 1923 TO 1928 DUE 
‘. _ Averag: : 
Cause 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1923-192> 198 
Beehive ovens 
Cars, lorries, and motors___....._......_.__.] 12. 6y 8. 97 8.83 | 12.87] 12.89 11. 44 a 
Railwey cars and locomotives_-___..____- 1. 60 1. 97 1. 41 2. 48 3. 83 2. 0 9 i 
Coke-drawing machines. _-. __ te ee ey ae te 5.14 2. 85 2. 41 2.79 3.14 3. 51 6 % 
RE ta ee eg 1.03 1, 53 1. 40 . 62 1. 74 ae r 
Falls of persons.__......................_.-.| 14.86] 14.44] 10.04] 10.70] 10.380 12.53! qr 
ES armen tS 7.00} 11.65] 7.91 8.01 8. 6. 8 
Suffocation from gases_________- SBN eet Pt ye SR abe Gases bates cones 04 ; 
NSE a eee a; 7. 22 8. 63 8. 22 8. 71 9, 13 r 
Gas explosions_________- iste go heey Masa ge eA. BB Re sate, ORE -70 my 
pe OS Gee ee Pees T te Rae ee . 20 Be Rae ee 79 
SEE eee a 10. 94 15. 26 13. 80 11. 50 13. 32 4 3 
EE A A ees 3. 32 1.10 2, 21 4.18 3. 14 2. 93 oF 
ee m . 22 1.41 1. 24 3. 83 1.01 | f; 
EET pe ess FS RE, TN SEAN ie Ne eS 
se ie ln SG le aa ar 27.54 | 43.54 | 36.35] 34.73 31.71 33. 89 ‘i 
a eae ee se ae 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100. 00 100.00 | 100% 
By-product ovens 
Cars, lorries, and motors___.__.__.__.______- 6. 98 7. 58 7.10 5. 32 5.11 6.49) kf 
Railway cars and locomotives_____________- 1.16 1. 52 2. 09 1. 96 3. 01 1.85/ 24 
Coke-drawing machines -_--__.____._._.__- sat. 2A 1. 60 1. 84 1.72 1, 30 1. 99 2 % 
aR a aa 1. 34 1. 94 1. 34 1.10 1.70 146] 2% 
oe "eee te clad te eae 16.01} 1279} 1294] 15.43] 13.33 14. 30 12 5 
REA eg oid ee Re ee oS 10. 01 6. 99 8. 10 7.13 10. 52 8. 59 | 7 
Suffocation from gases________..__-__.---.-- 1.34 1.09 1. 08 1. 57 1. 90 1.38) La 
“it ener wi ay fe Fe ee 14. 42 44 
I es ee L 1,01 . 50 4. 62 1.10 1.74 « 
ER RAI Re pt Me “sae . 06 . 59 1.00 2 .10 ae 7 
Ne 11.70} 11.70] 1252] 11.12] 14.33 1215} kf 
UM OO ce es ek 2. 68 1. 94 2. 50 3. 37 2. 91 2. 68 ‘If 
eee ee eee oe SS 1.09 1.00 1. 33 1. 80 1.35| 2% 
pa Tepe emer et SVE FPR RE, ay SIRE Se Se SES 2 a 
PEE li 3 5 is oe onsen od 26.78 | 36.19] 3230] 32.42] 30.16 31.23) 2% 
Nhs ghia a cetaceans ad cia 100. 00 ; 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100. 00 | 00), 00 
i 





1 Not segregated prior to 1928. 


At beehive ovens the prevailing workday was about evenly divided 
between 8 and 9 hour shifts, only a small number of men being em- 
ployed at ovens where the workday was 10 hours and still fewer in 
plants where the length of shift was not reported. At by-product 
ovens 80 per cent of the employees worked an 8-hour day, 5 per cent 
a 12-hour day, and 2 per cent a 10-hour day, the workday of the 
remainder not being reported. As it was thought that the lengt) 0! 
the working-day would very likely affect the probability of injury to 
employees, fatelit and injury rates per million hours of exposure wer 
calculated by the Bureau of Mines for the 8-hour, 9-hour, and 12-hour 


soy, by character of disability, for the years 1927 and 1928, as shown 
in Table 3. | 3 3 
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TABL! 3.—FATALITIES AND INJURIES PER MILLION HOURS OF EXPOSURE, IN BEE- 
“HIVE AND BY-PRODUCT COKE OVENS, BY LENGTH OF SHIFT, 1927 AND 1928 











— 
















































































1927 1928 
Character of disability Uipaapeicaecsie teem ee acar “cs 
8 hours | 9 hours en 8 hours | 9 hours |12 hours 
Beehive ovens 
Hebel . ..- stiles eran ah snintSensinnnnesinnantsheliene ie het Se ee eS 
gerious (time lost more than 14 days): 
Permanent total disability --...-...---------------|-------- See Ae ee ere ee 
Permanent partial disability -..........-.--.--...- stensnenl « 283 |...----- 0. 422 . (oe 
OURGEE,. ioctl cob teiledaitine cndnn ge wnesven geo apetinn 7. 602 8. 488 Se Sate Tae 2 Se < 5 See 
slight (time lost 1 to 14 days, inclusive) -...--..---..-- 23. 100 | 33.670 |_....__- | 15. 190 | 20. 544 |...-__-- 
SRE AE ne eeacre 30. 702 | 42.441 |... | 21.097 | 30. 623 |... 
Total fatalities and injuries____.-__..------------ 30. 702 | 43.007 |.....___) 21.097 | 31.786 |. 
By-product ovens ee a is 
RRM Steen 2° See Sy OS 0S cere ep eee PU ea cee et eae ke eeepnentes ©. 020: | O26 t2.20.2 0. 269 
Serious (time lost more than 14 days): | | | i 
Permanent total disability --.----- eee ee a AREAS SRG ee) SORE Lcadndcababeeiacontie dedi eee 
Permanent partial disability ._............-.--.__- : 959 baie me ; "EE . 537 
SR ieae Drag dhe desiree gain enn nsecus pas ee Semin ame - 508 3... 6.178 
Slight (time lost 1 to 14 days, inclusive) -...-.-..--.--- ink 2 Ye Rear 16. 801 | 11. 722 | Seca 7. 252 
Wet RI. oo acetone sens maticteko dake a | 21.514 | 16.358 |__-____| 13. 967 
Total fatalities and injuries................-...-- 17. 775 — | 22334 | 16. O51 |--------| 14.236 





Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United States in 1928 


HE death rate per thousand 300-day workers in coal mines in 

1928 was 5 per cent higher than in 1927, the rate for 1928 being 
4.64 as compared with 4.43 for 1927, according to the report of the 
United States Bureau of Mines (Bulletin No. 319) on coal-mine fatali- 
ties in the United States in 1928. The number of deaths per million 
tons of coal produced also increased from 3.73 in 1927 to 3.78 in 1928. 
The actual number of deaths which occurred in 1928 (2,176) was 55 
fewer than in 1927, but as some 10 per cent fewer workers were 
employed in the industry in the later year the number of deaths in 
proportion to the number of men employed was greater. 

Output per man per day increased from 3.96 tons in 1927 to 4.10 
tons in 1928. Only once before in the history of the coal industry 
had the daily output per worker exceeded 4 tons (4.04 tons in 1925) 
and the Bureau of Mines states that ‘‘never before in the history of 
coal mining in the United States has the average miner produced as 
much coal in a day’s time as he did in 1928.”” The tonnage of coal 
proces in 1928 for each life lost was likewise, with four exceptions, 
arger than ever before. The total production in 1928 was 576,093 ,039 
short tons. The average number of days worked per man during the 
year was 206 as compared with 199 in 1927. 

The Bureau of Mines does not collect inforniation on the number 
of gg injured in coal mines. , 

able 1 shows the number of workers employed, days worked, 
number of fatalities, and production per man, 1906 to 1928. 


188] 
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TABLE 1.—_NUMBER OF WORKERS, NUMBER OF FATALITIES, AND PRODU: Toy 
IN COAL MINES, 1906 TO 1928 ' 


















































Average | 
Men employed Men killed production | 
ro Produc- per 
4 tion per |———__ ths 
: age q orn 
Year or period ox Rate death er mil 
Equiva- Base a (short | mp Tons | lion 
Actual |lentin300- * Num-| 599 | tons) og soo ee 
number a ber 300-day year | day 
workers 
1906-1910 ! (average) ----.-.-- 675, 067 | 484,454 | 215] 2,658 5.49 | 169,719 | 668 | 3.10 5. 89 
1911-1915 Satin VARROTEAe 739, 169 | 541,489 | 220] 2,517 4.65 | 210,253} 716 | 3. 26 4.7 
1916-1920 (average) - - - ------- 760, 381 | 599,781 | 237} 2,419 4.03 | 258,944] 824 | 3.48 3.% 
1921-1925 (average) - - __-- _..-| 811,803 | 484,071} 179] 2,215 4.58 | 252,346 | 689 | 3.85 3.% 
|. SRE er: < gee ee. eee 4.50 | 261,241 | 867 | 3.92 3.83 
{2 eee ee ee EU Re ae 4.43 | 267,978 | 788 | 3.96 3.73 
RS eee 468, 680 | 206 2, 176 4. 64 264, 749 844 | 4.10 3.78 
1 Figures for the years 1906 to 1909, inclusive, were only fer States under inspection service. | icures 


for 1909 as to average days active were estimated by the Buresu of Mines. 


Table 2 shows the number of deaths resulting from the various 
causes, with the rate per thousand 300-day workers and per million 
tons mined, 1927 and 1928. 


TABLE 2.—FATALITIES AT COAL MINES, 1927 AND 1928, BY CAUSE 
























































Killed per Deaths per 
Number killed | 1,000 s00-day fo sana le 
: tons 
Cause of accident _— 
1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1428 
Underens: 
ns ewe we 1,149 | 1,068 2.71 2.71 1. 92 1.85 
Mine cars and locomotives____..__........-...-.-- 355 361 84 91 . 59 63 
Explosions of or coal dust— 
Tah Ra Se IR a aera Ge pick Bit ee 98 50 2B 13 .16 9 
ID Sn ass. fas os Soe cduen aioe 149 326 35 82 . 25 57 
Se AE A SS aR a ce SN SS 110 74 26 .19 .18 13 
III She sok Se ak Ue Sis elegy 100 88 24 22 > ae 15 
EE ELLER A EAM CRD ET EE 23 24 06 .07 . 05 4 
I fe S52 ote oS, Sek et eee tee 4 1 1 (2) .O1 (?) 
ORS eee occas. Seki wade seeicen 87 75 21 .19 15 13 
Total, underground: ..............2..225..2..... 2,080] 2,067} 4.91] 5.24] 3.48| 4% 
re a es 2%] .07) .06{ .05| 0 
Surface: 3 
ee eS oa fe eee 46 41 . 58 . 55 . 08 07 
ea ainda nauk bee madinetemiinwide x nanwite 10 15 .13 .20 .O1 03 
Miscellaneous. -_...___._...-.--.--- Se ha ees 60 23 . 83 . 38 ell 05 
I ie he a hc nnen ey cleieie hasmoe 122 84 1. 54 1.13 . 20 | 15 
i 2, 231 2,176) 4.43| 464| 3.72 c. 78 

















1 Underground rates based on underground employees; surface rates based on surface employees. 
2 Less than 0.005. 


Although the fatality rate for the country as a whole increased in 
1928 over 1927, the rates for a number of the States decreased, as |s 
indicated in Table 3, showing the relative standing in 1928 of States 
producing 1,000,000 tons or more of coal. 


[84] 
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ple 3--FATALITY RATES PER 1,000 300-DAY WORKERS IN STATES PRODUCING 
anal 1,000,000 TONS OR MORE OF COAL, 1927 AND 1928 

































Rate Rate 
State perenne — State es 
ths 1927 | 1928 1927 | 1928 
ni}. Teen 
1 
3 ET ER ee ee SEN Sameer ete ease OF t 27 2 foeeee = - se i ed ec ae 6.88 | 4.40 
Re Eas A ee teehee . ) eS. eee Se a oe 4.20} 4.43 
an Et las glade 2. 80 a ee a) aie ee see ee 4. 68 
IE ei eae LI IPA Mp gl aes ee ae 2.83 | 3.05 |} Pennsylvania (bituminous) ___-__- pete: 3.42] 5.31 
Ry a ee = 2. 55 ee es res Fe oc ee 5. 24 5. 67 
i a aS enc oe we Sic © bom ee I 6. 31 5. 69 
Rg . ieee Be 4.37 | 3.52 || New Mexico_______- pA ie Si cal ae aa 6.22] 5.73 
76 fontana . -------------------------- 9.19 3. 58 SA RI aa ERE 7. 90 6. 87 
% mth Daketa......-----.---- 26) 3.38 © wpe. 5.02. -..-.- ace eee 6.04 | 7.24 
% Pennsylvania (anthracite) ---.-..-.---- NS oo occ apse nnaascesor 11.16 | 8.44 
% ON, SOOT TRE eens ew Se © ee We OI oaks kee d ice iene ckdneed 5.31 | 12.07 
23 NNR, cntda beberle aout atmonsks 9.21} 3.97 
78 Dc ti eeeeiw ote soe wte ecu 3.57] 4.18 Ween eee 5 4.43 | 4.64 























oY 


Fatality rates for anthracite and for bituminous mines, and for 
both types of mines combined, are given in Table 4 by 5-year periods 
rom 1891 to 1925 and by years, 1926 to 1928. 


i 


ABLE 4.—FATALITY RATES IN COAL MINES, BY 5-YEAR PERIODS, 1891 TO 1925, AND 
BY YEARS, 1926 TO 1928! 


[Based on both underground and surface accidents] 








Bituminous mines Anthracite mines Both types of mines 








Year or period Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
1,000 1,000 | million 1,000 1,000 | million | 1,000 1,000 | million 
em- 300-day tons em- 300-day tons em- 300-day tons 

ployed | workers; mined | ployed | workers| mined | ployed | workers} mined 





1891~1805_ ......-.-- 2. 69 4. 02 4. 84 3. 27 4. 99 8.12 2. 91 4. 38 5. 87 
) 1896-1900. .........- 2. 90 4. 06 4. 46 3. 03 5. 58 7. 94 2. 95 4. 50 5. 34 
1901-1905. -........- 3. 49 4. 81 §. 17 3. 36 5. 38 7. 69 3.45 |. 4.95 5. 67 
1006-1910. . ....-.... 4. 01 5. 57 5. 50 3. 70 5. 25 7. 67 3. 94 5. 48 5. 89 
ile) re 3. 27 4.75 4. 31 3. 52 4. 37 6. 95 3. 40 4. 65 4. 76 
1016-1920... 2. sass 3. 05 4. 03 3. 48 3. 70 4. 06 6. 07 3. 18 4. 03 3. 86 
1031-1928: .. ..65-05 2. 70 4. 87 3. 67 2. 83 3. 71 5. 80 2.73 4. 58 3. 96 
TREES ocncucsaperwnss 3. 48 4. 86 3. 60 2. 74 3. 37 5. 36 3. 32 4. 50 3. 83 
SOPs sis sep atita nin 2. 93 4. 60 3. 36 2. 96 3. 94 6. 11 2. 94 4. 43 3. 73 
DG ois sie ont cial 3. 31 4. 90 3. 45 2. 78 3. 85 5. 93 3. 19 4. 64 3. 78 
































_!Prior to 1910 certain States did not maintain records of accidents. The above rates are based exclu- 
sively on tonnage and men employed in States for which accident records are available. 


In 1928 the majority of the workers (93 per cent) in the coal industry 
had an 8-hour day, less than 5 per cent of the total number employed 
worked a 9-hour day, and only 2 per cent had a 10-hour day or a day 
of other than 8 or 9 hours. The working day in the anthracite mines 
of Pennsylvania has been fixed at 8 hours since 1916. 





Accidents in Mines and Mills in Idaho, 1929 
HE accompanying table on mine and milling accidents in Idaho 


Ti 1929 is compiled from the thirty-first annual report of the 
State inspector of mines for that year: 
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ANALYSIS OF 1,005 MINING AND MILLING ACCIDENTS IN IDAHO, |: 





























Mine accidents Milling ace: Jents 
Severity of injury . « : ~— 

Under-} « Sur- : melt-| A: xii.) 
ground Shaft eel Total) Mill ing inary | Tot 
SETI AE RELI OOF 15 1 2| 18 1 1 , 
Permanent partial disability ---........--..-...-- 19 1 7 27 1 2 . 
Temporary disability with time loss of— | = 
Rs ss caer souks iis sdckwsmantass 349 6 53 | 408 21 25 l| g 
_. ... . SSSAlAaate aR eer Seats =F 375 6 52 | 433 26 22 )| 
| AES er eer Rese me LEO eM | 758| 14] 114| 886] 49 50 0! ty 














Of the 1,005 accidents occurring in the year reviewed, 20 were fatal 
an increase of 7 over the preceding 12 months. There was a decreay 
however, of 122 in the number of minor accidents in 1929 as compared 
= 1928. The low accident rate, 0.45 per 1,000 man-shifts can ly 

ely attributed, according to the report, to the safety organization 

= rst-aid training of the men by the more important mining 

companies and to the interest and efforts of those in charge of safety 
activities, including close supervision. 


———s oe 
Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1928 and 1929 


HE following statistics on fatal industrial accidents in Canady 
in the calendar years 1928 and 1929 are taken from the Canadian 
Labor Gazette of March, 1930: 


























1928! 1929 1928 | 1929 

i 7 ’ aa 

pe ee ee ee! 1d 152 || Transportation and public utilities__| 387 | 4% 

RE SN eS: ek ° , —RBRn aaa 64] 

and trapping----._......--.- 43 8” SiR a ETE EE aa a 

Mining, nonferrous, I oa in onside cboboes<encme 102 | Ms 
 RERITS SS aang ae ee ee 260 226 ————| 

Manufacturing - --_..-._..-...--..--- 201 236 Cae tpewis on%e lil is Wita whinsimcsialin 1, 677 | 1, e 
SI cles ss denser oee.ni Gullbhabvnl tore ates 250 289 | 

1 Revised figures. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 
Maryland 


HE fifteenth annual report of Maryland Industrial Accident 

Commission presents statistics covering the experience under 
the workmen’s compensation act during the fiscal year ending October 
31, 1929. 

The commission requires reports of all accidents causing loss of 
work or necessitating medical attention, but only injuries which 
involve disability of more than three days are entitled to compensation. 

The following tabulation shows a digest of the main features in 


S the experience of the act during the fiscal year, November 1, 1928, 


to October 31, 1929. 





Claims: 
Employers insured under act___..._.....-_._----------- 14, 507 
Industrial accidents reported__..__........--.--------- 43, 607 
Pe. oe ee ee Perea ae 167 
tie 8 hk. 8 oi) a wl eminem ee : 14, 813 
Claims pending November 1, 1928_____________--_----- 422 
Ne a Ce haw ewe me wx 14, 763 
Claims disallowed or withdrawn_--_--------------- eho 616 
Claims pending October 31, 1929___._____- 2 eh itewna aa 629 

Benefits: 

Amount of compensation paid on awards. --_-__--------- $1, 620, 142. 36 
Reported medical expense in nonclaim cases _- —._ _- -- ~~ - - - 412, 759. 59 
Outstanding for future payments on awards_ _ _ _- eed oes 499, 936. 65 

Total amount paid or outstanding______..------------ 2, 532, 838. 60 








Administrative expense for fiscal year, October 1, 1928, to 
September 30, 1929: 




















Total for industrial accident commission _._-_---~------- 112, 266. 23 
Administration of State accident fund______._____--_---- 1 30, 632. 12 
Net for industrial accident commission _-__---_---------- 2 81, 634. 11 
Maintenance tax for calender year 1928: 

Total expense for industrial accident commission - - - - - - - - 110, 565. 66 
Administration of State accident fund_____.__---------- 3 30, 972. 48 
Net expense for industrial accident commission - _ ‘ deinicd 8 79, 593. 18 

Total pay roll, State accident fund, insurance companies, and : 
Oi ee ei dake meet ma 293, 528, 722. 27 
Assessment per $10,000 of pay roll_..............---.------- 2. 7116 


Tables are presented in the report, showing compensable claims 
allowed during the year by extent of injury; according to wages, ~ 





1 Includes $1,929.85 for rent. 2 Includes $9,070.15 for rent. — - 3 Includes rent. 
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age and sex, mechanical or nonmechanical cause of injury, occu) atioy 
Oo 


the injured, and industry. A summary of the industrial tabi: 




















OF Ul ation 
is given in the table following: 
NUMBER OF COMPENSATION CASES ALLOWED IN MARYLAND, NOVEMBE! 1, 199% 
TO OCTOBER 31, 1929, BY INDUSTRY 
Extent of injury 

Industry ae "ian 
Permanent) V6) porary 
Fatal partial j " 
Agriculture_-________- SEES Ee eee RM DAE al SEES RI! Gee Ee 65 
Mining, metallurgy, and quarrying..._.._._.._._...______.________. 7 32 667 
i a SRR anata eit taeter se: Tiana ae 7 % 
cals. Ulin pubpcettns spec Lovecandide shies cdbie cath 35 385 6, 692 
EN hi eins diet bot dung bdias'hcbndandtibadeevinidin bane ded 16 98 2, 768 
ransportation and public utilities___.......__.._._-...-2 222. 12 5 1, 63] 
pL SERS CEE RE rs AT aE Fe ae peer ae ee Re RS Be 1 20 669 
Cienes Se NONE MOPWEO. 2 6 249 
EEE REIT TT ea ee a ae ee 6 8 0 
Department of State, cities, and counties of Maryland__....________ 5 il 307 
UM ti ai ci a tate 84 621 13, 44 














The annual report of the superintendent of the State accident fund, 
which is included, shows a surplus of $500,000 protected by reinsur- 
ance, a reserve for unpaid claims of $350,620, and an increase during 
the year in assets of $35,761. The expense ratio of the fund during 
the year was 8 per cent of the premiums written, a reduction of 16% 
per cent of the expense ratio for the previous year. 

3 rs condensed statement of the financial condition of the fund 
ollows: 


Condition of the State Accident Fund of Maryland November 1, 1928 to October 31, 








1929 

Receipts: 
I RR A nea ea eee $439, 8&7. 51 
Earnings on assets (received and accrued) ________________- ‘ 34, 288. 59 
Reimbursement of compensation. ________________________- 3, 195. 10 
ESE SRI ERI SG OE ERIE a a 477, 371. 20 
Disbursements: ss 4 
Losses paid on injuries occurring during year........_______- 165, 205. 38 
mI SI i hn iii eewieind een anus 30, 795. 68 
Proportionate expense, State accident commission__-_-_-_-_-_____ 4, 944. 30 
en SN cnled chek dawlewiawedacdedwns 3, 349. 04 
SETS EE EEE, CT OTIC Tie) Se eR TEE 776. 18 
Attorneys’ and other fees__________________- CERO ee 16. 80 
Transferred to reserves and surplus__..__............-_--_- 272, 28:3. 82 
INN hia ab ic: sacss Sid ahi Us Mig iat Se Lain tS Sa ba Wo et Sec oh lps ts eng 477, 371. 20 
Assets: ! 7 
I Mi I iis i fiat se'kc ial issn orteie o ep bid aie en skein wel dia 882, 762. 33 
Ne ead aes th aso cas wing ae dl 918, 52:5. 54 
Sy MIs: Ji tise Isic ks es aici ptdiveicase wi Kdiie Aubin eS euinacs 35, 761. 21 


Losses paid from reserves during current year on injuries occurring 
November 1, 1914, to October 31; 1928". Qe dstubWedecbccwovar 906, 354: 52 


- Includes notes receivable, accrued interest, and policyholders’ accounts. 
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South Dakota 


Tuy twelfth annual report of the South Dakota industrial com- 
missioner covers the experience under the workmen’s compensation 
act of the State for 12 months ending June 30, 1929. The principal 
features are presented as follows: 


\BLE 1. -EXPERIENCE UNDER WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1929 








Per cent of 

change as 

Item Year ending | compared 

June 30, 1929} with pre- 
vious 

12 months 








— 


atal accidents reported ~18.2 
Svenfatal accidents reported 
Disputed cases d 
Disputed claims allowed 
Disputed claims denied 
Benefits: 
Amount of compensation payments ? $185, 979. 28 
Reported medical and hospital relief paid ___-_----._.-- Bt ae? RS ne ee $93, 769. 17 
Administrative expense, office of industrial commissioner 1$4, 854. 84 
Administrative cost per accident reported $0. 88 











1 Rent not included; querters furnished by State. 


The report includes a table showing the number of injuries in 
each group of workers, under the special classification used by the 
‘commissioners’ office, and giving the average daily wages for each 
group. This table is presented as Table 2. 


TaBLE 2.—NUMBER OF COMPENSABLE INJURIES AND AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1929, BY OCCUPATION 








Num- 
ber of | Daily 
acci- | wages 
dents 


Occupation Occupation 





RMONORE. Seite ee oe e 
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Garage 

Mechanics 

Meat packing z 

DOMIGOCS Fe ai eh cee 
ND se elaia des hee cae ks oS ocak 
Farmers 


Salesmen 
Elevator operators (grain) 
F; bo 


Warehousemen 
Drivers, teamsters, etc Engineers (stationary) 
Railroad 

Carpenters 

= Clerks and bookkeepers 

Lamm Deru 
Highway bridge and maintenance 
and bridge construction 

cemen 


Firemen (volunteer) 


Gas station attendants 
Well drillers and diggers 
Welders - -__---- est hig vatege tea 
i Blacksmiths 
» Creameries Bigouit makers... ...........-...-.- 
papier dealers 

Tinters, linot operators 
Cooks, chefs . 
Butchers 
Telephone 
Bakers 


Stone and quarry workers 


a 


Bricklayers 
ee Operators_._....__.- iter 


Dry cleaners 
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Compensable Cases of Occupational Disease in I]linois 


NDER the occupational disease act of Illinois, as amenied jy 
) 1923, disability or death caused by an occupational iseage 
arising out of and in the course of employment in certain spocifig 
occupations is considered as an scnbdaiel injury. The specified 
occupations are those involving the use or itl a of certain com. 
‘pounds of lead or arsenic, or other poisonous chemical, mineral, » 
other substances in harmful quantities or under harmful conditions 
the manufacture of brass, or the smelting of lead or zinc. (the 
diseases or infections are compensable only if proved to be accident] 
injuries or the result of such injuries. 

Compensable occupational disease cases are reported to thie jn. 
dusted commission in the same manner as accidents, so that lj 
cases involving more than seven days’ disability are reported. Since 
April, 1928, n commission has also requested additional inform. 
tion on all cases indicating disease or industrial poisoning. -Thes 
data, in summary form, are given in the February and March issues 
of the Labor Bulletin, the official publication of the Illinois Depart. 
ment of Labor. 

Up to the end of January, 1930, preliminary reports had been 
received in 439 cases, the great majority of which have been sup. 
plemented by additional information. 

The following table shows a summary of the nature of the disease 
in the 439 cases, by industry group. The grouping of the industries 
‘has been changed slightly from that published in the Labor Bulletin, 
so as to conform to the standard classification of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 


‘ COMPENSABLE OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE CASES REPORTED IN ILLINOIS, APRIL 1, 
1928, TO JANUARY 31, 1930, BY NATURE AND INDUSTRY 














Trans- 
Clerical all 
and | Con- | Manu- — AN; 

- Nature of disease profes- | struc- | factur-| Trade| . d tdu Ao 
sional | tion ing nablic | tes 
servace utilities, 

SRE EL NTO ES SE, EELS ROS) PE RES ETS! ERR RBOR Se 1 
Cs Sere noe 5 hee. te 1 6 9 2 | 1s 
SESE EES SOE ele ea: SSRN Cees BR Sr I 
Sh ed Se. fia ee Se 1 
Hydrogen sulphide ——- iidwant see edabukaplasceeeaalivseascd y See te” Se 1 
Illuminating gas Aid ds a htew cguiesid waa a mpede sea ohb hana wee ) he JERE Rene 1 2 
tion of MS SiC cots ose ee 1 , § SERS Cos are 3 
OS ads el wndbced 6 302 2 1 311 
SS SESS ARE AES SST RR LCE NENTTD 5s Spore Site 2 

7 2 aoe Aili vtipee ce cidvinscisghababcnnes 5 etree Re | ae 
Bkin affections, not elasified == : eae oe 5] 
 — REE OS Le a: ae Ss et eee Bee 1 
al da es li a Sinn han igre th dp a AG Ee hn ss ie saa 1 7 oe 9 

ICR. RTE iv ae Oe circraic nape ST ETN ae 5 20 384 21 9 439 























- The occupational disease act covers only a small number of occu- 
ations,-and the main hazards to the workers in these are from the 
ead compounds. ‘Consequently there is a relatively high proportion 


of lead eae the reported diseases—70.8 per cent—which 


if compared with figures: for a State where all 
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occupational diseases are included. Skin diseases come next, with 
19.6 per cent, while carbon monoxide poisoning ranks third, with 
1 per cent. 

A sex division of the affected workers shows that a proportionately 
larger number of cases occurred among male workers, based on a 
rough estimate of four male workers employed for every female 
worker, a8 92.3 per cent of the cases were males. Comparatively 
few of these were minors, and the largest number of cases was in 
the 5-year group between 25 and 29 years of age. In the case of 
the females, the largest number of cases occurred in the age groups 
of 18 to 20 years and 35 to 39 years. 





Change in Administering Workmen’s Compensation Act in 
New York 


HE policy of closing minor disability compensation claims without 
formal calendar hearings was placed in operation on March 17 
by the New York State Department of Labor. 
“Up to that time the claim procedure of New York had differed 


' from that of other States in requiring a formal hearing by a referee 


in each compensable accident case, whether covered by a mutual 
agreement and already settled, or involving a claim. It was thought 


| that such a system, requiring the attendance of the injured worker 


so that the exact nature of the injury and the extent of disability 
could be seen, would assure payment of the full compensation or 
medical benefit guaranteed under the act. 

The procedure has been responsible for considerable delay in 
receipt of the first compensation payment, unless advance payments 


were made by carriers. It has also entailed considerable expense 


and waste of time by injured workers and their witnesses in attending 
hearings when the case had previously been adjusted through mutual 
agreement, or when the hearing was postponed. Carriers and self- 
insurers had repeatedly complained of the extra expense and work 
involved through formal hearings of uncontested compensation 
cases. 

Under the new procedure, all cases of temporary disability not 
exceeding four weeks in duration and in which the employers or 
carriers ace made full payments, and all cases involving less than 
seven days’ disability, may be closed without a formal hearing after 
an examination of the records and due notice to the interested 


parties. 
Certain regulations were included by the industrial board to 
protect the interests of the claimants. The new rules require that 


no case shall be closed without hearing except by a referee, and that 
cases involving permanent disability, facial disfigurement, hernia, 
or fractures of any kind, or cases involving disability of more than 
four weeks’ duration, can not be closed without a hearing. 

Aside from the saving in wages and time to claimants in cases 
where compensation has been paid in full, or where less than seven 
days disability is involved and the injury is consequently not com- 
pensable, ree the saving in time to carriers or representatives of 
self-insurers, the change should effectively reduce the size of the 
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trial calendar and permit the referees to devote longer time 
more important i disputed cases. 

Complete records of the cases closed under the new syste: wil 
be turned over to the industrial board on July 1, to determine jf 
the method is to be maintained over an extended period. All carrie 
and self-insurers have been advised to furnish promptly all medic 
reports and other data on the cases. It is pomted out that if th 


records are not complete it will be necessary to schedule even ining 
cases for hearings as before. 


LO the 
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Increased Claims upon English Health Insurance Fund 


HE results of an investigation into the sickness and disablement 
experience of a group of approved societies, made by the Govern- 
ment actuary and covering the period 1921 to 1927, have recently 
been made public and have aroused much discussion. The Lancet 
(London), in its issue for May 3, 1930, gives a brief summary of the 
findings. The investigation dealt with a sample of the insured popu- 
lation determined by taking a group of approved societies with a 
membership, at the last valuation period, of 219,000 men, 172,000 
unmarried women, and 64,000 married women. In this study the 
‘term ‘married women” is used to denote those whose husbands 
- are living, widows being grouped with spinsters as unmarried women. 





Upward Movement of Claims 


' Tue following table shows the percentage that the weeks of sick- 
- ness and disablement for which benefits were actually claimed formed 
' of the expectation of such periods on which the present valuation 
F of the societies is based: 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGE WEEKS OF SICKNESS AND DISABLEMENT FORMED OF 

















EXPECTATION 
Men Unmarried Married women 
women 
Year 
. Disable- | «.; Dtsable- ‘ .. | Disable- 

Sickness ment Sickness ment Sickness ment 
7 SRM ES ae oe UA Re ts ng pM Rr 76 54 73 60 63 66 
py apap OF) Sey Ry ey BL et 89 65 88 67 82 73 
I ii ee 86 72 91 77 92 90 
O04. 5 a Ne Se es 97 81 105 86 110 104 
NO i te a a a Se ed oe 98 83 112 99° 121 125 
TOR isc a a ee 108 93 112 lll 124 146 
5 EERE LO SSS OR GREER, NR CENA Ep ES 107 100 117 119 130 171 























It will be seen that in respect of each of the three classes of insured persons 
the claims for both sickness benefit and disablement benefit have been rising 
continuously during the seven years. bone gap 1927 with 1921, the claims 
for sickness benefit have risen in the case of men by 41, of unmarried women 
by 60, and of married women by 106 per cent. For disablement benefit the 
corresponding increments are 85, 100, and 159 per cent. In the early years of 
the period the moderation of the claims was, says the actuary, a factor of sub- 
stantial importance in the production of valuation surpluses. Since 1926 in the 
case of men, and 1924 in the case of women, the position in this respect has under- 
gone a serious change. 
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Number and Duration of Claims 


. AN. ANALYSIS of the claims with respect to their number 












































* . and 

duration shows for the three classes the following results: 
TABLE 2.—ANALYSIS OF CLAIMS WITH RESPECT TO NUMBER AND DURAT!0)x 
Sickness benefit 
Men Unmarried women | Married w:::jey 

Year Number ae, Number Be a Number . verage 

claiming | 5¢ jai claiming | of claims | Claiming | ‘ uration 

per 100 — per 100 fo per 100 ~ laims 

members (weeks) members (weeks) members ria be ) 

- SS eae sities Matitaichitincatniell 14 4.8 12 6.1 19 , 

he Ea NRE aR gt ls Saal ae 18 4.4 15 5.8 25 70 

i ie a a Da a ag 17 4.5 15 6.0 27 79 

ee ace Sl ee ee ee ae WE ga 20 4.3 19 5.7 34 6.9 

ED LSS Sa oy, Bs se eae eae 21 4.1 20 5. 5 37 7.0 

BE ENS Eas Peed CNC Weeenaee. Sree 20 4.8 19 5.9 36 7.5 

Mee ae oa is eee a 23 4.2 21 5. 6 38 3 

Disablement benefit 

RE ERE Dee EN ep ae eS oe ee See 1.5 25. 4 1.9 28. 7 3.3 23.4 

SAS ESET 2 SA Eee eet Faun otek 1.8 25. 2 22 28. 0 3.6 93.9 

RR 6 se Oe Se eee 2.0 26. 3 2. 6 28.2 4.5 23.4 

Rs erie aa i Oe 22 26. 5 2.9 28. 1 5.4 22.7 

_ . SERRE ESS oid 5 Se rip ace MPS Be See Sak 2.2 27.1 3.3 28. 3 6.9 21,4 

SE RES Serene rae Y= eee ee gee Tee | 2.5 27.3 3.7 28.9 8.1 21.6 

iss seis tie aed. cc ceesdin wai haa tenats dle aos 2.6 27.7 3.9 29. 1 9. 2 29.9 























As far as sickness benefit is concerned, the number in each hundred 
members making claims has increased considerably during the period, 
the percentage of increase being for men 64, for unmarried women 
75, and. for married women 100. On the whole, this increase has 
been fairly continuous, though 1926 saw a slight decrease in each 
class of claimants, The duration of the benefit period, on the con- 
trary, shows an actual decrease for men and unmarried women, with 
an almost negligible increase for married women. This tendency, 
according to the report, is continuing. 

The claims for sickness benefit in 1928, taken over the whole insured popula- 
tion of Great Britain, were about 91 per cent of the claims of 1927 in the case 
of men and 94 per cent in the case of women. On the other hand, the experience 
of 1929, as indicated by the first 39 weeks’ payments of a number of socicties 
covering nearly 50 per cent of the insured population, shows a serious rise, in 
the case of both men and women, over the corresponding period of 1928. Dis- 
ablement benefit shows a further rise of a few points in the case of both sexes 
in 1928, and a slight increase in 1929 over the level reached in 1928. Taking 


both benefits together, it must be concluded that the conditions of 1927 have 
not subsequently been alleviated. 


The sickness benefit may be paid for 26 weeks in a year, after 
which, if the insured person is still unable to work, disablement 
benefit is paid at.a lower rate. The number of disablement claims 
has increased since 1921 in all three classes of claimants, but is 
markedly greater among married women than elsewhere. On thie 
other hand, the. duration of claims for disablement benefit has de- 
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creased among this last class, while increasing slightly among single 
women and to a greater degree among men. : 

A study of the age grouping of claimants showed that for both men 
and women the increase had been general throughout all age groups. 
The number of claims of very short duration, however, showed the 
greatest increase among the younger workers. 


Significance of Increases 


Tux bearing of these increases upon the finances of the national 
health insurance scheme is a point which has roused much discussion. 
The scheme was inaugurated in 1912, and it was not until 1924 that 
the weeks of sickness benefit for any class of claimant reached the 
expectation on which its valuation was based. As a consequence, 
the scheme has piled up large reserve funds and there is absolutely 
no question of its stability for years to come. However, the contri- 
butions the plan calls for are based upon the expectation of a certain 
ratio between the amount paid in by contributors and the amounts 
paid out to beneficiaries. If the present excess of actual claims over 
the number anticipated is to continue, it will be necessary to lessen 
the benefits or increase the contributions in order to maintain the 
scheme on an actuarial basis. 

Of even more importance is the reason for the increased number of 
claims for benefit. Is the national health really declining, or is the 
practice of malingering spreading among the people? Malingering 
is the easiest explanation to adopt, but seems hardly adequate. It 
involves widespread fraud among both the recipients of benefit and 
the doctors who certify to their inability to work, and there is no 
evidence to establish such a marked growth of dishonesty among 
both the workers and the medical profession. Also, the tempta- 
tion is small. One member of Parliament presented the situation 
concisely : 

An unemployed man with a dependent wife and four children and drawing 
unemployment benefit will receive 34s. [$8.27] a week. He falls ill, and then goes 
on the national health insurance, and with his wife and four children he gets 
15s. [$3.65] a week for 26 weeks, and then it drops down to 7s. 6d. [$1.83]. hat 


is not much temptation for a man to malinger. (Parliamentary Debates, April 
29, p. 147.) 


The London Economist (May 3, 1930, p. 984), thus sums up the 
causes generally assigned for the increased demands upon the insur- 
ance fund: 


It is, however, extremely unlikely that increased malingering has very much 
to do with the rapid growth in claims. A contributory cause of the growth may 
be the increasing recognition of the advisability of seeking medical advice in 
the early stages of illness. But undoubtedly one of the principal causes is to 
be found in the severe unemployment of the last few years, for unemployment 
is bound to react on the proportion of health insurance claims in a number of 
different ways. In the first place, it undermines the physique of its victims, so 
that, in spite of the favorable reports of the Registrar-General, whose statistics 
do not take account of sickness that is neither fatal nor notifiable, there may 
well have been a growing amount of minor illness in the last few years; in the 
second place, if an insured person has nothing to do, he is likely to give in to an 
indisposition which he would try to ignore if he had a job to keep, and lastly 
the poverty resulting from unemployment drives insured people to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to claim benefits to which they are entitled. Further- . 
more, the longer the scheme has been in force, the more people realize and avail 
themselves of the full extent of their rights under it. 
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In the parliamentary debate upon the subject, another reason wa; 
assigned by a member who himself belonged to the working classe 
who related it to the reduction in working hours and the changa 
which had accompanied this movement. . 


There has been concurrently with that a complete change in the attitide o 


_the employer towards the worker when he is ill in the course of his emplo. ment. 
There is not time now for a man to have a sick headache in the shop or a frctory. 
He must either be well enough to work all the time or sufficiently ill to v« ¢g 


_ and declare on the funds of his society. Rationalization and speeding-)\)), ;) 
my view, is one of the greatest causes of the increase in the claims on approve 
societies’ funds. (Parliamentary Debates, April 29, p. 102.) 

The Economist presents a table showing the number entitled {, 
benefits, the receipts, accumulated funds, amount spent in benctits. 
and cost of administration of the national health insurance scheme 
from 1921 to 1928, inclusive. 














TABLE 3.—STATISTICS OF THE NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE SCHEME, 1921 T. 19% 
Estimated 
Accumulated 
Year er Receipts funds at end | Total benefits Be wa = of 
of year ee 
benefits 

ETE SE es See 15, 100, 000 £40, 600, 000 £92, 200, 000 £24, 500, 000 £5, 400, 000 
cS. of 15, 100, 000 37, 500,000 | 100, 400, 000 24, 800, 000 4, 100, 000 
aia snr 15, 200, 000 37,900,000 | 109, 500, 000 24, 500, 000 4, 00), 000 
Sader aers 15, 600, 000 39, 700,000 | 116, 600, 000 26, 100, 000 4, 00, 060 
See Sule... 15, 800, 000 41, 400,000 | 126, 600, 000 27, 500, 000 4, 900, 000 
epee 16, 300, 000 37, 400,000 | 126, 600, 000 32, 000, 000 5, 100, 000 
| Eee 16, 500, 000 39, 500, 000 125, 100, 000 35, 700, 000 5, 200, 000 
Pi sete iien so 16, 400, 000 38, 800, 000 126, 400, 000 32, 300, 000 5, 300, 000 














This suggests that while there is no cause for anxiety for a long time to cone 
there are taking place developments as to whose causes the Nation must be 
fully informed. Mr. Greenwood announced last Tuesday that two investigations 
are to be undertaken: One, which is already under way, is to make available 
information as to the steps which are taken by approved societies to check the 
genuineness of the cases in receipt of benefit, and the other has as its object the 
obtaining of more precise ee a as to the standard applied in interpreting the 
phrase “‘incapacity for work.’’ e results of these inquiries, and of the further 
investigation which is being undertaken by the national health insurance joint 
committee, should be a great aid in interpreting the position. 





Sickness Insurance for Wage Earners in the Netherlands 


AX EARLY as June 5, 1913, the Netherlands enacted a law provid- 
ing for sickness insurance for wage earners. For various reasons, 
however, this law was not put into operation, and it was amended 
practically every year inning with 1915. Finally the amended 
act was officially published on June 24, 1929, and the decree for its 
enforcement was published on January 17, 1930.! 


Scope of Law 


Tue act covers all wage earners “employed by an enterprise,” 
with the following exceptions: (a) Persons not regularly workin: 


; ! i” is based upon the report of Carol H. Foster, United States Consul at Kotterdam dat«! 
an. 30, : ; 
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for their living; (6) apprentices serving without pay; (c) persons 
whose fixed wage or earnings exceed 3,000 florins ($1,206) per annum; 
(d) sailors on seagoing vessels, already covered by maritime insurance 
laws;” (e) persons in military service; and (/) persons considered by 
the act as employers. 

In connection with the accident insurance act, the Dutch courts 
have held that domestic servants, seamstresses, chauffeurs, and other 
workers employed by private persons, may not be classified as wage 
earners “employed by an enterprise,’ for an enterprise, according to 
the prevailing legal definition, is conducted for the purpose of making 
profit. Therefore, the above classes of workers, when employed by 
private’ persons, will probably not be considered ‘‘wage earners” 
under the sickness insurance act. The Minister of Labor is given 
authority to include, under the sickness insurance act, casual workers, 
defined as persons who as a rule do not work longer than two days 
per week for the same employer. 

All wage earners are to be insured, with the exception of those 
employed by enterprises already having some form of sick benefit, 
provided such exemption is for the workers’ interest. The miners, 
for example, who already have a scheme of sickness insurance, will 
probably avail themselves of this exemption. Railroad employees, 
whose contract provides for sick benefits, are not covered by this act, 
provided the terms of the contract have been approved by the minister 
in charge of the railroad affairs; nor are persons employed by public 
institutions, if they are already covered by a sickness benefit scheme 
approved by the Government. 

One of the peculiarities of the scheme is the exemption on account 
of conscientious objections. An employer who has conscientious 
objections against the sickness benefit insurance may be exempted 
therefrom. However, in order to prevent such an employer from 
deriving a financial benefit from the exemption, the amount of his 
income tax will be increased by the amount of contributions which 
would have otherwise been payable by him. A wage earner working 
for an employer who has conscientious objections against the insurance 
must pay his share of the contribution direct to the Government. 

A wage earner who has conscientious objections may also be 
exempted from the insurance, in which case he must observe the 
regulations which may be issued in this connection by the Minister of 
Labor. In such cases, however, the obligation of the employer to 
pay his share of the contribution is not waived. 


Insurance Carriers 


THE insurance risk is carried either by the sick funds of the State 
labor boards (raden van arbeid) or by authorized insurance associa- 
tions (Bedrikfsvereeningen). 

Labor boards ——The labor boards were established in accordance 
with the act of June 5, 1913, as amended by the act of December 24, 
1927, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the various 
social insurance acts.? The boards are already in charge of the 
compulsory invalidity, old-age, and accident insurance. 





? Persons emplo on coastwise fishing vessels are subject to the act. 
3See Labor Review, December, 1929, pp. 73-79. 
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Ad 


Each labor board is composed of a president (appointed by the 
work 


Queen), and a number of members and substitute members, repro. 


senting the employers and employees, who are appointed by the boar 
. Minister of Labor upon recommendation of the unions of emp|.yers each 
‘and workers. The number of members of each labor board depends An 
upon the importance of the board, but there must always be an e«i13! make 
number of employers’ and workers’ representatives. For inst:nce insul 
the labor board at Rotterdam is composed of 14 members and 14 assot 
substitutes. One of the employers’ members and one of the om. In 
ployees’ members are charged with carrying on the daily affairs 0! the repr 


board, while the complete board meets only as circumstances req iiire. 
The members and substitutes are appointed for a period of six yeurs, 

There are at present 34 labor boards in operation in the Nether- m 0 
lands, located in various industrial centers. 

Insurance associations.—lf a wage earner is not insured against 
sickness with a labor board, he must be insured with an association. 
The contributions charged by the associations may not be higher 
than those charged by the labor boards, nor may the benefits paid by 


of its obligations and must comply with certain requirements in 
connection with the keeping of Gasiks and records, reserve fund, 
annual report, etc. 

The supervision over the associations is intrusted by the Minister 
of Labor to a board of supervision. The act requires the associations 
to submit their annual reports to this board and to furnish all desired 
information. oe 7 


‘the former be less favorable to the insured than those paid by the q 
labor boards. the 
The Minister of Labor recognizes as an association: (a) An associa- are 
tion established by one or more federations of employers’ unions a 
together with one or more federations of labor unions; (6) an associa- : " 
‘tion established by one or more unions of employers together with h 
one or more unions of workers, provided such unions belong to the - 
federation mentioned under (a); (c) an association established by ” 
employers before July 1, 1929, whose articles of incorporation provide i: 
that at least 50 per cent of the board of directors shall consist of 
representatives of labor unions designated by the Minister of Labor; ™ 
-(d) an association established before July 1, 1929, by one or more th 
unions of employers together with one or more unions of workers, : 
which do not belong to a federation. Associations of the last two ™ 
classes are approved each time for a period of five years. . 
An association must meet,the following requirements: (1) Its object ™ 
must be the carrying out of the compulsory sickness insurance; (2) b 
its benefits must be as favorable as those stipulated in the act; (3) g 
it must insure collectively all the wage earners employed by an b 
employer affiliated to the association; (4) it must give persons whose 
compulsory insurance has expired the privilege of taking out voluntary ° 
insurance; (5) the amount of wages insured by it must amount to at . 
least 2,500,000 florins ($1,005,000) per annum; (6) it must not operate t 
for profit; (7) its articles of association must provide for equal repre- f 
sentation of workers and employers in the management and for an 
equal number of votes of both parties in its general meetings. Each 
association must furnish a bond insuring the satisfactory fulfillment 
‘ 
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idmission to insurance.—An employer who desires to have his 
workers insured with a labor board must make application to the 
board for each individual worker. He receives a dated receipt for 
each application. 

An employer who is a member of an association does not have to 
make application for each individual worker, since his employees are 
insured collectively and if sick receive their benefit direct from the 
association. 

In case an employer is domiciled abroad, his local manager or 
representative charged with the direction of the enterprise 1s con- 
sidered as the employer. 

Voluntary insurance.—The act also provides for voluntary insurance 
in order to enable persons whose obligatory insurance has expired to 
continue their insurance voluntarily. The labor boards and associa- 
tions are obliged to accept these voluntary insurance contracts. 


Contributions 


THE contributions to be charged by each labor board are fixed by 
the Minister of Labor, subject to revision once every five years, and 
are based upon the wages. The contributions charged by the assocla- 
tions are fixed by the associations but may not be higher than those 
charged by the labor boards. 

Contributions are borne equally by the employer and the worker, 
the employer paying the whole amount and then deducting 50 per 
cent from the wages. Th2 worker may bear 100 per cent of the 
contribution if he so desires. 

If a worker receives his wages entirely in kind, the entire contribu- 
tion is made by the employer. 

For insured wage earners employed in industries involving more 
than a normal sick risk, a higher contribution may be charged, but 
in such causes the difference must be paid entirel a the employer. 

The contribution is made for the days during which sickness benefit 
is received. 

Contributions to all labor boards are set at 2.3 per cent of the wages, 
but the maximum wage or salary for which contribution is payable is 
8 florins ($3.22) per day. Of this contribution, 1.15 per cent is paid 
by the employer and 1.15 per cent by the wager earner, except in 
cases where the latter receives his wages in kind when the entire 
contribution is made by the employer. 

For wage earners in the following industries and trades a contribu- 
tion of 3 em er cent is fixed: Cement works; bottle and other glass 
—— (glass blowers only), stone industry (stone cutters and 

ers); chemical plants, candle factories, fertilizer plants and 
fertiliser trade, oil and grease plants and oil and grease trade, fur 
industry, coke ovens, plants manufacturing or repairing steam fittings, 
galvanizing establishments, brass foundries, enameling furnaces, 
establishments doing nickel and tin plating and countersinking, metal 
grinding and polishing plants, iron foundries, zinc smelters, sugar 
refineries, and plants manufacturin window and plate glass; gun- 
poe nitroglycerine, and other explosives ; fireworks ; paint, lacquer, 
and varnish ; glue and. gelatine; feathers and kapok; bolts, nails, and 
nuts; stoves, ks furniture and articles made from sheet iron or zinc. 
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Of the contribution, 2.25 per cent is paid by the employer and | |; 
per cent by the worker. 

For insured wage earners employed in mining, the constructio:, of 
mine shafts and mine galleries, or in blast furnaces, a contribution 
of 4.9 per cent of wages is set. The contribution for these workers js 
paid at the rate of 3.75 per cent by the employer and 1.15 per cent by 
the wage earner. : 

An insured wage earner employed in an enterprise which carries 01 
various branches of industry is regarded as employed in that branch 
the pay roll of which is the largest. 

The associations report that it is impossible to fix their contril- 
tions definitely until they have been in operation for at least a yeur, 
but it is expected that their rates will be considerably lower than 
those of the labor boards. 

Benefits 


WaGE earners insured under the act, who are unable to perform 
their work on account of sickness, are entitled to benefits, subject to 
various conditions set forth in the act. Married women are entitled 
to sick benefits, under the act, during pregnancy and confinement. 

- Sickness benefits are not payable if the disability results from an 
industrial accident or occupational disease which entitles to work- 
men’s compensation benefits; nor if the insured is not a member of a 
sick fund approved under the sick fund act * and furnishing medical 
treatment; nor if the sickness is willfully caused; nor if the insured is 
confined in a prison, labor colony, reformatory, or other penal 
institution. 

In addition to the above, the act enumerates the following cases in 
which benefit may be partly or wholly refused: (a) If the disability 
existed at the time insurance was taken out; (6) if pregnancy occurs 
before or confinement within six months after the commencement of 
insurance; (c) if the sickness was caused by the immorality of the 
insured, provided it is known that the insured leads an immoral 
life; (d) if the insured does not call medical aid within a reasonable 
period of time and does not take medical treatment throughout the 
duration of his sickness, or if he does not follow the advice of the attend- 
ing physician; (e) if by his actions he delays or prevents his recovery ; 
fy if he refuses to furnish information or to undergo the necessary 
medical examination; (g) if he does not comply with the regulations. 

In case the insured is addicted to drink, the sick benefit may be 
paid in another form than cash. 

An insured who is repeatedly sick and has received a total of 180 
days of sick benefit during a period of 12 months on account of the 
same sickness, shall during the following 12 months receive no benefit 
in excess of 90 days for the same cause of sickness. 

Amount of benefit.—The sick benefit normally amounts to 80 per 
cent of the daily wage of the insured, but no benefit is paid on any 
amount in excess of 8 florins ($3.22) per day, so that the maximum 
normal benefit amounts to 80 per cent of 8 florins, or 6.40 florins 
($2.57) per day. 


(Tie wet: hand apt sateteed te hen not yet bows ved and itis not antici that this act will be 
‘passed before the sickn: goes into 


force. , the obligation to be a member of a sick fund 
will not commence until the sick fund act is passed. 
6 Unmarried women receive no sick benefit during pregnancy or confinement. 
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The benefit is paid for each day (except Sunday) that the disability 
for work lasts, beginning the third day after the onset of disability and 
continuing up to a maximum of six months. 

if the physician in charge of a case is of the opinion that it is in the 
interest of the insured partially to resume his work for a remuneration 
of at least 50 per cent of his regular wage, the sick benefit may be 
reduced to 50 per cent. If the part wage exceeds 50 per cent, the 
henefit may be reduced to 50 per cent. If the part wage exceeds 
50 per cent, the benefit is reduced accordingly, so that the total will 
not. exceed 100 per cent of the sick benefit. 

The act requires that the insured workers who are sick, but whose 
wages continue, or who receive other benefits for voluntary insurance, 
etc., must notify the labor board or association of these circumstances 
before the first benefit under this act is paid. In such cases the benefit 
may not exceed the difference between the regular wages and the total 
amount received outside the act. 

A pregnant married woman insured under the act is entitled to a 
special benefit amounting to the full daily wages and payable during 
the last six weeks of pregnancy. This benefit commences on the day 
she submits a statement from a physician or a midwife to the effect 
that the confinement will probably take place within a period of six 
weeks, and is paid regardless of the ability of the insured to perform 
work. It therefore enables her to stay at home for a period of six 
weeks without loss of wages. (If at any prior time during the preg- 
nancy she falls ill, she is entitled to the normal benefit of 80 per cent 
of wages.) Beginning with the time of confinement the insured 
becomes entitled to another benefit also amounting to full wages and 
payable for six weeks. If, however, the disability for work lasts 
beyond that period, the benefits may be continued, subject to a 
maximum of six months. 

Increase of benefits—The Minister of Labor is empowered by the 
law to authorize any labor board to increase the benefits, up to a 
maximum of 90 per cent of the daily wage. (No reduction of benefits 
may be made.) Likewise, authority may be given to begin payment 

of benefits at once, without observing the waiting period of two days; 
to increase the maximum period of benefit to 12 months; and to pay. 
benefit for Sunday, provided the total number of days for which the 
benefit is paid does not exceed six days per week. 


Funds Established under the Act 


Tue act provides for the establishment of a ‘‘prophylactic fund,” 
formed from contributions from the labor boards and the associations. 
The amount of annual contribution is fixed by the Minister of Labor 
but shall not exceed 0.025 per cent borne equally by employer and 
worker, of the insured wages for the past calendar year. The fund 
will be used for the establishment of hospitals, institutions, etc. 

A fund for medical treatment is also provided for. The act requires 
that thelabor boards and associationsshall pay into this fund 0.4 percent 
of the total insured wages for the past calendar year, the money being 
collected from the seublevens: who are prohibited from charging any of 
it to the workers. It is estimated that the total annual contribution 
to the fund for medical treatment will amount to 6,000,000 florins 
($2,412,000). 
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Date of Effect of the Act 


_ THE sections of the act providing the establishment of the associa. 
tions went into effect on August 1, 1929, and the sections of the act 
providing for compulsory sickness insurance went into effect on M arch, 
1, 1930. 


Expiration of Insurance with Private Companies 


THE act provides that sickness insurance contracts with private 


companies by the wage earners prior to the date on which the act takes 
effect shal] automatically expire on that date. 


Penalties 


An Empioyer who does not furnish the information called for ip 
the act, who fails to make the necessary application to have his workers 
admitted to the insurance under the act, or who charges more than 50) 
per cent of his contribution to the workers, may be fined not to excced 
100 florins ($40.20) or imprisoned not to exceed one month. 

Similar penalties may be imposed upon an insured wage earner who 


fails to report any wages or other compensation received while drawing 
sick benefit. 


Progress Under the Act 


Accorpine to the information given out by the Department of 
Labor, Commerce, and Industry, at The Hague, 25 associations have 
been recognized for the following fields: Building industry, manufac- 
ture of central heating apparatus, manufacture of cigars, consumers’ 
cooperative movement, clothing industry, leather industry, metal 
industry, plumbing industry, printing industry, inland shipping, 
manufacture of strawboard, sugar industry, and textile industry. 

Most of the more important employers are taking out their insur- 
ance with the associations, expecting that the contributions will be 
lower than those charged by the Government labor boards. 

Up to this time no regulations have been issued by the Minister of 
Labor bringing casual workers under the act and it is believed that this 

group of workers will not be admitted to the insurance in the near 
uture. 

Conferences are taking place between the Minister of Labor, thie 
federation of labor boards, and the associations with a view to securing 
close cooperation and insuring the smooth operation of the new act. 
Discussions are also being held between the Minister of Labor and thc 
organizations instituted to carry out the act as to the best method of 
control of the sick wage earners covered by the act. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND RETIREMENT 





Enactment of Old-Age Assistance Law in Massachusetts 


N MAY 28, 1930, Governor Allen signed the old-age assistance act 

(ch. 402) which had passed both houses of the legislature by large 
majorities, thus making Massachusetts the twelfth State to establish 
the so-called pension system of care for the indigent aged. The law 
is to become operative July 1, 1931. The age of eligibility is set at 
70 years. The act is to be administered by the State Welfare De- 
partment, acting through the local welfare boards. The amount of 
assistance to be given is left indeterminate, but it is specified that it 
shall be sufficient to provide ‘‘suitable and dignified care,”’ due regard 
being had, when awarding it, to the circumstances and methods of 
living of the beneficiaries. Wherever practicable, the assistance is 
to be given in the pensioner’s own home, or in lodgings, or in a 
boarding house. If the beneficiary has a legal settlement, the 
locality of his settlement is to pay two-thirds and the State one-third 
of the amount awarded; if he has no settlement, the State is to bear 
the whole cost.’ 








-—_— 
Sorry 


Operation of the New York State Retirement System, 1928-29 


HE New York State retirement system is so planned that em- 

ployees of local administrative units, as well as of the State 
itself, may become members, provided the local unit employing them 
agrees to comply with the terms of the system and to pay a propor- 
tionate share of the cost. This provision has been increasingly 
utilized. The ninth annual report of the comptroller of the State of 
New York, discussing the condition of the system on June 30, 1929, 
shows that at that date the membership and the pay roll represented 
were as follows: 














: — 3 : 
Number | Pay roll Number| Pay roll 


























State employees. -..---.---- 22, 145 | $39, 705,817 || Village employees.__-_-_--_-- 242 $534, 069 
County employees__---.---- 4, 459 9, 418, 697 || Miscellaneous employees - -- 151 338, 334 
City employees _-........--- 7,561 | 15, 018, 498 

Town employees___......--- 172 487, 829 yi Ree the PION 34,730 | 65, 503, 244 








It will be noticed that the State employees form less than two- 
thirds of both the membership and the pay roll. 

At the same date there were 1,466 beneficiaries of the system, who 
were receiving allowances amounting to $902,249 a year. The 





1 An analysis of this law will appear in the August issue of the Labor Review. 
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direct contributions of the members amounted during the year {, 
$3,573,075, the public appropriation, based on the pay roll as of 
June 30, 1929, was $3,994,385, and at the close of the year the systey 
had assets, in cash and securities, of $26,083,610. 

The system provides for normal service retirement, discontinteq 
service retirement (which occurs when a worker who has been em. 
ployed for a prescribed minimum length of time is discharged with; 
fault on his part, because of reorganization or some other cause), and 
ordinary and accidental disability benefit, and in addition makes 
some provision for dependents of members dying as a result of injuries 
or exposure incurred in the discharge of duty. Of the 1,466 bene. 
ficiaries who on June 30, 1929, were drawing allowances, 55 were 
widows or other dependents of deceased members, ordinary and (is. 
continued service retirement accounted for 1,318, and ordinary and 
accidental disability retirement for 93. 

The system permits retirement at 60, regardless of length of service, 
and requires it at a later age. The compulsory age was at first set 
at 70, but the protest against this was so strong that the limit was 
raised to 80, with a progressive reduction which would bring it down 
to 70 in 1936. The age of beneficiaries at retirement is not given, 
but data concerning the age of employees in active service show some 


— features. As of June 30, the employees were classed as 
follows: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN STATE RETIREMENT FUND JUNE 30, 1929 








Class of employees gene d oat Rtcver wad Total 











eteeewd smletetvebive 52 oi. ss og 2 55. ee ket .. 10, 782 6, 243 17, 02: 
RR EA he AAR ERR IN am RTD a es eda lae ee 3, 530 2, 158 XS 
SEES ORE Sg A AT 8, 786 1, 919 10, 70 
(8 GREEN te ETE: CR Oe DAIS PORT EE NE OF ETD Gee NT RR et 108 196 304 
PS a eS a ee 790 218 1, 00S 
<BR Oa en TPL RES te RR are RN IZ ge UR TR i AGA: 23, 996 10, 734 34, 73 














A ‘‘new entrant” is one who has no credit for service rendered 
before entering the retirement system, while a ‘‘present member” 
is one with such credit. The present members are, for the most part, 
those who were in the State service when the system was adopted in 
1920, or in some other public service in which they have been brought 
under the State retirement plan with credit for the length of time 
served, while the new entrants have either entered the public service 
since the adoption of the system or have been brought under its 
terms without any credit for previous service. In the case of police- 
men and firemen, the nature of their duties makes it necessary that 
most of them should be men in full strength and vigor, so that early 
retirement is inevitable, and usually special provisions are made tv 
meet this need. Omitting these two, the proportion in each of the 
other groups aged 60 and over was as follows: 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES AGED 60 AND OVER IN SERVICE JUNE 30, 
css 1929 
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New entrants Present members | Total 


Class of employee cehisiny 


Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 


SRS | | eae 











Clerical and administrative ______.--_.--- | 427 3. 96 1, 309 20. 97 | 1, 736 10. 20 
Tener, Heskanhthas Se pee 236 6. 69 671 31. 09 907 15. 95 
Institutional employees -_--.--.-----.-.--- 175 1.99 332 17. 30 507 4. 74 











DMs Eh aes en a 838 3. 63 | 2, 312 | 22. 40 | 3, 150 | 9. 43 
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Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Pensions in Scotland 


HE first annual report of the Scottish Department of Health’ 

contains a discussion of the work done under the widows’, 
orphans’, and old-age contributory scheme in Scotland during. the 
year 1929. At the close of the year 126,452 persons were receiving 
pensions or allowances under the ares ge scheme, and 62,952 
others, aged 70 and over, were receiving old-age pensions which, 
under the conditions set up by the contributory scheme, were pay- 
able without conditions as to means. Under the noncontributory 
acts, 89,956 persons aged 70 and over were receiving old-age pensions. 
As the contributory has superseded the noncontributory plan, this is a 
diminishing group, but it is expected that the changes made during 
1929 in the contributory act (see Labor Review, February, 1930, 
p. 46), will increase substantially the number of beneficiaries under 
its terms during the current year. The number of pensions and 
allowances which on December 31, 1928 and 1929, were being paid 
either under the contributory pensions act or in virtue of its terms 
were as follows: 









































7 —~ 
| 1928 1929 
SEES OSS REE RRO SPIE PES. RIE: Sk MES lle Ae ed ISP RRRT Be ates TEGO 25, 664 30, 238 
a eh wee since a pat her rtais ae a 33, 680 35, 190 
ig eos ble pa nead an aeus Senden ee eteclenein cubweduws 2, 472 2, 533 
er tiiin tin dts wipirncs ids daciebees dhe aMeisetgnadetcndiiin kansas 53, 778 58, 491 
Sch RG SA nat i pean Me EO Mr ACP Ea Aer gBiee AERIS. ULE CBA NER RNB 115, 594 126, 452 
Over-70 pensions, payable without conditions as to means____-_.-.___-_-.---- 57, 791 62, 952 
PRIS SIR REI oy FURL ibe SORE 5 UCL a SPOR ta 173, 385 | 189, 404 








mo Department of Health for Scotland. First annual report, 1929. Edinburgh, 1930. (Cmd. 


From January 4, 1926 (when the contributory pensions act came into 
operation), to December 31, 1929, the total receipts from contribu- 
tions were £9,156,679 ($44,565,557) and from transfers from the 
treasury pensions account, £642,000 ($3,124,614), making a total of 
£9,798,679 ($47,690,171). Pension payments to the amount of 
£6,770,251 ($32,950,812) had been made, £1,025 ($4,989) had been 
lost in irrecoverable overpayments, and the expenses of administra- 
tion had been £414,850 ($2,019,075). The largest part of the over- 
payments were claimed in good faith, the pensioners not understand- 
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ing that payments are made in advance, not in arrears, and © ins. 
quently thinking themselves entitled to one payment which in fac} 
was not due them. 


From April 1 to December 31, 1929, the amount paid out in pen. ions 
was as follows: 


Widows’ pensions: 


I Aa ataee £309, 600 ($1, 501 423) 

re es aula wh ow aan 541,000 (2, 633. 047) 
Orphans’ pensions: 

NS IE ETE ETE LE LIE AAT 24, 600 (119, 728) 

Contributory _-_____- EEE SNe SRS MRE Ps 14, 000 (68, 138) 
Old-age pensions (at ages 65 to 70)_______________-_- 1, 130,600 = (5, 502, 630) 





RE ATES cates Tey, as Mee eet wae mes ey 2,019,800 (9, 830, 366) 


Some portion of this amount was paid directly to local authorities, 
Under the Scottish law, when a pension award is retroactive in e/lect 
and a parish council has been giving poor relief during the period 
for which arrears of pension become due, the council may reclaim, 
in whole or in part, the amount spent in relief from the arrears of 
pension. Under this provision, £10,895 ($53,026) was repaid to 
parish councils during 1929. Approximately £5,730 ($27,888) was 
paid to parish councils for children boarded out at the charge of the 
council, and. £1,573 ($7,656) was paid to the educational department 


in respect of orphans’ pensions for children placed in *dustrial 
schools. 
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Advisory Opinion of Massachusetts Court on Antiunion 
Contract 


BILL (H. Doc. 299) was introduced in the early part of the 1930 

legislative session of the State of Massachusetts which declared 
that contracts of employment whereby either party agrees not to 
become or remain a member of a Jabor union or an organization of 
employers are against public paver and therefore void. Under the 
Constitution of the State of Massachusetts the governor, with the 
advice of the counsel and legislature, is permitted to ask an opinion 
of the supreme court of the State in anticipation of probable legislative 
action on any bill. Under this provision the supreme court of the 
State was asked to furnish the legislature of the State an advisory 
opinion upon the bill then pending in the legislature. On April 15, 
1930, the full bench of the State supreme court handed down an 
opinion declaring that the proposed statute was a violation of both 
the Federal Constitution and the Constitution of the State of 
Massachusetts. 

The opinion of the court as printed in the Congressional Record of 
May 1, 1930 p. 8406) is here reproduced, since it reviews several out- 
standing opinions previously decided by the United States Supreme 
Court on the subject of employment contract agreements. The 
justices of the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, after statia 
ee the legislative order requesting an advisory opinion, deslanod 
that: 


A contract similar to those described in the proposed bill was assailed and its 
validity was under consideration in Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchell (245 
U. 8. 229). It there was said, at pages 250, 251: ‘That the plaintiff was acting 
within its lawful rights in employing its men only upon terms of continuing non- 
membership in the United Mine Workers of America is not open to question. 
Plaintiff’s repeated costly experiences of strikes and other interferences while 
attempting to ‘run union’ were a sufficient explanation of its resolve to run 
‘nonunion,’ if any were needed. But neither explanation nor justification is 
needed. Whatever may be the advantages of ‘collective bargaining,’ it is not 
bargaining at all, in any just sense, unless it is voluntary on both sides. The same 
liberty which enables men to form unions, and through the union to enter into 
agreements with employers willing to agree, entitles other men to remain inde- 
pendent of tlie union and other employers to agree with them to employ no man 
who owes any allegiance or obligation to the union. In the latter case, as in the 
former, the parties are entitled to be protected by the law in the enjoyment of 
the benefits of any lawful agreement they may make. This court repeatedly 
has held that the employer is as free to make nonmembership in a union a con- 
dition of employment as the workingman is free to join the union, and that this 
is @ part of the constitutional rights of personal liberty and private property, 
not to be taken away even by legislation, unless through some proper exercise 
of the paramount police power.”’ It is not necessary to consider whether the 
extent of the ‘‘ paramount police power”’ in this connection can extend beyond’ 
provisions to secure that such contracts be free from coercion, because it is plain 
that the proposed bill does not avoid insuperabie difficulties now to be mentioned. 
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In Adair v. United States (208 U. S. 161), an act of Congress was att:cke, 
whereby a penalty was imposed upon an employer of labor for making a 0) trac; 
of the same general nature as those described in the proposed bill or for dis: larg. 
ing an employee because of membership in a labor union, the acts thus deno:inceq 
being declared misdemeanors. It was held in an exhaustive opinion thi the 
act was violative of the provisions of the fifth amendment to the Federal Coy. 
stitution forbidding Congress to enact any law depriving a person of liberty o; 
property without due process of law. In Coppage v. Kansas (236 U. S. 1) the 
main point for consideration was the validity of a statute of Kansas dec): ring 
it a misdemeanor for an employer to make a contract indistinguishable i), its 
essential features from those described in the proposed bill. It was held «afte; 
elaborate discussion and review of decided cases that the statute was repuyiant 
to the guaranties contained in the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. It there was said at page 14: “The principle is fundam ita! 
and vital. Included in the right of personal liberty and the right of private 
property—partaking of the nature of each—is the right to make contracts for the 
acquisition of property. Chief among such contracts is that of personal em) loy- 
ment, by which labor and other services are exchanged for money or other forms 
of property. If this right be struck down or arbitrarily interfered with, there is 
a substantial impairment of liberty in the long-established constitutional sciise. 
The right is as essential to the laborer as to the capitalist, to the poor as to the 
rich; for the vast majority of persons have no other honest way to begin to acquire 
property save by Nlaeray ¢ for money.” The decision in the Coppage case but 
followed and reaffirmed Adair v. United States (208 U.S. 161). To the same 
general effect is the decision in Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (261 _U. S. 525, 
545, 546). Those decisions, of course, are binding upon the several States as to 
the force and effect of the Federal Constitution touching a statute like that in 
the proposed bill. 

e principles thus declared by the Supreme Court of the United States prevail 
in this Commonwealth. The L moteg a of articles 1, 10, and 12 of the declaration 
of rights of the constitution of this Commonwealth are as strong in protection of 
individual rights and freedom as those of the fifth and fourteenth amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States. It was said in Commonwealth v. Perry 
(155 Mass. 117, 121): ‘‘The right to acquire, possess, and protect property 
includes the right to make reasonable contracts, which shall be under the protec- 
tion of the law.”” To the same general effect are Opinion of the Justices (208 
Mass. 619); Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron Foundry Co. v. Willard (242 
Mass. 566, 572); Moore Drop Forging Co. v. McCarthy (243 Mass. 554); and 
A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. v. Howlett (260 Mass. 45, 60, 61). The Adair and 
Coppage cases have been recognized and followed in Opinion of the Justices (220) 
Mass. 627, 630); Bogni v. Perotti (224 Mass. 152, 155); and Opinion of the 
Justices (Mass. Adv. Sh. (1929) 907, 911). The views expressed in these several 
opinions and decisions, which need not be further amplified, are decisive of tlic 
— here propounded. There is a wide field for the valid regulation of free- 

om of contract in the exercise of the police power in the interests of the pu) lic 
health, the public safety, or the public morals, and in a certain restricted sense of 
the public welfare. somewhat extended collection of references to sic! 
statutes and a review of relevant decisions were made in Holcombe v. Creaincr 
(231 Mass. 99, 104-107). None of them go so far as to justify a statute like that 
in the Pin aemgre bill. 

Guided by the decisions of binding authority already cited, we respectfully 
answer that in our opinion the provisions of the proposed bill, if enacted int: 
law, would be in conflict with the Constitution of the United States and of this 
Commonwealth. 
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a 
New York Half-Holiday Law for Women 


an New York State Legislature at its 1930 session amended tlic 
State labor law by enacting chapters 867 and 868, the effective 
date of which was April 28, 1930. e two acts amend sections 17” 
and 181 of the New York labor law, by granting to female employec> 
over 16 years of age, employed in factories and mercantile establis!:- 
ments, a half holiday in addition to the one day of rest each week. 
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The acts were adopted in order to permit a better enforcement of the 
overtime provisions allowed in certain cases under the State labor 
law. Under the amendments, while the overtime allowance of 78 
hours per annum is still permitted, such overtime, however, will be 
legal only when employees have worked a 5-day week, of hours in 
accordance with the State law or a 5% day week with a 4% hour short 
day. No particular day of the week has been designated as the short 
day. As to the effect of the new provision, The Industrial Bulletin, 
published by the industrial commissioner of New York State, in the 
issue of May, 1930, says that ‘‘ probably the majority of the factories 
in the State will not be adversely affected thereby as they have been 
for some years observing the regular Saturday half holiday. It is 
conceded that adjustment to this requirement will be more difficult, 
but not insurmountable, in the case of mercantile establishments.”’ 
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Constitutionality of North Carolina Barbers’ Act Upheld 


HE Supreme Court of North Carolina has upheld the Superior 
Vaan of Cumberland County, N. C., in declaring the barbers’ 
act (Pub. Laws, 1929, ch. 119) to be constitutional and within the 
police powers of the State. This was the decision in the case of 
State v. Lockey (152 S. E. 693), in which case it appears that C. P. 
Lockey was arrested and convicted for the violation of the barbers’ 
act by shaving and cutting hair for various persons for pay, “‘without 
first having obtained a certificate of registration, either as a registered 
apprentice or a registered barber, issued by the State board of barber 
examiners.’ 

Lockey had paid the annual tax of $2 as required by the revenue 
act, but had failed to pay either the $5 temporary fee or the $3 
annual fee as required by the barbers’ act. 

A fine of $10 imposed upon Lockey by the recorder was affirmed 

by the Superior Court of Cumberland County and he appealed 
to the Supreme Court of North Carolina, contending that the general 
assembly had no authority to create an expense and arbitrarily and 
unreasonably classify the citizens of the State in this manner, and 
furthermore in taxing the apprentices the State had placed a tax 
upon ‘‘the hired man” or “‘daily worker” for exercising the nght of 
working with his own hands for a living. 
The North Carolina Supreme Court held that these contentions 
could not be maintained, as the act comes within the police powers 
of the State. The court cited numerous cases laying down the rule 
that a State, in the exercise of its police power has a right to require 
an examination and certificate as to the competency of persons 
exercising callings, whether skilled trades or professions, which 
affect the public and require skill and proficiency. 

In the course of the opinion the court quoted Judge Cooley, who 
said that the police power of a State— 
Embraces its whole system of internal regulation, by which the State seeks 
not only to preserve the public order and to prevent offenses against the State, 
but also to establish for the intercourse of citizens with citizens those rules of 
good manners and good neighborhood which are calculated to prevent a conflict’ 


of rights, and to insure to each the uninterrupted enjoyment of his own so far as 
is reasonably consistent with a like enjoyment of rights by others. 
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Continuing, the court said: 


It goes without saying that barbering requires a degree of skill, Proficiency whi 
and training. Then again, the act requires a high physical and moral stajidayj vot 
for the barber. It requires training, skill, and efficiency for the barber ang 
requires sanitary regulations in reference to the barber and barber shop patr« izeq 
by the general public. All in the class are treated alike. We think the regula. 
tions reasonable and the whole act in the interest of skill and proficiency, }):-.)t} whi 
and sanitation; and brings the barber and barber shop up to a high standari {o; It % 
the protection of the health of the public. 


In regard to the - ¢ of the State to require the payment o! the 
tax, the court quoted from the assistant attorney general in part mig 
as follows:  - the 





































The annual occupation tax of the revenue act is for the privilege of exercising 
the trade of barbering and is a a@ revenue act, whereas, the barbers’ :ct js wa 
an exercise of the public power of the State to secure the public welfare |)\° re. cou 
quiring proven capacity in the barbers and sanitary y ang aera both in the ] 
barber shop and the tools that are used therein. The fees levied in this aci are . 
solely to pay the expenses of its operation and those of proper inspection by the an 
State board of health. | 

A +e loc 
English Decision on Legality of Fines for Poor Work Th 


‘ee custom of fining weavers for poor work is of long standin: in 
the English textile industry, and though it has sometimes led to en 
serious industrial disturbances, it is only within the current year tliat 
its legality has been contested in court. A weaver employed in Nelson 
was fined 1s. (24 cents) for defective work and brought suit against 
his employers, claiming that their action in fining him was contrary 
to section 3 of the truck act of 1831. In a considered judgment given 
in the chancery division, his claim was upheld. According to the 
Manchester Guardian’s report of the case (May 17, 1930), the judge 
not only pronounced the fine a violation of the truck act, but held 
that on other g#®tnds it could not be sustained. 

The employers defended their action on four grounds. First, tlicy 
claimed that the employee’s wages were payable only in respect to 
merchantable cloth, and that as the three yards for which the fine 
was imposed were not marketable the worker had no right to the 
shilling or to any other sum. Second, they contended that they had 
a right to deduct from his wages the loss they sustained through |iis 
carelessness, and since the amount deducted was less than their Joss, 
he had no ground of complaint. Third, the plaintiff was employed on 
the same terms as the other operatives at the mill, and as the others 
were under a similar liability to deductions, he must be held to have 
agreed to the same as a part of his contract of service. Lastly, they 
said, there was a usage in the cotton-weaving trade, which the |:w 
recognized, which permitted the employer to make deductions for poor 
= - long as the deductions did not exceed the loss the employer 
suffered. 

The judge did not admit the validity of any of these claims. Under 
the uniform price list, he held, the weaver was entitled to his way:s 
whether or not his work was marketable, subject to the employc:'’s 
right to discharge him if his work were unsatisfactory. There w.s 
norng in his contract of service rendering him liable to the fine. 
As to the matter of usage, the custom was not universal, ‘‘the eviden:e 
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being that in some 15 per cent of the mills there was no such practice, 
while in others it had been suspended to see whether it could not be 
got rid of.” Moreover, the mere fact that it was a custom of long 
standing did not give it legal validity. 


In his view this was a usage which the law had not recognized, and it was one 
which, being dependent upon the will of the master, was not reasonable or certain. 
It was said that the matter did not depend entirely upon the will of the master, 
because it was open to the weaver, if he objected to the deduction, to take steps to 
recover it.. But a usage which left it to the will of the master to decide whether 
there should be a deduction or not was none the less objectionable because it 
might not be impossible in a court of law for the operative to get a decision that 
the case was not one for a fine at all. Even if he had been able to come to the 
conclusion that the practice was otherwise unobjectionable, the deduction would 
be illegal under the truck act. Once, however, he had decided that the usage 
was not one that the law would recognize, then, apart from the truck act, there 
could be no justification for the deduction. 

In the circumstances he held that the plaintiff was entitled to the declaration 
he claimed, and he ordered the defendants to pay him the sum of 1s. (24 cents) 
and also to pay the costs of the action. 


The decision is said to have occasioned some surprise and to be 
looked upon very differently by the employees and the employers. 
The latter are considering the advisability of appealing from the deci- 
sion, feeling that the sweeping away of the fining system will create 
a difficult situation for them in maintaining discipline, while the 
employees feel that the verdict is for them an important victory and a 
matter for unqualified satisfaction. 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories 


ae Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith its |:loy 
turnover indexes for May for manufacturing as a whole anc {or 
eight separate industries. The indexes for manufacturing as a whiolo 
are made up from reports received from representative plants om- 
ploying nearly 1,500,000 people in 75 different industries. he 
number of firms reporting to the bureau in the eight industries {or 
which separate indexes are shown equal at least 25 per cent of the 
wage earners in such industries, as shown by the Census of Manu- 
factures of 1927. 


TABLE 1.-AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 75 
INDUSTRIES ! 


[The rate is per 100 employees on the pay roll. The monthly rate is the rate for the calendar month. The 
equivalent annual rate is the rate for the month expressed as an annual rate] 


A.—Monthly Rates 











































































































Separation rates 
Re Accession | Netturnover 
rate rate 
Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total ? 
1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1:30 
PE 8 as, 2.26; Lil| 0.35; 104] 0.45] 0.24] 3.06] 2.39} 4.98] 2.01] 3.06 Ol 
February ------- 2. 28 1. 23 . 36 1. 06 . 46 25; 3.20; 2.53 4. 36 2.06} 3.20 Ta 
SESS 3. 12 1.38 . 48 1.03 . 57 30; 4.17 2. 71 5. 20 1. 95 4.17 1. 95 
hic eg 3. 56 1.45 . 45 1, 16 . 57 27 | 4.58] 2.88] 5.77 2.00} 4.58) 200 
REE eae 3.46) 1.50 48 1.18 .48 2%} 4.42; 2.94] 5.09) 2.10] 4.42) 210 
pO RRR ES. Sh Spar t & See Roar yg Se EE pean 4. 20 
p AR ea ee ae 2 Sees . ¢ Se SE Bieiccan. See t.....- 2 2 eae 3. 94 
Pe * 32a Re Y | ee eee AOE 1c 25.4.1: 412 
September. ____- eS & eee CUE ie cous = | eee 5 SD 3 & Bea 4.16 
i a ee - h 5 ee Be gp Rees! = & See Sg eee Oe 
November _-____. hk |) RS & > SSSA > Seeamee +e F Reker we + 3 ee 1, 95 
December___-___- SO oe de set ee cos PEs Saas tf Sap iy Solis 1. 24 
Average..| 2,71 |....__-. WE Nici axe < 3 eee Rae O08 hi. occke 3. 76 
B.— Equivalent Annual Rates 
Jamey... <2. 26. 7 13.1 4.2 12.2 5.3 2.8; 36.2) 28.1 58. 6 23. 7 26. 2 23.7 
February_---..-} 31.0 16.0 4.7 13.8 6.0 3.2] 41.7 33.0) 56.9; 26.9] 41.7 26.9 
Ps oicvckernines 36. 8 16. 3 5.7 12.1 6.7 3.5} 49.2{ 31.91 61.2; 23.01 49.2) 25.0 
—_ cing tea eee 43.3 17.7 5.5 14.1 6.9 3.3} 68.7} 35.11 702) 24.31 66.7) 21.3 
ARERR 40.8} 17.7 5.7 13.9 5.6 3.1) 52.1) 34.7) 60.9) 24.7] 62.1) 247 
SAE RS > _ a ae _ & aaene Wie ives WG Bivens anes 60.9 j|.-...-- 61.1 |- 
} Reena BOF bewu secu BO tissiccs Sm eaccase %.§ j....... eS Se 46.5 |- 
y SSeS Fs Sa tt RRS. SS} RR SS » Sees i 2 SSSR. 48.5 
September ___.__ 2 Ga SS eR maid 8 t...... = 3 ee 50.6 |- 
October_.......- » & Dp eee | © ® Sieeyene OF Sites e oe & Se 3 ee 42.8 
November --___-_- TE Sie as 4 la 5 RPS 1 | g eee 23. 7 
December____-..- ct See SS area , YS eae > st Scere fy aes 14.6 |- 
Average..| 32.6 |......./ 7.2 j|....... OS ecuheek BOs CES (2252s 45.2 |. 
1 The form of av used is the un ted median of company rates. 
? Arithmetic sum i lay-off, and . 
’ The net turnover is the rate it is lower than the separation rate, and the separati: 
rate when it is lower than the rate. 
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The form of average used in the following tables is the unweighted 
median. In determining a median rate the rates for the several 
establishments are arranged in order from lowest to highest. The 
rate falling in the cenier of this arrangement of rates is the median 
or middle rate. In other words, it is a rate which has as many 
establishments above as below. Since it is an unweighted form of 
average, the size of the different establishments is not considered 
nor are the deviations from the median. The number of employees 
used is the average number on the pay roll during the period. 

Table 1 shows for all industries the separation rate subdivided 
into the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates; also the accession rate 
expressed on both a monthly and an equivalent annual basis. 

It will be noticed in addition to the several separation rates and the 
accession rate the bureau shows a net turnover rate. The net turn- 
over rate means the rate of replacement of employees in a plant. 
It is the number of positions that are vacated and filled during the 
period per 100 employees. The net turnover rate is the same as the 
separation rate in a plant that is increasing its number of workers. 
On the other hand, the net turnover rate is the same as the accession 
rate when a plant is reducing its force. The net turnover rate for 
May is the same as the accession rate, 2.10. The quit, lay-off, and 
accession rates were all higher for May than for April, while the dis- 
charge rate was slightly lower during May than April. The May, 
1930, quit rate was less than half of the May, 1929, quit rate. In 
contrast, the lay-off rate for May, 1930, was over two and one-half 
times that of May, 1929. The discharge rate for May, 1930, was much 
lower than the May, 1929, discharge rate. The accession rate for 
May, 1929, was 5.09, and for May, 1930, only 2.10. 

able 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession and net turn- 
over rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, 
iron and steel, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat packing for Janu- 
ary, February, March, April, and May; foundries and machine shops 
for February, March, April, and May; and furniture for April and 
May, expressed both on a monthly and an equivalent annual basis. 

he automotive industry for May showed an accession rate of 2.74 
compared with a total separation rate of 5.34. The quit, discharge, 
and accession rates were all higher for May than for April, while the 
May lay-off rate was much lower than the April lay-off rate. 

In the boot and shoe industry the total separation rate was 2.41 
and the accession rate 2.16. Comparing the May rates with the 
April rates, the quit, discharge and lay-off rates were all lower, while 
the accession rate was higher. 
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Cotton manufacturing showed a higher accession rate than total 
separation rate, the former being 2.25 and the latter 2.19. The May 
quit, discharge, and lay-off rates were all higher than the April rates. 
However, the accession rate was lower than for April. 

The total separation rate in the foundry and machine shop indus- 
try was 3.36 and the accession rate 1.83. The May quit rate and 
accession rate were lower than the like rates in April, while the dis- 
charge and lay-off rates were higher in May than in April. 

In the furniture industry also the total separation rate was higher 
than the accession rate. Comparing the May rates with the April 
rates we find that the quit rate and the accession rate were higher, 
while the discharge and lay-off rates were lower. 

In the sawmill industry there was a higher accession rate than 
total separation rate, the former being 3.48 compared with 2.90 for 
the latter. The quit, discharge, and accession rates were all lower 
than for April, while the lay-off rate was higher. 

The accession rate in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry 
was much higher than the total separation rate. The quit, discharge, 
and accession rates were all higher for May than for April. The 
lay-off rate was lower. 

The quit rate for slaughtering and meat packing was higher than 
the quit rate for industry as a whole. The automobile, boot and 
shoe, cotton manufacturing, foundry and machine shop, furniture, 
iron and steel, and sawmill quit rates were all lower than the all- 
industry quit rate. 

Automobiles and slaughtering and meat packing had a higher dis- 
charge rate than the all-industry discharge rate, while boots and 
shoes, cotton manufacturing, foundry and machine shops, furniture, 
iron and steel, and sawmills all had a lower discharge rate than the 
all-industry rate. 

The lay-off rate for all industries was 1.18. This was exceeded by 
the lay-off rate for automobiles, foundries and machine shops, fur- 
niture, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat packing. Boots and 
shoes, cotton manufacturing, and iron and steel had a lower lay-off 
rate than that shown for all industries. 

Comparing accession rates, it is found that automobiles, boots 
and shoes, cotton manufacturing, sawmills, and slaughtering and 
meat packing had accession rates exceeding that for all industries, 
and foundries and machine shops, furniture, and iron and steel had 
lower rates than the all-industries accession rate. 

The highest quit rate was shown by the slaughtering and meat- 
packing industry, and the lowest by the furniture industry. Slaugh- 
tering and meat packing also had the highest discharge rate, while 
the lowest discharge rate was registered by the sawmill industry. 
The highest lay-off rate occurred in the automobile industry and the 
lowest in the boot and shoe industry. Accessions were higher in the 
slaughtering and meat-packing invluatey than in any of the other 
industries for which separate indexes are shown and were lower in 
the furniture industry than in any of the other industries. 
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Development of Cooperative League of the United States 


SMALL conference of private individuals held in New York 

City in 1915 resulted in the organization of The Cooperative 
League of America, incorporated in 1922 as The Cooperative Leave 
of the U.S.A. For three or four years this league was little more tia 
a propaganda agency subsidized exclusively from private funds. [n 
1918 the first attempt was made to hold a national convention at 
Springfield, Ill. Some score or more of cooperative societies and a 
number of interested individuals were present. At the second co)- 
vention, in Cincinnati in 1920, there were 40 societies represented, «iid 
at the third convention in Chicago a larger number of delegates’ hut 
fewer cooperatives were in attendance. By this time, however, thie 
league did have a small but active dues-paying membership, and at 
the fourth congress, held in New York in 1924, 165 societies were 
represented. In 1926 the convention, at Minneapolis, again had 
more delegates representing fewer societies, and the last convention, 
held at Waukegan, IIl., in 1928, counted 81 Nitec Ieee. cater speaking 
for 106 societies which were paying full dues to the league. It is not 
until the last four years that membership requirements have been 
strictly enforced. 

Membership requirements vary in different sections. In the North: 
Central and Eastern States, where the societies are sufficiently numer- 
ous to warrant it, district leagues have been organized with loc: 
secretaries in charge. The Northern States’ League now requires 
membership dues of 20 cents per capita annually from each of its 
affiliated distributive societies (3 cents are required from insurance 
or credit societies). The Eastern League requires 22% [cents] per 
capita annually (3 cents from credit or insurance societies). Tlic 
Central States League bases its membership requirements upon tlic 
volume of sales, each member paying one-tenth of 1 per cent of its 
gross income as dues. Societies pipe Be sections of the country join 
the national league directly and pay 10 cents per capita (1 cent for 
credit and insurance societies). ere are, however, less than 20 
of these direct affiliations. Another district league, it is expected, 
will be organized in the far Northwest within a year or two. 

Each district league is independent amd autonomous and thc 
national league is a federation of such district leagues. At the bienni:! 
national congresses the local societies have direct representation, ai 
the district leagues themselves have only a restricted representation. 
The district league turns over to the national league 5 cents of the 
per capita dues payment received from each of its local societics 
(one-half of 1 cent for each of its credit unions or insurance societies). 
One delegate to national congresses is authorized for each 500 sharv- 
holders or major fraction thereof in the local societies. The district 
leagues hold annual conventions. 





1 Extract from article in ve League Yearbook, 1930, pp. 52-61: “‘Consumers’ cooperation in 
the United States of America,”” by Cedric Long. : 
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The largest of these district leagues is that in the Northern States, 
which now has more than 100 societies—90 of them stockholders of 
Cooperative Central Exchange, which is affiliated in a block. This 
league employs a full-time secretary, one field man, and two account- 
ants, and in addition the Cooperative Central Exchange has two 
people employed in its educational department and five accountants. 
The Exchange for 10 years has conducted an annual six to eight weeks’ 
training school for employees, always in the Finnish language; and 
the Northern States League itself has conducted five such schools in 
English. This league has published a yearbook for the past four 
years. For rei, years a northern league paper was published 
bimonthly, but the material formerly carried in this paper is now 
oablielaade regularly in the national magazine, Cooperation. 

The eastern league, organized in 1925, has an affiliation of 30 soci- 
eties representing 10 or 15 different nationalities. It employs, part 
time, the secretary of the national league to take care of its secretarial 
work. For three years it published a paper bimonthly, but this paper 
has now been enlarged and is published only quarterly. The league 
has a board of 11 directors, who meet quarterly. Unlike the situation 
in the Northern States, the wholesale in the East is the direct creation 
and child of the league, and the relations between the two branches of 
the movement are thus much closer than elsewhere in the country. 
One training school, similar to those in the Northern States, was held 
in 1927, and a 1-week summer institute was conducted in the summer 
of 1929. An active educational committee in New York takes charge 
of the paper and of other general educational activities, most of them, 
however, almost exclusively for the societies located in the Greater 
New York area. This committee is directly elected by the annual 
convention. 

The Central States League, organized in 1927, has 13 affiliated 
societies and a full-time secretary whose offices are in Bloomington, 
Il. A monthly paper is published and joint buying in three or four 
commodities carried on for the stores. All of these societies, with one 
exception, are located in the State of Illinois. The league owns and 
operates a printing plant for the benefit of its members and also 
operates a death benefit society. 

Directors of The Cooperative League of the U. S. A. are elected for 
3-year terms, one-third of the board (on which there are 17 members) 
being elected at each biennial congress. Board meetings are held 
annually, and an executive committee, composed of directors living 
in the Kast, meets more often. 

The league maintains an accounting bureau which audits books for 
societies in many of the Eastern States and as far west as Illinois, but 
does not invade the territory covered by the accounting department 
of the Cooperative Central Exchange or the Northern States League. 
The ncanihaie paper, Cooperation, is the official organ of the movement 
in the United States, having been established in 1914. 

_There are more than a score of pamphlets and leaflets published and 
distributed by the national office, but in the United States we have 
not yet gone far in providing these miscellaneous propaganda and 
educational services. 

_ Only consumers’ distributive, credit, or service societies are admitted 
into constituent membership in the league. If marketing associations, 
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which are much larger and ever so much more numerous, were ad. Hestatv 
mitted, the consumers’ interests would very soon be subordinat« to 
those of the producers—in a country where almost all of the coo) erg. 
tive idealism is to be found within the consumers’ movement. I here 
are about one-half dozen credit unions in the league membershi)), six 
cooperative housing associations, and three insurance societies. ''},;; 
the membership is almost entirely one of distributive societies, the 
stores being vastly in the majority. There are about 10 socictics s 
engaged a Nope in operating bakeries, 1 which handles dairy JB 
products exclusively, and 2 societies which operate only restaurats, heb 
Some of the larger societies have departments conducting these several Bat 
kinds of business. 7 ‘salen 
The league employs an executive secretary, a financial secretary, an ~. 
accountant, and two office secretaries, and has the part-time services 
of its president and its educational secretary. It is quartered in Now 
York in a building the use of which is donated without cost and which 
provides ample room for expansion of its activities. 
In conclusion it may be said that though our movement in America | —— 
is backward as compared with cooperation in Europe, nevertheless wo 
are convinced that the work of the league during these 15 years lias 
been of inestimable value in clarifying the aims, standardizing {he Nort! 
methods, and unifying the progressive forces in the consumers’ Cent 
movement. 






STATUS OF SOCIETIES peiiempetabcssd” > *)) ig” 7 gebesaeantst LEAGUE AS OF DEC rm. 


Distributive and housing societies Sat 








Num- 


















































Num- | Num- 
ber of Surplus Net 
District league and State amii- | Dero | berof | Share | “and | Sales, 1923 | 1:1, 
ated | mem-j| em- | capital | posorves 1998 
ieties bers | ployees ’ a 
Northern States League: 
iran a aE 16 | 4,641 150 | $205, 110 | $259, 535 | $2, 059, 424 |$112, 072 ra 
inet PEs ESS Si See 42 | 13,650 579 {1,303,061 | 634,716 | 6, 504,485 | 195,975 
South Dakota..,........-.._-____ 1 150 6} 20,900) 14,270 132,854] 2.716 
iseonsin: fo 
Retail societies. ____.._...___. 14} 2,350 54 100, 697 78, 936 765, 834 | 17,739 to 
Wholesale society... ......... 1 184 47 65, 733 36, 459 | 1,517,813 | 23, 44 
eis a aa: 74 | 20,884 | 836 |i, 704, 501 | 9 973, 754 | 10, 980, 409 | 352, 4% al 
Central States League: . = 
SSN Cre 11} 3,416| 127] 141,250] 167,681 1,477,112| 43,1 y' 
Eastern States League: — 
8 EE SEES Ce ene 1 175 6, 495 9, 554 75,725 | 4,873 T 
Massechusetts..................:- 8} 2332 128 93,452 | 102,247] 1,168,331 | 2x, vis 
at - 2 , [ESS 1 00 3 2, 180 1, 214 45, 772 598 
WR ia es 12} 10,731 | 57 852,332 | 46,574] 2,976,589 | 82,536 ] 
icin in bcutietipemecil 22 | 13,3388 | 71244) 954,450 | 106,441 | 4, 266,417 | 116, 375 Ai 
ae 2| 489 43 | 18,975 943 | 256,713 | 12,101 
ee 2 136 bs FT 3,830} * 305 € 
North Dakota___.__.._......._... 1 59 10 6,225} 19,078 140,413} 8,14 f 
Sill Niaalligis iibivt cai nies Milian oil 3 496 19 | 32,301] 113,605 256, 966 5 304 
Washington (wholesale society) _. 1 215 2 040 | 43, 533 862] is g 
| eee Sean eee ae ~ 116 |639, 205 | 1, 752° 4 ae 17, | 532, 7.04 





1C from detailed tables in C: Y 1930. 
> spmaatied ' ooperative League Yearbook, 
3 Items given add to $1,023,916. 

* Deficit 


5 Net loss. 


6 Items given add to va 
? Items given add to $17,491,722. 
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sTATUS OF SOCIETIES AFFILIATED TO THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1828—Continued 


Credit unions and mutual savings banks 




















Num- 
Num- | Num- . 
ber of Surplus : Net 
District league and State affili- porth g ne he sl and a gain, 
ated | ‘bers |pl pital | reserves ape | yeas 
societies S. ;peezens 
Northern States League: 
Minnesota-- pecans conus 1 360 1 $2, 170 $888 $5, 117 $618 
W ioe. sinc pceseee n= 1 53 Be Netiieetes 7, 939 282, 867 1, 061 
Eastern States League: 
Massachusetts_.........._..-..--- 1} 1,960 14%4| 221,752| 66, 689 477, 374. | 16,915 
Nie rns on nnd end 1 300 1 8, 300 2, 563 4, 953 811 
Direct affiliations: 
Massachusetts.----..-..--..------ 1; 1,000 3 501, 437 66, 448 59,985 | 34,010 
, a SR al i 1 50 B etliccce. 50,186 | 1,378,955 | 7, 257 
EE ena oe 6 3, 723 12 733, 659 | § 192, 713 2, 209, 251 60, 672 



























































Gross 
income 
Northern States League: 
ace on ue coencosenn 1 | 28, 744 5 Sree $87, 463 $901, 811 | $87, 463 
Central States League: 
ee oe ee ee 1 476 i Ve ae eee 11 (%) (10) 
Direct affiliations: 
I os se Sg 2 | 52, 460 Renee 177, 315 179, 999 | 31,093 
SE ee 4 | 81, 680 ot SAGs 264, 789 1, 081,810 | 118, 556 
§ Items given add to $194,713. ® No data. 10 Nonprofit organization. 


Labor Banks in Denmark, Austria, and Germany 


4 bee following information regarding labor banks in Denmark, 
Austria, and Germany is given in a press release of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, dated April 30, 1930. 

The Danish Labor Bank has recently published its annual report 
for 1929, which shows that the bank has had a successful year. The 
total turnover in 1929 was 814,806,227 kroner ($218,368,069), or 
about 100,000,000 kroner ($26, 800 000) more than the preceding 
year. The total amount of the balance sheet at the end of 1929 was 
38,117,473 kroner ($10,215,483), giving it the eighth place among 
Danish banks. The surplus amounted to 463,246 , sonal ($124,150). 

As the increased business of the labor bank has, under the Danish 
law, made necessary an increase in its capital, the bank has author- 
ized its board of directors to do this, and has decided to issue prefer- 
ence shares to the extent of 1,000, 000 kroner ($268,000) beyond the 
6,000,000 kroner ($1,608,000) share capital provided for in the 
articles of association. 

The Vienna Labor Bank in Austria has also shown a growth. 
Austria’s economic position is not strong and the failure of the 
General Land Bank (Allgemeine Bodendredit-Anstalt), one of the 
oldest banks in Austria, had a depressing effect upon the entire 
business field in Austria. During the last quarter of 1929 the deposits 
in private banks fell by 126, 000, 000 schillings ($17,766,000).) The 
Vienna Labor Bank, however, "reported an increase in business. 
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During 1929, deposits in this bank rose from 44,900,000 schil lings 
($6,330,900) to 53,300,000 schillings ($7,515,300), and the net profit 
from 580,000 schillings ($81,780) to 650,000 schillings ($91,650). Th 
funds of trade-unions and cooperative societies, which are the only 
shareholders, were increased by a dividend of 10 per cent, while th. 
sum of 320,000 schillings ($45,120) was allotted to the reserves. |) 
view of the increasing business, it was decided that in 1930 the cajita| 
should be increased to 4,000,000 schillings ($564,000). The taiy 
use to which the Vienna Labor Bank puts its funds is the financins of 
public utility and cooperative enterprises. 

The 1929 report of the labor bank in Germany (Bank of Workers, 
Salaried Employees, and Civil Servants) shows that deposits rose 
during the year from 117,000,000 marks ($27,846,000) to ove 
163,000,000 marks ($38,794,000), while the turnover increased from 
2,036,000,000 marks ($484,568,000) to 2,787,000,000 marks ($663. 
306,000). On account of general economic conditions in the country 
the increase in the savings deposits was not maintained throughout 
the year at as rapid a rate as at the beginning, but there nevertheless 
was an increase for the entire year. 





By, 


Fs 3S ©} 


a eneeet tence hk * 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, May, 1930 







| from 288 comparable cities for the months of April and May, 
1930. The costs shown in the tables below are for buildings in the 
» corporate limits of the cities enumerated. No land costs are included. 
> The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
* and Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating 
» with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection of these data. 
’ ‘Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
- nonresidential buildings, total building operations (including altera- 
‘tions and repairs), and the number of families provided for in new 
' buildings by districts, as shown by permits issued in the 288 identical 
» cities, together with the percentage of increase or decrease in May, 
-, 1930, as compared with April, 1930. 


‘k= Bureau of Labor Statistics received building permit reports 


. TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COS: OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESIDEN- 
* TIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 288 CITIES OF THE 
Ni HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 








New residential buildings 





Total construction 
(including alterations 
and repairs), 


New nonresidential 
Families pro- buildings, esti- 












































| Z , vided for in mated cost - 
* Geographic division Estimated cost new dwelling estimated cost 
4 houses 
d April, May, | April, | May, | April, May, April, May, 
o 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 
a 
f= New England.........-. 1$5, 045, 3251$4, 523, 168) 710) 807'$5, 903, 287:$5, 617, 494/$13, 045, 476/$12, 653, 185 
= Middle Atlantic__.....- 19, 593, 873/19, 109, 283} 3,619} 3, 998/41, 511, 983/28, 976, 482) 71, 672, 810) 60, 048, 635 
q Fast North Central____|12, 945, 092/14, 553,112) 2,672) 2, 505|16, 266, 221/21, 319, 916) 34, 616, 057) 40, 447, 503 
| West North Central_...| 4,416, 714| 2, 789, 900 921 605) 4, 957, 5, 723, 241) 10, 952, 266) 10, 093, 399 
e South Atlantie_......-- 4, 763, 541) 2, 757, 504 886) 575)10, 110, 204) 6, 367, 348) 16, 785, 189] 11, 686, 689 
= South Central_.......-- 4, 769, 685| 3, 822, 1,361} 1, 107) 7, 605, 182) 9, 239,817] 14, 302, 782) 14, 396, 420 
& Mountain and Pacific..| 9, 251, 761/10, 194, 2, 584| 2, 663) 7, 071, 900) 7, 389, 422) 19, 330, 680} 20, 406, 480 
i Ts ites nce 160, 785, 989/57, 750, 801) 12,753) 12, 260'93, 426, 640/84, 633, 720)180, 705, 260) 169, 732, 311 
P Per cent of change......}........-- kn Ee a REPRE LA dl MP cts .2 —6.1 


In the 288 identical cities for which reports were received for both 
April and May there was a decrease of 6.1 per cent in the estimated 
expenditures for all building operations, comparing May with April. 
The permits issued during the month of May indicate an expenditure 
of $169,732,311. April permits indicated an expenditure of $180,705,- 
260. Permits issued for residential buildings show a decrease of 5 
per cent in the estimated cost of this class of dwelling, comparing 
May with April. The estimated expenditures for nonresidential 
buildings during May decreased 9.4 per cent as compared with the 
previous month. Families provided for in new dwelling houses de- 
creased 3.9 per cent in the same period. While a decrease was shown 
in the total expenditures in these 288 cities, three of the seven geo- 
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graphical districts show increases, the largest being in the East, \ ort} 
Central division. Two geographic. districts showed increases i1) jew 
residential building and four of the seven showed increases in no ies. 
idential building. There were 12,260 dwelling units in the ney 
residential buildings for which permits were issued during the month 
of May. This compares with 12,753 new dwelling units in these 289 
cities during the month of April. Three geographic districts showed 
increases in the number of families provided with dwelling places jn 
the new buildings. 

Table 2 shows estimated cost of additions, alterations, and repuirs, 
as shown by permits issued in the 288 identical cities, together with 
the percentage of increase or decrease in May as compared with 
April by districts. 


TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 2 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, py 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

















Estimated cost Per cent of 

__| increase or 

Geographic division oe 

April, 1930 May, 1930 | pared with 

April 

i I s iicdn, stindadewewiwieshoehs $2, 006, 864 $2, 512, 523 +19. 8 
i it BB A 10, 566, 956 11, 962, 870 +13. 2 
East North Central_.............-....- 5, 404, 744 4, 574, 475 —15.4 
West North Central_._.......-.-----.- 1, 577, 689 1, 580, 258 +0. 2 
No .  cwmmaiioa 1, 911, 444 2, 561, 837 +34. 0 
i lace ee 1, 927, 915 1, 333, 751 —30.8 
Mountain and Pacific__-.........-.-.-- 3, 007, 019 2, 822, 076 —6. 2 
RR rae nee ne a 26, 492, 631 27, 347, 790 +3. 2 




















During the month of May building permits were issued in these 
288 cities for repairs and alterations to old buildings to cost $27 ,347,- 
790, which is an increase of 3.2 per cent over the $26,492,631 shown 
by the April permits. Increases in indicated expenditures for repairs 
were noted in the New England, Middle Atlantic, West North Central, 
and South Atlantic divisions, the largest increase, 34 per cent, occur- 
ring in the South Atlantic division. Decreases in repairs and altera- 
tions were shown in the other three divisions. The largest decrease, 
30.8 per cent, was registered in the South Central division. 

Table 3 shows the index numbers of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for residential buildings, for 
nonresidential buildings, for alterations and repairs, and for total 
building operations. ese indexes are worked on the chain system 
with the monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 
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T\BLE 3.-—~INDEX NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR; ESTIMATED COSTS OF 
NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS; NEW_NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS; ALTERA- 
TIO \S AND REPAIRS; AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS 
Igss( ED IN CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR 

VER 

- [Monthly average 1929= 100] 
































Cost of | Cost of | Cost of Total 
1 new new : cost o 
Month provided | gfsk | nonresi- | siterg- | Duild- 
for : ate | tiens, 8 
build- build- and opera- 
ings ings repairs tions 
1929 
II fia 5 eee lee 70. 2 63. 7 81.3 95. 0 73. 7 
of TE aR ae apres te 64. 4 61.6 107.9 115. 2 85. 7 
ee 51.7 44.8 89. 6 95. 2 68. 1 
SRE ee 35. 9 30. 2 74.3 66. 1 51.7 
1930 
ESR ae Re ee wera 34. 2 29.4 64.3 55. 1 46.1 
os ee 43.0 34.7 61.8 57.5 44.1 
ER Re eee SS 67.1 47.2 87. 1 77.5 66. 4 
SS A eee ean epee | 62. 0 51.0 100. 1 81.8 73. 8 
Mare oi oes dane nssee 59. 6 48. 5 90. 7 84. 5 69. 3 





The index number of families provided for stood at 59.6 during 
May. ‘This is a slight recession from the April index number, but is 
higher than for any other month since October, 1929. There was a 
slight recession also in the index number of expenditures for resi- 
dential buildings, the May figure being 48.5. This was also higher 
than for any other antl since October except April. The index 
number of expenditure for nonresidential buildings was 90.7 during 
May. The figure for additions, alterations, and repairs stood during 
May at 84.5. This represents a continued monthly accession from 
the low of 55.1 during January. The May index number of all 
building operations was 69.3. While this was a slight recession from 
the April figure, it is surpassed by only three months in the 9-month 
period for which the bureau has been compiling monthly figures on 
building permits issued. The low, 44.1, was reached during Febru- 
ary, 1930. The following chart shows in graphic form the indicated 
expenditures for residential buildings, nonresidential buildings, and 
total building operations. 

Table 4 shows the estimated cost of new residential- buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, total building operations (including altera- 
tions and repairs), and the number of families provided for in each 
of “ 288 cities from which reports were received for both April 
and May. 

Totals and percentages of increase or decrease in expenditures for 
each class of buildings and for families provided for are shown by 
divisions. Reports were received from 46 cities in the New England 
States, 64 cities in the Middle Atlantic States, 72 cities in the East 
North Central States, 23 cities in the West. North Central States, 30 
cities in the South Atlantic States, 28 cities in the South Central 
States, and 25 cities in the Mountain and Pacific States. 
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COST OF RESIDENTIAL, NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, 
AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS. 

oo MONTHLY AVERAGE. 1929 = 100 ie 
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New England States 


A DECREASE of 3 


per cent was shown in estimated expenditures for 


total building operations in the New and States, comparing 
May building permits with April building permits. : ere was a 
or new resi- 


decrease: of 10.4 per cent inthe indicated expenditures 
dential buildings 
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expenditures for new nonresidential buildings in this district, com- 
paring May with April. Families provided for in new buildings 
increased 13.7 per cent durin this period. Increases in total building 
operations were shown in New Haven, Boston, Brookline, Quincy, 
Worcester, and Providence. Decreases were shown in Waterbury, 
Cambridge, Waltham, and Pawtucket. In Providence a permit was 
issued for a public school building to cost $1,100,000 and in Boston 
for an administration building for the Boston City Hospital to cost 
340,000. No reports were received from Bridgeport and New 
London, Conn., and Lewiston, Me. 


Middle Atlantic States 


In THE Middle Atlantic States there was a decrease of 16.2 per cent 
in total building operations, a decrease of 2.5 per cent in expenditures 
for new residential buildings and a decrease of 30.2 per cent in expendi- 
tures for newnonresidential buildings. Family dwelling units provided 
in new buildings increased 10.5 per cent. Large increases in total 
building operations were shown in Passaic, Brooklyn, McKeesport, 
and Pittsburgh. Large decreases were registered in Jersey City, 
Borough of Queens, Schenectady, and Philadelphia. Permits were 
issued for eight apartment houses in the Borough of the Bronx to 
cost nearly $2,000,000 and for a school to cost $300,000. In Brooklyn 
permits were issued for two school buildings to cost over $4,000,000 
and for a public building to cost $200,000. In Pittsburgh, according 
to permits issued, nine stores were to be erected at a cost of over 
$1,000,000. No reports were received from Erie and Reading, Pa. 


East North Central States 


INCREASES were registered for all classes of buildings in the East 
North Central States. Indicated expenditures for new residential 
buildings increased 12.4 per cent; for new nonresidential buildings, 
31.1 per cent; and for total building operations, 16.8 per cent. Fami- 
lies provided with dwelling places in new buildings decreased 6.3 per 
cent. In Chicago there was an increase of over $5,000,000 in the 
indicated expenditures for May compared with April indicated 
expenditures. Other cities showing large increases were East 
Chicago, Anderson, Flint, Akron, and Sheboygan. Decreases were 
shown in Evansville, Bay City, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, and 
Superior. In East Chicago permits were issued for factory buildings 
to cost over $800,000. In Flint & permit was issued for a county jail 
to cost $397,000. In Chicago permits were issued for new factory 
buildings to cost over $4,000,000 and for two institutional buildings 
to cost $1,140,000. No reports were received from South Bend, Ind.; 
Battle Creek and Port Huron, Mich.; Newark and Zanesville, Ohio; 


and Racine, Wis. 
West North Central States 


INDICATED expenditures for new residential buildings decreased 
36.8 per cent in the West North Central States, but expenditures for 
new nonresidential buildings increased 15.4 per cent. Expenditures 
for total building operations decreased 7.9 per cent. The number of 
family units provided for in new dwellings decreased 34.3 per cent 
in this district. There were increases in total building operations 
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in the following cities in this district: Des Moines, Cedar Rapids 
Topeka, St. Paul, and Lincoln. Decreases were shown in Sioux 
City, Hutchinson, Springfield, and Sioux Falls. Permits wep 
issued for an office building in St. Paul to cost $720,000. No repor 
was received from Kansas City, Mo. 


South Atlantic States 


DeEcREASES were registered all along the line in the South Atlantic 
States, ranging from 30.4 in the case of total building operations to 
42.1 in the case of new residential buildings. New nonresidentia| 
buildings decreased 37 per cent comparing May permits with April 
permits, and families provided for decreased 35.1 per cent. Most of 
the cities in this district showed decreases in total expenditures, 
comparing May with April, but notable exceptions were Charlotte, 
Columbia, Newport News, and Wheeling. The largest decreases 
were shown in Washington, Baltimore, and Atlanta. In Baltinove 
permits were issued for three school buildings to cost over $1,000,000, 
No reports were received from Pensacola, Fla.; Hagerstown, Md.: 
Wilmington, N. C.; Spartanburg, S. C.; Lynchburg, Va.; and Charles- 


ton, W. Va. 
South Central States 


A SLIGHT increase was shown in the South Central States for total 
building operations. This increase, 0.7, was caused by the large 
increase in new nonresidential buildings. This class of buildings 
increased 21.5 per cent in indicated expenditures, comparing May 
permits with April permits. New residential buildings, however, 
decreased 19.9 per cent and families provided for decreased 18.7 

r cent. Louisville, Ky., showed. the largest increase of any city 
in this district. Other large increases were registered in Oklahoma 
City, Tulsa, Nashville, Austin, and San Antonio. Decreases were 
shown in Memphis, Fort Worth, and Houston. Permits were issued 
for an office building in Louisville to cost $1,600,000 and for amuse- 
ment buildings to cost nearly $300,000. In Nashville, Tenn., 

it was issued for a building at Meharry College to cost $1,500,000. 

n Austin, Tex., a permit was issued for a public building to cost 

over $600,000, and in San Antonio for a church to cost over $400,000. 

No reports were received from Birmingham, Ala.; Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; and El] Paso and Taeuie: Tex. 


Mountain and Pacific States 


INCREASES were shown in all classes of building and in families 
ok Yo for in the Mountain and Pacific States. New residential 

uildings increased 10.2 per cent; new nonresidential buildings, 4.5 
per cent; total building operations, 5.6 per cent; and families pro- 
vided for, 3.1 per cent. ost all of the large cities in this district 
showed increases in total building operations. An increase of over 
$1,500,000 was noted in San Francisco. Increases were also shown 
in Los Angeles, Denver, Salt Lake City, Seattle, dnd Spokane. 
Decreases were shown in Phoenix, Berkeley, Pueblo, Portland, and 
Tacoma. In Long Beach a permit was issued for a school building 
to cost $320,000; in San Francisco, for a school building to cost 
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572,000 and for a public utility building to cost $575,000. In 
Seattle permits were issued for two schools to cost nearly $300,000 
and for stores to cost over $900,000. 

No reports were received from Butte and Great Falls, Mont., and 
Vallejo, Calif. 


TapLe 4.—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL AND MAY, 1930 


or 6 wt 


New England States 


















































] , " Total construction 
| New residential buildings New a (including altera- 
| gs tions and repairs) 
State and city Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
| in dwellings 
April May April | May April May April May 
Connecticut: } 
Greenwich. ------- $330,700 | $258, 000 19 14 $12, 100 $26,750 | $431,730 | $375, 650 
Hartien@.......-.- 101, 800 143, 800 ll 6 760, 059 50, 065 926, 463 274, 312 
Meriden. -.-.-.-.---- 35, 050 25, 500 9 6 6, 200 14, 920 52, 585 46, 794 
New Britain- ----- 31, 000 70, 500 4 11 55, 300 4, 875 117, 946 109, 950 
New Haven..----- 258, 000 276, 000 22 93 70, 885 172, 500 400, 145 499, 500 
Norwalk. -_-------- 226, 100 149, 850 26 20 68, 650 9, 750 319, 746 187, 200 
Stamford....-..--- 58, 800 48, 000 7 8 35, 250 108, 595 129, 328 174, 045 
Waterbury-------- 45, 000 39, 500 10 10 528, 874 124, 300 634, 224 180, 000 
Maine 
Banga. i...~.i 28, 300 27, 500 8 6 17, 900 3, 550 47, 300 35, 200 
Portigii@.. Jc...... 18, 600 36, 300 5 8 317, 090 80, 365 362, 265 159, 861 
Massachusetts: 
Boston !__._.------ 534, 300 727, 800 121 165 840, 230 930, 842 | 1, 739,827 | 2, 532, 277 
Brockton_..--.---- 22, 800 22, 900 5 6 8, 390 14, 230 ‘ 52, 172 
Brookline. ----..-- . 110, 500 467, 000 9 23 6, 400 54, 205 126, 245 593, 810 
Cambridge- --- - - -- 863, 000 109, 643 32 14 189, 044 109, 800 | 1, 156, 209 296, 846 
Chelsea.....------ 0 0 0 0 3, 245 32, 100 9, 36, 540 
Chicopee__..--.-.--- 33, 500 25, 000 16 7 4, 550 6, 385 775 38, 385 
Evaees...----.. 29, 000 24, 000 8 7 308, 910 19, 000 351, 410 58, 110 
Fall River. -.-.... 16, 200 12, 600 5 4 62, 820 179, 196 101, 541 206, 020 
Fitchburg_-_------_- 0 6, 800 0 2 5, 500 2, 920 9, 470 10. 770 
Haverhill. .....__- 8, 400 15, 000 3 6 12, 680 16, 100 25, 830 41, 400 
Holyoke. _...-..-- 47, 000 21, 500 9 2 6, 150 8, 100 85, 200 41, 250 
Lawrence. ._..-... 0 0 0 0 17, 150 12, 275 24, 400 48, 625 
LOwel4.: .c...-.. 13, 350 33, 100 4 7 7, 375 5, 050 47, 080 54, 000 
i) Re Ke eon 100, 600 42, 000 18 10 114, 545 22, 555 259, 170 117, 465 
OGG ui... 57, 500 64, 500 12 12 10, 960 7, 620 83, 270 88, 940 
Medford. .......-- 161, 200 114, 500 32 22 500 14, 335 183, 395 141, 841 
New Bedford_-__- 33, 000 6, 800 4 1 14, 235 54, 100 66, 855 95, 000 
Newton... .......- 443, 600 358, 100 43 33 55, 875 12, 705 541, 506 420, 590 
Pittsfield__....___- 76, 600 141, 750 14 24 15, 375 35, 650 128, 525 199, 603 
Quineyo...<..-.. 100, 150 73, 625 20 16 115, 680 324, 925 249, 832 442, 661 
ReweGiici ccs... 42, 900 23, 400 11 7 3, 435 3, 480 68, 560 38, 230 
Salemiicyisic.... 60, 800 18, 000 8 3 110, 550 23, 225 200, 935 65, 795 
Somerville. .__.._- 0 46, 000 0 15 40, 460 42, 050 79, 765 100, 185 
= 3s? Sard 138, 300 160, 900 25 40 727, 868 99, 790 926, 018 409, 765 
Ws oot... 7, 100 12, 100 3 2 2, 810 17, 759 32, 765 66, 444 
Waltham. _...___- 75, 600 47, 400 17 10 877, 800 4, 610 965, 465 88, 560 
Watertown....___. 64, 000 39, 000 13 8 7, 800 118, 225 82, 950 163, 175 
Worcester.._.....- 123, 500 227, 500 24 46 41, 307 945, 737 465, 352 | 1, 211, 337 
New Hampshire: 
anchester __..__- 19, 600 35, 100 7 17 5, 920 7, 880 49, 204 61, 381 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls___. 5, 000 4, 000 2 1 400 4, 550 7, 305 10, 500 
Cc comes. 112, 100 117, 600 25 35 19, 530 17, 235 144, 630 138, 675 
East Pro we 90, 875 70, 300 16 14 72, 650 29, 890 182, 655 138, 
Newport. .......-- 29, 300 34, 400 6 6 4, 550 54, 030 45, 150 112, 430 
Pawtucket... ._.. 70, 400 78, 300 15 18 121, 400 47,120 216, 650 182, 
Providence........| 416,800 264, 300 60 35 154, 600 | 1, 725, 050 , 400 | 2, 280, 770 
Woonsocket... .._. 5, 000 3, 300 2 2 32, 285 19, 100 53, 770 25, 475 
TWH caeecis.... 5, 045, 325 | 4, 523, 168 710 807 | 5, 903, 287 | 5, 617,494 |13, 045, 476 |12, 653, 185 
Per cent of change...../.......-.-- —10.4 |....... Sa fy ioe es Regie that —3.0 
! Applications filed. 
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spe 4. ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL AND MAY, 1930—Continued 


East North Central States 



































erg 
irs : : Total construction 
= New residential buildings New oe arama (including altera- 
& tions and repairs) 
y State and city Families pro- 
—~ Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
tl) in dwellings 
" 
a5 April May April | May April May April May 
se 
45 eee 2 
ny [ijinois: Bs 
67 fe eerie er rae $17, 840 $42, 985 5 12 $72, 295 $8, 255 | $101, 834 $72, 375 
98 Auréth cw seu 45, 125 30, 760 Il 6 11, 577 27, 877 87, 786 73, 374 
A] Belleville. -.-.---- 63, 500 86, 000 13 20 3, 580 33, 485 68, 030 120, 185 
75 Bloomington -_-- -- 23, 000 25, 000 3 6 6, 700 6, 500 36, 700 34, 500 
y) ChinaGien.-<.--¢-; 1, 543, 700 | 3, 394, 200 233 414 | 5, 056, 050 | 8, 444, 200 | 7, 239, 470 |12, 660, 957 
35 Cicwte. <<. - a 45, 000 97, 300 8 10 11, 139 2, 924 70, 904 117, 304 
a5 Danville. ......--. 27, 100 14, 500 6 57, 003 1,475 85, 403 46, 975 
42 Dei J... 61, 050 53, 450 15 13 21, 500 261, 950 106, 650 326, 800 
tS Fast St. Louis. --- 74,950 | 109,600)" 24 27 15, 500 31, 300 96,862 | 152, 540 
16 WR. Brea cnsnsecs 52, 750 46, 100 10 9 8, 665 62, 180 82, 924 125, 767 
% Evanston. ._....-- 32,000 | 153, 000 2 6| 121,750 38,500} 300, 750 
n IGE din iectcten 56, 200 67, 000 8 9 25,500} 108,725 | 203,050} 232,425 
1 MolBB issn ces cnc 64, 400 45, 300 14 9 10, 564 123, 575 93, 708 187, 428 
0 Oak Pegi. é..<.<~. 47, 000 35, 000 2 3 231, 595 5, 300 310, 070 47, 725 
J Pecticaweun<s~.. 313, 750 258, 100 8l 50 24, 750 259, 235 364, 200 584, 570 
QuinGF ous +-2---- 16, 700 47, 050 7 13 2, 52, 329 20, 855 106, 729 
4 ROGMEicss-50«-- 152, 500 104, 400 39 29 199, 575 455, 475 405, 375 596, 550 
d Rock Island _------ 94, 600 72, 200 2A ‘20 9, 590 5, 258 230, 546 178, 765 
Springfield ---..--- 104, 700 75, 200 25 14 39, 073 187, 945 192, 334 321, 355 
Indiana: 
} Anderson. .....-.- 26, 500 290, 000 9 & 60, 000 2, 800 86, 500 292, 800 
East. Chicago- - - -. 27, 705 42, 421 6 8 10, 615 833, 249 54, 142 915, 707 
Rikhett.ji0c...... 50, 900 12, 300 9 4 10, 660 4, 349 76, 283 33, 414 
Evansville. ._....- 94, 900 67, 050 25 20 67, 991 15, 400 198, 747 100, 906 
Fort Wayne... - -- 210, 120 212, 600 43 41 102, 530 130, 000 344, 776 434, 920 
! Gary. wie... <. 64, 800 59, 850 11 17 17, 260 13, 460 136, 775 98, 115 
Hammond -_----.--. 69, 300 60, 700 17 14 19, 812 722 125, 483 140, 650 
Indianapolis. - - .-- 345, 200 339, 300 81 60 233, 836 161, 101 674, 792 611, 914 
Kokomo... -.....--- 4, 150 9, 900 2 2 56, 590 1, 295 68, 240 
MerwGiccd 4c... 3, 450 9, 000 3 2 80, 750 19, 400 92, 808 43, 475 
Muncie.........-- 24, 350 31, 400 10 3 8, 831 480 48, 024 48, 646 
Richmond. --. .--- 31, 800 26, 800 ll 8 18, 025 500 64, 935 56, 859 
Terre Haute... --- 33, 400 17, 300 10 5 30, 585 79, 645 90, 145 103, 945 
Michigan: 
Bay CN ean 31, 200 7 8 310, 517 101, 325 373, 273 , 665 
Deereeh.cAsi sas 2,771, 700 | 2, 582, 274 572 552 | 1, 026, 548 | 1,926, 557 | 4, 556, 439 | 5, 392 
eae 061} 322,530 65 71| 150,019] 537,541 | 477,485 | 917, 386 
Grand Rapids....| 159, 350 89, 500 44 24 149, 900 252, 945 384, 370 432, 785 
Hamtramick..----- 22, 700 7, 000 5 2 100 77, 165 36, 700 107, 895 
Highland Park... 0 0 0 0 15, 675 19, 975 69, 385 650 
JQCKBOB sii cnc... 60, 800 42, 200 13 ll 13, 304 9, 035 179, 359 65, 276 
cas xt 83, 650 45, 500 17 10 84, 127 23, 899 187, 699 96, 980 
Lem cs 3. 111, 300 75, 350 29 18 283, 225 33, 145 482, 285 134, 785 
Muskegon. _.._..- 51, 500 30, 500 20 10 | 149,000 | 106,885 | 232,674] 160, 233 
Pontiae..........- 13, 400 22, 400 6 6 14, 265 9, 575 46, 655 39, 650 
‘ Saguew. 92, 870 67, 647 28 25 17, 920 136, 449 160, 262 236, 743 
Ohio: 
ART cuwe'oe 400, 000 | 1, 263, 280 78 59 73, 409 344, 641 606, 439 | 1, 723, 924 
tabula___.....- 4, 500 16, 800 1 5 83, 940 9, 370 100, 610 32, 860 
Canta... .......- 109, 000 44, 000 20 i) 29, 720 26, 792 185, 92, 052 
Cincinnati. ._-..-- 1, 130, 027 824, 640 207 123 | 3, 064, 200 | 2,856,995 | 4, 387,119 | 3, 835, 975 
Cleveland......... 1, 000, 000 736, 800 149 148 990, 925 757, 600 | 2, 868,975 | 2,211, 550 
Columbus.........] 251,900 182, 600 41 32 95, 450 52, 300 445, 100 295, 550 
Dase...i..-.-... 110, 762 101, 700 24 21 95, 326 238, 919 351, 909 412, 343 
East Cleveland - -- 0 9, 000 0 2 11, 352 10, 640 21, 912 21, 400 
pepebecs 42, 750 61, 150 ll 14 51, 190 269, 081 362, 236 
Lakewood.........| 155, 500 110, 300 24 30 84, 010 32, 050 247, 160 147, 440 
aia adcapces ne 24, 800 4, 000 2 1 20, 895 54, 275 74, 030 70, 485 
Renn tiiene sto. 64, 900 40, 300 20 12 12, 719 102, 265 81, 129 151, 055 
eae 39, 200 59, 850 9 16 11,475 22, 030 56, 44¢ 98, 905 
i ae 12, 300 3, 500 4 1 28, 970 7, 330 42, 765 12, 530 
Portsmouth... ... 18, 300 21, 000 4 6 26, 185 3, 500 50, 25, 655 
lig Se an = 100, 500 29, 500 15 8 14, 145 79, 835 133, 510 121,780 . 
ibenville. _._.. 62, 500 44, 800 12 12 2, 325 2, 025 79, 200 50, 275 
Tele ct... 286, 950 206, 900 67 59 546, 012 59, 720 906, 142 382, 065 
Warren... ........ 77, 770 23, 650 18 8 14, 545 61, 590 104, 870 105, 090 
Youngstown...__. 59, 900 89, 450 14 20 508, 654 55, 050 617, 569 182, 640 
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| ; ‘ Total construct 
t : Per New nonresidential » JEStrUCtion 
New residential buildings ° may (ineludiny alters 
buildings tions and repag 
State and city Families pro- Sta 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
in dwellings 
| = = 
April | May April | May April May April May 
Wisconsin: E Georgi: 
Fond du Lac...... $27,300| $6, 800 8 2| $37,602| $2,415] $70,742| S115 AU 
Green Bay_....__- 70,400; 57,000} 20| 17] 108195| 101,300{ 211,315 | 177 44) Au 
Kenosha. -__._--_-- 76,000 | 60,000 8 6 45, 415 18,150} 129,816 | 103 17 es 
Madison. _-_-_____- 169,400 | 314, 350 41 14 68,880 | 135,807 | 306,209 | 40), »7 M: 
Milwaukee..._..-_| 1,015,050 | 907,275 | 267] 254] 765,101 | 915,506 | 2, 162,247 | 2, 11s ay 8a 
Oshkosh.....____- 26, 462 13, 700 8 4| 45,420 5,370 | | 92.518 | | 46.37 Mary! 
Sheboygan.______- 95,100 | 50, 300 17 10 9,535 | 393,665 | 132,837 | 492 4% 3 
Superior_....____.- | 27,550 | 18, 600 10 7| 556,400 5,220 | 617,899 6, 349 " a 
a, ‘12, 945, 002 |14, 553, 112 | 2, 672 | 2, 505 |16, 266, 221 |21, 319, 916 |34, 616, 057 |40, 447, re 
Per cent of change_____|__.....-.-- 5 3 Sees OF Lua eoakees a eS eh aaa 16,8 D 
} 2 G 
W 
West North Central States Bout 
o C 
G 
Iowa: Virgi! 
Burlington______-- $4,500 $18,000 1 3 $4, 950 $1,700 | $36,460} $32, 9 n 
Cedar Rapids__--- 83, 250 18, 700 20 4| 147,800] 493,165 | 290,134 | 531,953 d 
Council Bluffs_...| 12,000 4, 000 4 1 62, 300 52, 000 80, 800 99) 000 I 
Davenport.______. 99,400 | . 143, 650 23 26 44, 255 79,460 | 179,917) 240,67 I 
Des Moines... _-- 134, 850 61, 200 24 14 78,057 | 189,104 | 237,041 | 288 072 ] 
Dubuque. _.._--_- 19, 000 29, 000 8 8 94, 765 10,550} 127, 693 48, 110 
Ottumwa ___.____. 30, 500 3, 000 7 1 23, 500 3, 150 90, 000 6, 400 Wes 
Sioux City_._....- 1, 351, 100 61, 000 26 16 11, 775 94,185 | 1,396,905 | 345,570 ( 
Waterloo.__...__-. 50,600 | 100,725 20 34 29,325 | 182,335 99,350 | 297, 030 | 
Hutchinson _____-- 65, 500 29, 300 18 9| 884, 187 9,605 | 985, 364 42, 630 
“ Kansas City__....| 51, 000 45, 100 19 21/ 192315] 119,505] 255,505| 174,165 
Topeka ........... | 63, 800 28, 700 ll 9 88,250| 310,849| 171,855{| 347,00 Per 
Wichita___......-- 275,825 | 165, 955 99 63 56, 400 378,332 | 617, 968 
Minnesota: or 
Duluth..._.......| 10, 600 25, 705 6 7 20, 715 24,495 | 101,790} 197,700 
Minneapolis - - _ _-- 752,065 | 670,345} 208] 131{ 221,840| 347,005 | 1,247,495 | 1,395,125 
ware... ....... 169,260 | 248, 820 45 36 | 352,756 | 1,387,928 | 815,712 | 1,758, 307 oe 
ae 14, 000 28, 000 5 3] 183,650} 125,700} 200,300] 217,90 Ala 
Springfi bin ca 8 41, 475 30, 800 18 13 8, 025 29,275 | 213, 800 86, 350 
St. Joseph___----.- 26, 500 21, 500 18 6 349, 210 15,083 | 384, 985 63, 083 
Nene kieran nd 708,090} 769,600} 228| 159 | 1,524,685 | 1, 205,620 ; 2, 201, 856 Arl 
a 
ee is. 119, 800 79, 350 18 . 35,965 | 332,150] 168,165] 416,760 Ke 
TN ino. 80,150 | 129, 200 16 16| 476,868} 299,940] 572,493] 554, 364 
South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls__...._- 253, 449 78, 250 79 17 66, 270 28,185 | 340,325 | 130, 375 
eae 4, 416,714 | 2,789,900 | 921| 605 | 4,957,863 | 5,723, 241 |10, 952, 266 |10, 093, 399 
Per cent of change_-_-__-|_.-.....--- 36.8 j......2 $34.3 }.2..05....2 i e , Sa ee ig —7.9 Le 
South Atlantic States 0 
Wilm $196,000 | $99, 500 32 15 | $35,255} $209,100 | $327,514 | $421, 151 
District of Columbia: : : T 
Washington... ___. 2,146,100 | 941,650] 242] 133 | 5,383,260 | 3, 437,527 | 7,774,582 | 4, 800, 874 
Jacksonville... __- 55, 800 26, 500 22 9] 105, 180 22,845 | 226,245) 135, 730 
ae 123, 650 37, 400 18 10 41, 720 67,430 | 235,149} = 179, 595 
St. Petersburg....| 50, 000 35, 000 12 4 30, 000 5,900} 114,100 52, 500 
Tampa_........... 8, 500 17, 650 7 13 21, 375 31, 561 65, 496 80, 205 
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: , Total construction 

0 New residentia) buildings New peeantes (including altera- 
m e tions and repairs) 

State and city Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
in dwellings 
April May April | May April May April May 
Georgia: 

, Atlant@nicues. 3c. $180, 200 | $134, 250 64 38 | $464, 523 $40, 737 | $867,616 | $301, 876 
. Augusta..-.-.-----| 56,306 | 21, 690 15 8} 56,870| 17,825] 123,457} 48,715 
, Columbus.....---- 26, 500 27, 000 7 8 64, 105 27, 100 96, 412 57, 930 
od Macolt,.22.-....- 585 24, 875 2 3 13, 420 2, 050 38, 245 74, 378 
" Savant i eine 36, 000 26, 850 9 4 670 35, 800 43, 695 82, 900 
y arylan 
; ‘ Baltimore * ee 960,000 | 486,000} 203 116 | 2,935, 100 | 1, 698, 600 | 4, 605, 100 | 3, 026, 000 
) Cumberland - - -- -- 11, 500 26, 500 3 8 550 10, 080 18, 060 55 270 
: North Carolina: 

; Asheville_....----- 4, 100 13, 400 4 2 4, 280 11, 875 31, 615 37, 955 
Charietws. ...----- 159, 900 185, 000 32 55 90, 610 193, 411 250, 510 424, 366 
Durhgege uss. .-.- 135, 650 25, 700 19 10 4, 800 15, 000 146, 500 49, 220 
Greensboro_-___---- 11, 000 16, 500 6 4 4, 033 3, 316 75, 101 62, 890 
Winston-Salem. ._-. 107, 400 51, 350 44 11 249, 695 52, 185 405, 205 124, 342 
South Carolina: 
Charleston -------- 9, 000 19, 168 3 6 13, 000 45, 150 45, 405 78, 136 
Colamiaea........- 50, 900 57, 800 16 13 1, 125 20, 800 58, 450 105, 075 
Greenville__...-.-- 20, 000 38, 450 6 7 52, 070 0 100, 865 103, 975 
Virginia: 

a Neweeit News._.. 36, 100 39, 600 11 13 64, 633 151, 894 113, 519 262, 335 
Norfolk: 25s... 115, 000 102, 386 35 25 8, 095 41, 240 145, 140 158, 155 
Petersburg. - ------ 21, 800 42, 100 5 7 535 835 23, 135 50, 675 
Portsmouth-_--.--- 69, 500 10, 050 27 3 1, 735 2, 265 80, 135 30, 745 
Richmond. -.- -.-- 87, 500 90, 200 18 22 141, 127 102, 948 285, 953 337, 298 
Roanoke. .-..----. 27, 450 91, 135 8 20 250, 638 75, 357 301, 290 214, 932 

West Virginia: 
Clarksburg-------- 14, 800 800 4 1 3, 370 33, 180 31, 495 40, 530 
Huntington. ------ 13, 300 40, 500 5 3 2, 700 2, 100 33, 000 46, 200 
Wheeling... .----- 29, 000 28, 500 7 4 65, 730 9, 237 122, 200 182, 736 
TOME icc... 4, 763, 541 | 2,757, 504 886 575 10, 110, 204 | 6, 367, 348 |16, 785, 189 |11, 686, 689 
Per cent of change. ._._!..--------- 42,1 j...--.. Pr Oe 2 Bh4 eos > oe A: —30.4 
} 
South Central States 
Alabama: 
Mobile........----| $57,350 $44, 150 22 17 $2,950 | $179,415 $78, 786 | $241, 275 
Montgomery ------ 80, 950 52, 700 28 23 12, 375 7,475 117, 033 84, 435 
Arkansas: 
. — een....... 98, 800 52, 625 33 18 21, 008 18, 580 253, 884 149, 641 
entucky: 
Covington - -._---. 23, 000 16, 000 15 19 80, 000 20, 650 103, 000 36, 650 
Lexington _.......- 23, 200 17, 550 y 10 39, 640 37, 010 101, 259 73, 145 
Louisville. ._-...--. 343, 500 219, 250 69 39 313, 700 | 1, 983, 975 743, 780 | 2, 270, 800 
Newport........-- 38, 500 9, 000 ll 2 9, 300 29, 650 55, 350 42, 450 
. Paducah ..-...-... 19, 030 16, 800 16 ll 69, 225 2, 750 88, 335 20, 650 
uisiana: 
Baton Rouge__-__-- 36, 339 15, 210 8 5 33, 370 63, 730 81, 994 93, 128 
New Orleans... -_-- 76, 300 111, 900 22 24 88, 067 26, 380 283, 083 237, 615 
Shreveport... -._-- 31, 437 53, 832 18 18 46, 383 9, 667 121, 915 112, 914 
—_ 
uskogee_.......- 15, 000 10, 300 4 6 12, 710 3, 020 32, 560 18, 185 
Oklahoma City...| 526,825 539, 300 191 107 935, 520 | 1,674,116 | 1,684, 988 | 2,344, 366 
kmulgee_.._...-- 0 0 0 0 0 350 1, 200 950 
Tulsa sire ial 517,250 | 357,675 131 80 119, 925 418,360 | 664,476 835, 840 
Tennessee: 
ie cd 130, 254 64, 560 47 20 54, 515 124, 613 220, 800 205, 749 
Memphis _.___-.. 481, 950 485, 550 126 181 | 1, 749, 150 282, 100 | 2, 565, 200 | 1, 011, 010 
Nashville. .__..... 102, 000 112, 675 35 33 317, 640 | 1,521, 970 477, 969 1, 657, 443 
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:. perm 
P , Total constrict; f 
New residential buildings New Fo oergamama (includin; ‘ae of 29, 
tions and repairs) in de 
—_—— Labo: 
State and city Families pro- mone 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
in dwellings more 
— a each | 
April May | April| May/| April May April May the ¢ 
— BH For | 
Texas: are & 
EE OE $113,830 | $91,358 36 42| $20,754 | $656,789 | $168,389 $771, 44 t 
Beaumont... .__.- 60, 275 67, 450 23 24 18, 216 34,785 | 132,716 | — 143' 695 out 
woccaoce-----| 998,100] 196,425 124 83 | 472,885 | 243,423 | 1,021,304 560, 27) ratio 
Fort Worth... _- ’ 157, 150 65 45 | 439,898 | 400,921 | 843,208 | 634’: 
Galveston__......_ 40, 500 70, 9 12 12,707 | 116,575 82,658 | 208, 409 
Houston _......_.. 1,063,600 | 705,105 | 189 | 151 | 1,707,525 | 372,735 | 2,800, 746 | 1, 099, 63 ESTIM 
Port Arthur__...._| 65,870 42, 700 25 19 | 819,006 79,930 | 901,351 | “146,614 BUII 
San Antonio. .___ 197,750 | 282,420 86 | 109 93,325 | 926,315 | 370,105 | 1, 268’ ¢gs TIO} 
eR 69, 080 22, 067 18 ~ , 388 4, 133 ,473 | 37-04 1921-1 
Wichita Falls-.--_ 1, 800 9, 200 1 1} 22,000 117,130} 84,315 
_ ee 4, 769, 685 | 3,822,852 | 1,361 | 1, 107 | 7,605, 182 | 9, 239,817 |14, 302, 782 14, 396, 49) 
Per cent of change____- —19.9 —18.7 +21. 5 40,7 
Mountain and Pacific States 
Arizona: cane 
Peeewte........... $86,300 | $171, 200 45 65 | $650,590} $70,745 | $783,860 | $274, 77) 
oul jraceon oR ES 23, 600 114, 400 12 30 21, 940 25, 750 69,016 | 242. 97 Total ¢ 
ornia: 
Alameda__......_. 72, 400 24, 900 2B 7 89, 890 3,316 | 181,113 44, 919 New re 
Berkeley._.....___ 246,750 | 216,031 65 45 18, 895 6,260 | 304,352) 288 873 New n 
i TE 61, 450 32, 150 12 7 21, 955 10, 096 123, 779 78, 681 Co 
Long Beach______. 588, 557,750 | 176) 161] 369,485] 630,865 | 1,049,945 | 1, 263.37) An 
Los Angeles._..___ 3, 193, 890 | 4, 216,009 | 1,133 | 1,321 | 2,633,485 | 1,977,024 | 7,026,972 | 7. 141.95 Ch 
Oakland...._.____ 356, 4 511,800 | 117 86} 476,287 | 207,455 | 920,304] | 810, 3% Sel 
Pasadena... .....- 163,625 | 212,850 39 20} 125,350 63,753 | 352,720] 436, 084 Pu 
BPs occa 125,350 | 113,507 39 38 | 283,701} 128,090) 452,011} 275,516 Mi 
San Diego?...._._- 410,850 | 305, 450 94} 104} 105,360| 290,230| 572175) 637,57 Additi 
San Francisco..<..| 715,076 | 1,159,485 | 192| 199] 181,504 | 1,391,957 | 1,324, 998 | 2, 857. 28 
San Jose._.....___ 496, 715 79, 960 43 14 46,320} 120,750| 593,735 | 222.50 
od Stockton ia GSE 14, 550 62, 800 5 26 | 211,010 58,800 | 232970] 175,60 
orado: 
Colorado Springs - 13, 550 24, 050 4 6 5, 545 140 37, 420 64, 675 
iain 315,100 | 129, 650 34 34 66,300 | 419,300} 552,800] 704,10 Total 
TS 19, 650 17, 700 6 10 70, 010 9, 950 116, 097 46, 225 
4 New r 
a ortland__....___- 365,275 | 380,615 95 | 101] 370,570}  260,565/| 970,555 | 860, 995 New r 
4 ' Cc 
SS ee 43, 100 23, 750 13 10 76, 500 5,810 | 140,350 34, 060 AY 
eats Lake City....| 276,450 | 226,650 93 66 68,445 | 113,641 | 367,070] 416,946 rey 
: Se 
Bellingham -______- 46, 350 17, 600 17 7 60, 575 66,275 | 121,955 95, 550 Pr 
Everett........... 16, 300 7, 800 7 6 22,495 | 143,890 50,375 | 175, 650) M 
Sette. ..:.....-. 1, 244, 630 | 1,359,900} 206/ 234} 647,920 | 1,244, 575 | 2,111, 845 | 2,776, 32) Addit 
eR on 113,350 | 163,975 37 42 57, 948 550 | 217,918 | 300, 200 
‘acoma_......____ 000 65, 000 72 24| 380,820 31,635 | 647, 151, 305 
Se 9, 251, 761 |10, 194, 982 | 2, 584 | 2, 663 | 7,071,900 | 7, 389, 422 |19, 330, 680 |20, 40, 430 
Per cent of change_..__/_....._____ +10. 2 j....... POR Bick scuasd A Se ee +5. 6 
a= Total 
New 1 
H await > stad 
—_—~.  ! 
A 
Honolulu __.._.-..___ $230, 050 | $193, 237 87 74 | $101,673 |$1, 007,441 | $417,975 ($1, 219, 9% o 
' ( 
Per cent of change -.../_........__ —16.0 |... __- SOT ce contest “POS coe... +191.9 Pi 
Addit 
See 
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Nonresidential Building in Large Cities, 1921 to 1929 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor since 1921 has been collecting data concerning building 
ermits issued in the cities of the United States having a population 
of 25,000 and over. Compilations of such figures have been published 
in detail in bulletins of the bureau and in articles in the Monthly 
Labor Review. The following tables show the total amount of 
money spent in the 9-year period, 1921 to 1929, for each of the 
more important classes of nonresidential building and the percentage 
each kind forms of the total expenditure for building operations in 
the cities of the United States having a population of 500,000 or over. 
For purposes of comparison the figures for residential construction 
are also given. The 9-year period is sufficiently broad to smooth 
out the peculiar conditions of any one year and to present a normal 
ratio as between the different kinds of buildings. 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES AND PER CENT OF ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR 
BUILDING OPERATIONS IN CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULA- 


TION OF 500,000 OR OVER, BY CLASS OF BUILDING AND BY CITIES, NINE YEARS, 
1921-1929 








Baltimore 





Class of building : 
Estimated Estimated Estimated 
cost cost cost 





Total construction (inchiding repairs) _| $346, 550, 099 $467, 985, 077 $239, 599, 258 


New residential 156, 935, 380 
New nonresidential: 
Ces os ca 62, 433, 514 














197, 158, 541 111, 176, 897 


112, 507, 872 | 24. 50, 430, 021 

272, 800 | 1. 6, 632, 500 
3,910,790} . 5, 970, 550 
14, 843, 700 | ¢. 12, 518, 724 
33, 149,076 | 7. 21, 326, 171 
15, 151,871 | 3. 9, 757, 412 
82, 990, 427 | 17. 21, 786, 983 
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| Cleveland Detroit 
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Total construction (including repairs) . 52, 655, 940, 379 $505, 575, 158 $1, 181, 265, 600 


New residential __- 1, 635, 489, 750 . 231, 756, 900 " 695, 652, 185 
New nonresidential: ' 
Commercial ! 578, 999, 463 ; 108, 106, 544 : 232, 528, 432 

2. 11, 916,000 | 2. 25, 468, 966 

40, 270, 300 ‘ 6, 645, 000 ‘ 15, 594, 940 
110, 208, 400 ‘ ; : 41, 813, 973 
Public ? 33, 11 14, 116, 928 
Miscellaneous nonresidential 3_____ 2 ; 40, 659, 420 
Additions, alterations, and repairs-__- ; 71 . 115, 370, 756 
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Total construction (including repairs) _/$1, 147, 627, 588 $7, 513, 348, 392 




















New residential 640, 002, 961 
New nonresidential: 
cial 209, 540, 167 


13, 718, 228 
28, 919, 128 
PR tities oss ks hiner s~-s- 37, 784, 012 
Miscellaneous nonresidential * 36, 830, 837 
Additions, alterations, and repairs....| 131, 342, 613 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES AND PER CENT OF ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 
BUILDING OPERATIONS IN CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULA. 
TION OF 500,000 OR OVER, BY CLASS OF BUILDING AND BY CITIES, NINE y | ARS 
1921-1929—C ontinued " 







































































Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Loui 
Class of building Per Per Per 
Estimated | cent| Estimated | cent| Estimated = ¢¢,; 
cost of cost of cost of 
total total total 
Total construction (including repairs) _|$1, 071, 120, 945 $328, 315, 643 $329, 715, 894 
Noor pesimeniee. 5. oe 489, 474, 600 | 45.7 150, 514, 720 | 45.8 161, 332, 921 18,4 
New nonresidential: 
8 AS a a ae ca _.| 255,039,827 | 23.8 61, 600, 791 | 18.8 66, 578,527 | 2.9 
BNE 5. os se Sy a 30, 449,975 | 2.8 8, 954,639 | 2.7 10, 898,624 | 49 
Sgt RI eg Re a ae? wate 14, 906,995 | 1.4 §, 722,720 | 1.7 4,245,900! 13 
Schools and libraries___-_______--- 65,921,505 | 6.2 13, 643,272 | 4.2 10,819,781 | 4.3 
| te aa EE nes Reine 45, 210,080 | 4.2 23, 035,199 | 7.0 15, 751,300! 48 
Miscellaneous nonresidential 3____- 34, 700,153 | 3.2 13, 808, 962 | 4.2 11, 755, 206 3.6 
Additions, alterations, and repairs-___ 135, 417, 810 | 12.7 51, 235, 340 | 15.6 48, 333,635 | 14) 
San Francisco Washington Total of 14 cities 
Total construction (including repairs) _| $395, 440, 656 $455, 373, 909 $16, 930, 300, 968 
New residential _________-_- oe cae a 225, 099, 080 | 56.9 288, 903, 104 | 63.4 | 10,055, 711,592 | 59.4 
New nonresidential: 
SA a SR 71, 253, 679 | 18.0 60, 863,391 | 13.4 | 3, 262, 428, 754 19.3 
aoa ay terete 8, 153,361 | 2.1 5, 090, 484 | 1.1 424, 823, 655 2.5 
3 iS ee 2 2, 453, 270 .6 8, 958,997 | 2.0 189, 825, 908 11 
Schools and libraries ____-.-._____- 18,440,710 | 4.7 18, 379,079 | 4.0 623, 649,677 | 3.7 
Cy, SES SS sae 18, 645,380 | 4.7 27, 372,532 | 6.0 541,419,329 | 3.2 
Miscellaneous nonresidential 3___- 1, 996, 213 5 10, 669,588 | 2.4 363, 603,421 | 21 
Additions, alterations, and repairs__-_- 49, 398, 963 | 12.5 35, 136,734 | 7.71] 1, 468, 838, 632 ; 8 7 














1 ae factories, shops, garages (public), gasoline and service stations, office buildings, and stores ind 
warehouses. 

2 Includes public buildings, public works and utilities, and institutions. 

3 Includes garages (private), sheds; stables and barns, and all others not included in other classes. 


In the 14 cities of the United States having a population of 500,000 
or over, $16,930,300,968 was spent for building operations in the 
9-year period ending December 31, 1929, as indicated by the building 

ermits issued. From this staggering amount the importance of the 

uilding industry in the economic life of the country will be readily 
recognized. Of the above sum, 59.4 per cent was spent for new resi- 
dential buildings. Commercial buildings, including factories, shops, 
office buildings, stores, etc., accounted for a larger proportion (19.3 
per cent) than any of the other classes of nonresidential buildings. 

Educational and recreational buildings, composed of theaters and 
other amusement buildings, churches, schools, and libraries, accounted 
for 7.3 per cent of the total building expenditure in these cities. Of 
the amount expended for cultural buildings; schoolhouses accounted 
for the largest part, followed by amusement buildings and churches, 
in the order named. Public buildings—buildings built from public 
funds of the Federal Government, State, county, or city—accounted 
for only 3.2 per cent of the total outlay for building operations in 
these nine years. 

In all 14 of the cities the expenditure for new residential buildings 
exceeded that for new nonresidential buildings, while in seven thie 
expenditure for residential buildings exceeded that for new nonres'- 
dential buildings and repairs combined. New York City showed « 
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larger proportion of total expenditure for residential buildings than 
any of the other cities in this group. This was accounted for by the 
many large hotels erected in the Borough of Manhattan, several huge 
hostelries being erected in this borough costing from $1,000,000 to 
over $5,000,000 apiece. The city of Buffalo expended a higher pro- 
portion of its total building expenditures for new nonresidential build- 
ings than any of the other cities, 44.5 per cent of the expenditure for 
building operations in this city being spent for this class of structure. 

Boston spent a larger proportion of its funds for commercial build- 
ing than any of the other cities, 24 per cent of the total being 
so § ent. 

Washington only 13.4 per cent of the total cost of building opera- 
tions was expended for this class of structure, this being the smallest 
proportion expended in any of the cities for commercial buildings. 
Los Angeles ranked first in the erection of amusement buildings and 
Baltimore ranked last. As regards expenditure for churches, Buffalo 
led with 2.5 per cent of the total, while San Francisco spent only six- 
tenths of 1 per cent. In the erection of school buildings Baltimore 
led the rest of the cities with 6.3 per cent expended for educational 
edifices. New York er was last, with only 2.9 per cent. In the 
expenditures for public buildings Buffalo led the other cities with 
an expenditure of 8.9 per cent, while Detroit ranked last with an 
expenditure of only 1.2 per cent. In only two cities did the expendi- 
ture for educational and recreational buildings form as much as 10 
per cent of the cost of all building operations. In the city of Buffalo 
10.5 per cent of the total estimated building cost went for this class of 
building and in Philadelphia 10.4 per cent. 

Of the total expenditures in these 14 cities, New York accounted 
for nearly 50 per cent. Over seven and one-half billion dollars was 
spent in the five boroughs of New York for the construction of build- 
ings in this 9-year period. Of this amount, nearly $5,000,000,000 
was spent for residential buildings and over one and one-quarter 
billions of dollars was spent for commercial buildings. 

Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Philadelphia were the only 
other cities where the building permits issued in these nine years 
accounted for an expenditure of over $1,000,000,000. The expendi- 
ture in Chicago was over two and one-half billion dollars; in the other 
three cities less than one and one-half billion. 

Educational and recreational buildings accounted for an expenditure 
of less than commercial buildings in each of the 14 cities. 
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Report of New York State Board of Housing 


[\ ITS annual report to the Governor and Legislature of New York, 
the State board of housing gives some discussion as to the kind of 
housing which it will approve for the benefits of the State housing law. 
In the postwar housiag emergency, ill-constructed and badly-planned 
buildings were put up without reference to future conditions, designed 
only to get the advantage of the current high rents. As the housing 
situation has become easier, these buildings have tended to be more 
and more deserted in favor of the better structures since erected, and 
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as the owners can not, if they would, keep up the repairs, the proper. 
ties are deteriorating and represent not only a loss but a danger t, 
the community. To prevent further developments of this kind, the 
board has decided that it will not approve projects unless they show 
a superiority to available housing and are of such a kind that there 
is no likelihood of their becoming substandard within a short ‘ime 
Large-scale projects are encouraged as being not only cheaper byt 
better, and tne reservation of adequate spaces between buildings fo, 
gardens and playgrounds is insisted on. The question of adequate 
ventilation is given primary consideration, and cross ventilation js 
strongly favored. 
A more radical departure is in regard to the use of elevators. Not 
many years ago, it is pointed out, walk-up tenements six and evep 
seven stories high were considered perfectly proper for persons of 
limited means, but at present the tendency is distinctly away from 
buildings of over four, or at most five, stories unless elevators are 
mstalled. The board has therefore engaged im a study of elevator 
costs as applied to projects coming under its supervision. As long 
as elevators cenuined: individual operators they were too expensive a 
luxury for low-rent apartments, but the introduction of the automatic 
elevator has so changed the situation that such service has practically 
stepped out of the luxury class and is rapidly becoming a common 
adjunct of the modern apartment house. - The.cost varies with the 
number of rooms served. Among the completed projects under the 
State housing law are two which represent the extremes of elevator 
service, the first having approximately 100, while the second has over 
220 rooms perelevator. In these two projects the added cost involved 
in providing automatic elevator service ranges from 50 cents to about 
$1.13 per room per month. At present the board will not approve 
6-story walk-up project, nor a 5-story one unless it is so arranged 
that the apartments of the top story are let at a lower rent than the 
others. For a4 walk-up apartment there is a tendency to set four 
stories as thestandard. A 6-story building, however, since it permits 
a larger number of rooms on the same ground area, is cheaper, and 
will approved if it is provided with automatic elevators. As 
between a 4-story walk-up and a 6-story automatic elevator structure, 
with the same coverage of ground, and with an elevator serving 100 
rooms, the net difference in the rent per room is in favor of the ele- 
vator structure if the cost of the ground is $5 or more per square foot; 
as compared with a 5-story walk-up, the 6-story elevator building is 
a little more expensive, but the difference is small. 
Assuming 160 rooms as a normal burden per elevator in a 6-story struciure, 
we may generalize that on land costing $5 per square foot the additional rent the 
tenant must pay in a nonfireproof ry elevator building, as com d witha 


similar 5-story walk-up, is only about $0.18 per room per month. Similarly, on 
land valued at $3 per square foot the added rent is only $0.34 per room per month. 


Present Housing Situation in New York City 
Since the legislature in 1920 declared the existence of a public 


emergency with respect to housing, the situation has wholly changed. 


In the year 1921 only 309 tenements, containing 4,199 new apartment sui'es, 
were erected in the entire city. Of the total housing in the city only 0.0015 |)er 
cent] was vacant, as against a normal vaeancy in. pre-war years of 5 per cent. 
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since that time more than 24,000 multifamily buildings have been erected, con- 
taining more than 425,000 apartments. The net increase in the number of apart- 
ments in all dwellings erected during the period amounts to more than 600,000. 
This increase in the physical supply of housing was more than sufficient to meet 
the demands of increasing population. It brought an end to the housing short- 

e. Theincrease in the volume of dwelling space in New York City has resulted 
in the partial abandonment of some of the worst housing. A year ago the board 
recorded more than 100,000 vacancies—7.76 per cent of the total number of 
apartments in the city. 

Approximately half of all the vacant apartments are in old tenements. Approx- 
imately 60 per cent of all the vacancies in the city rent for less than $10 per room 

r month, and of these approximately 80 per cent are in the old-law tenements. 
About 11 per cent of the vacancies are offered at rentals below $5 per room per 


month. 

In spite of the vacancies, some of the worst of the old-law tene- 
ments are still occupied. A recent investigation in the East Side 
showed 433 rear houses, with a minimum of light and ventilation, 
pore “‘the lowest type of shelter in the city,’’ which nevertheless 
are the homes of 1,955 families, composing a population of 10,000 
men, women, and children. In some cases, the tenant of these houses 
pays no rent at all—73 free tenements were found—and in others 
rents are far below those prevailing throughout the city. 

The report contains a discussion of the fire hazard in the outer 
portions of the city where mass production of frame houses has 
developed, considers the difficulties in the way of enforcing the tene- 
ment-house law, and contains a list of proposed amendments to the 
State housing law, which have been developed on the basis of the 
board’s experience. 





4 
' 


. State-Assisted Housing in Scotland ' 


HE first act providing for State aid to housing in Scotland was 

passed in 1919, but hardly became operative until the beginning 
of 1920. The close of 1929, therefore, saw the completion of a decade 
of State-assisted housing efforts, and the Scottish Department of 
Health, in its first aisha report, gives a summary of what has been 
accomplished in that time. The housing difficulty, it finds, has by 
no means been solved. 


To December 31, 1929, 106,297 working-class houses have been completed 
with assistance under one or other of the acts that have been passed, and on a 
conservative estimate these 106,297 houses accommodate some 478,000 persons, 
representing at least one-ninth of the parce mage population of Scotland. In 
other words, one person out of every nine of the working classes is now living 
in a house built with State assistance. Viewed in this light the effort of the State 
and local authorities over a decade has been no mean one. The demand for more 
houses, however, is no less insistent to-day than it was 10 years ago. This nat- 
urally prompts the question, what still remains to be done? No recent data are 
available for a precise answer, but if the local authorities’ estimate in 1919 of a 
shortage of 131,000 houses is taken and due allowance made for normal wastage, 
increase in population, and the number of working-class houses—both assisted 
and unassisted—built in the interval, over 100,000 houses are still required before 
the housing conditions of Scotland can be regarded as reasonably satisfactory. 


At the present, some 20,000 houses are being erected each year, of 
which about half go to make up the shortage; therefore, unless the 


mo Department of Health for Scotland. First annual report, 1929. .Edinburgh, 1930. (Cmd. 
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rate of ee is increased, it will take at least another dee: le 4, 
catch up. Unfortunately, for the last two years the rate of building 
has fallen below this standard, having been 17,772 in 1928 (ex¢|usiy, 


AS 


of some steel houses built by the Government) and 18,240 in 1999 0 
The failure to reach 20,000 in 1929 is considered to be in part «\1e {, . 


USive 


the legislative situation. In December, 1928, an act was jrssed priva 


ee the rates of subsidy, to become operative in the following 08 
September. (See Labor Review, September, 1929, p. 108.) Upon rit 


the coming into power of the Labor Party in July, this act was repealed [ME of bu 
so that the reduction never took effect, but it is estimated that the can ¢ 














. °,e ° . 4 
prospect of it deterred some local authorities from undertaking hoy. age 
ing schemes. After the repeal of the act there was a prospect of ney a 
legislation concerning housing, and the chance that this might civ, In 
more liberal terms than those existing operated to make authorities be 
postpone building. intel 
num 
State-Assisted Houses Completed and under Construction, 1919-1929 upol 
of tl 
Tue following table shows the total number of houses completed prin 
under each of the State-assisted schemes from 1919 to December 31, IJ jou: 
1929, and the number under construction at the latter date: ann 
NUMBER OF HOUSES COMPLETED AND IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION, 1919 TO END flat 
OF 1929 sho" 
- ($1! 
Houses saa _— 
completed struction tim 
1919 act: 
ec daqeupeeubasedbuceceneaeeboet 25, 129 
Faspiee Weaw Society WO 568 ek 8 reece ck eeek Beek owt OS 471 |... 
i i eal hina ine in cine Soon ae ll 2, 324 j-.-- 
1923 act: 
I EOE CNT TE OO GT Te EE OM PTE 4, 028 2 
Local authorities’ slum-clearance schemes __________- Be elect ; Petes Be 11, 022 1, 782 
“woe enterprise assisted schemes. _....-.......-.-...-----.-------.-------- 17, 574 1, 243 
act: 
can tine pip vine le ste oe ay EOE EP oe Ss AIRED nS peas ee Se 41, 672 5, 200 
Private enterprise assisted schemes.__.-_.--........_..--.---.-...-.-- 2. Le. 1, 558 1, 498 
ora onto nerovc cece +2scunenficessesns eye ee 
Government steel housing schemes_................_.__- pea. be aide sabtd a... -_.- 
AERTS RI REO ERS Lae aN ee ee ORS A Roe Sb Ae Rees 3 Oe Tee eS Rees 106, 297 9, 725 














The amount paid out in Government subsidies to housing schemes 
during 1929 was £1,695,566 ($8,252,320). The grand total paid out 
in assistance to such schemes from the beginning of the program o/ 
subsidies to December 31, 1929, was as follows: 






Amount of housing subsidies, 1919 to December 31, 1929 













Mawes Gee oF F000... ojo a as ts ies £7, 620, 227 ($37, 087, 645) 
Housing (additional powers) act, 1919____________ 550, 297 ($2, 678, 295) 
FOG BOG, BOees Ge rela eel aee bee lias 570, 745 ($2, 777, 816) 
WOOO O06, 1006 os, oo da desdeeiea OLS 704, 668 ($3, 429, 61\) 
Housing (rural workers) act, 1926_______________- 3, 579 ($17, 419) 
Demonstration steel houses of local authorities _____ 3, 500 ($17, 035) 

a es eS OE ee ee 9, 453, 016 ($46, 007, 82°) 





In addition the sum of £1,038,688 ($5,055,294) has been advanced to the sc- 
ond Scottish National Housing Co.—Housing Trust (Ltd.)—in respect of t 
erection on behalf of the Government of 2,552 steel houses. 
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Need for Continuance of State Assistance 


As STATED above, it is estimated that there is still a shortage of at 
least 100,000 working-class houses in Scotland. The authorities feel 
that it is hopeless to expect that this will be made up by unassisted 
private enterprise. 


The number of working-class houses provided since 1919 by unassisted private 
enterprise as Shown In returns made by local authorities is only 11,749, an average 
of 1,175 a year. Obviously there will have to be a radical change in the economics 
of building before any substantial assistance in reducing the housing shortage 
can come from this quarter. The total number returned as built in 1929 is 
1,275, of which 917 were of five apartments and less. The corresponding figures 
for 1928 were 2,147 and 1,703. 

In the conditions which have prevailed since the war, building can 
be conducted only at a loss, so that private enterprise is naturally not 
interested in the proposition unless assistance is provided. In a 
number of cases the local authorities sbare the reluctance to embark 
upon an enterprise which can not afford a profit, even with the aid 
of the Government subsidy, and the department finds it necessary to 
bring pressure to bear to induce them to undertake urgently needed 
housing schemes. Fortunately the last four years have seen an 
annual fall in building prices; in 1929 the average price for a 2-room 
flat had fallen by £26 ($127) as compared with 1928, 3-room flats 
showed a decrease of £33 ($161), and 3-room cottages of $£32 10s. 
($158). Local authorities can aid in securing a continuance of this 
movement, the department feels, by adopting a steady and con- 
tinuous building program. 
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in each dispute by t 
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It also shows, 





INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in May, 19306 


Pye: regarding industrial disputes in the United States for \ay, 
1930, with comparable data for preceding months are pres« ited 
below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and lastiny: leg 
than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, and 
1929, number of workers involved and man-days lost for these Yours, 
the number of industrial disputes for each of the months—January, 
to May, 1930, inclusive—the number of disputes which bevan 
in these months, the number in effect at the end of each month, 
and the number of workers involved. 
column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The numbe r of 


in the last 


rd multiplying the number of worke Is 
e length of the dispute measured in 
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ARS 1927, 1928, AND 1929 





















Month and year 


Total, 1927 
Total, 1928 
Total, 1929 


1928 
JOURN... 6 S552 Peta tad as 
February 
March 
April 
IEDR Maia Se 
Me eG LSS. 
era hc sc be 
MR oie coe oaks 
September 
October _ _ - 
November 
December 


nae 
February. .------ 
March 
























Number of disputes 


Beginning 
in month 
or year 


734 
629 
903 


48 


Number of workers 
involved in disputes 








In effect 
at end of 
month 





Beginning 
in month 
or year 


349, 434 
357, 145 
230, 463 


18, 850 
33, 441 

7, 459 
143, 700 
15, 640 
31, 381 
18, 012 

8, 887 

8, 897 
27, 866 
37, 840 
5, 172 


14, 783 
22, 858 
14, 031 
32, 989 
13, 668 
19, 989 
36, 152 
25, 616 
20, 233 
16, 315 
10, 443 
3, 386 


8, 879 
37, 301 
15, 017 
7, 295 
7, 692 


In effect 
at end of 
month 











TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT EN]! of 
EACH MONTH, JANUARY, 1928 TO MAY, 1930, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPU Vrs. 
WORKERS AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE Y 


Number of 
man-duys 


lost 
during 
month 
or Your 


-_ = 


>a 


WOW 


~] 
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jot et 5S SASsy mNwNhd 


1, 627, 


1, 062, } 


oe 8 
272, 0! 
204, 147 


436,; 
289. {; 
203. 073 





! Preliminary figures, subject to change. 
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TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in 
March, April, and May, 1930, and the number of workers directly 


involved. 


qaBLE 2-—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1930 











Industry 


Auto, carriage, and wagon workers... _. 
Aa ndicntwh Maem aban et enwale 
ee ibaa Wnw boc oo oe saint : 
Brick and tile workers. ________- : 
Building trades - - 
Car builders - - - - -- iw 
Chauffeurs and teamsters_______- 
cn ae cccc sana dden 
I es 
Furniture--_------ SESE Te Se eee ee 2 
Hotel and restaurant employees_-________- 


i a i RR : 


oe ke 
i oo cal 
Lumber and timber______..__._____- 

ae ee ae eee : 

SE EAE ne ee 
Paper and paper goods workers. ________- 
(SSS eae eho for sn ee 
Street-railway workers--__....._.._._.___- : 
Tee. Seay ete. E 
Other occupations._._.__..._.__- oP prem as wa 


























| Number of disputes begin- Number of workers involved 
ning in— in disputes beginning in— 
March April May March April May 

| : Saas 2 eee hen (aetna eee Te SROs tenes 

cSecsuiig oun Miers auckass Se : SRS ‘sce et 47 

ee es a 2 Bes os 730 

ates Se Se )) SES! OR fh ae ee 

14 21 29 9, 730 2, 093 3, 079 

Kc wicdieseee 1 TD Rear nce 80 30 

3 4 10 92 150 2, 387 

9 3 5 2, 394 37 250 

1 1 ee 13 PO is ei 2 

3 ot ERR 62 | REE 

1 i eee ee 20 i Eee aa 

paicpln Setace 5 SE ES, REN eee: |) Se 

| ROR ea cet SO aayere na sp rinics “PONS Wenn 

SE PFS: | Ne Soe ae 5 Cae 

Sate ete ees es D Sec ele 36 

Se 3 ip, emer eee 133 50 

4 6 1 1, 303 1, 621 700 

Bun, cae eee __ i SPAS Ree: Sie reais Mee 

eg ee te 2 AE Serer 85 200 

D ti es ie Pieri _ ae eee 

8 Yj 4 368 1, 369 183 

2 |S eee eee 275 Gea Eee a 

49 60 57 15, 017 7, 295 7, 692 




















Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TaBLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
May, 1930, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MA Y, 1930, CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 


























Number of disputes beginning in May, 1930 
involving— 
Industry aaee A ae 
an 100 an 500 an 
pan ee under 100 | under 5CO | under 1,000 
workers workers workers 
—j——_—— ]--—— wee 
a ad plan wa gise ual sas pc aca i ES RPO ao 2 eee 
Rs oa a Se i Bla {Oe BER EN: fh SR ee 1 
Building trades. .........-...-. fo tans. Ce EEs 6 14 | 8 1 
RE eer ieee Sagem ies Seater Sp ASE ys eee en 
Chanffeurs and teamsters.__....._.________. 2 3 3 2 
a i ok ly a vie ae ae Age es, ce) Fees ee 4 1 ' i 
a ean allah iecensiep eat Sa o ibais aw Fa sit wk sce ae 5p I , ee 
RESTS PRAEGER Sues apap Pe alccodgl igang oes AS Soc ; pias 
a a ae eh CARR SOR 2 id SP ee 1 
NE en TERS RS i Ae en Se Se SS ae, TAS 1 ae) a 
, "5 a ee i : 1 | 2 | 1 : ae 
NEE FF POINT Pete eek BELO a eee BAPE TCL D 10 28 | 14 5 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes endi).y j) 
May, 1930, by industries and classified duration: 


TABIE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN MAY, 1930, BY INDUS: Rigg 
AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 


























Classified duration of strikes ending in May 
sseniraioed One-half | Patrand’| and less | and less | and lene | ant 
— OT! jess then| than 2 than 3 than 4 than 5 
1 month | months | months | months | months 
EE eer ee ae Oa a ee eT, 8 SE See a eee ce 
STERIC Eta: er See ai ae Pd. ws ; & 
Building trades...___________- PROS aT. 20 2 6| 1 
Car builders - - - -_-_--- pee tals eee : oe + 
Chauffeurs and teamsters._______________- 6 2 | 
ESEES TE SOS EST eee ae ee ee 2} 2 1 | 1 | 
i. ' Repecuaee’ <! “Saeee , CONS es 1 | 
Hotel and restaurant workers___.______- ; ce a ; - 
EY ET SC NE: | aN 1 
Metal trades -__-.-------- Pee ak oe OO 3 bie Pees 
ete a a cot ee ees 2 ee Tee 
I Rts a ols. 3s ; Rea ree sat 1 | See las each re: ie 
‘Testes. ........... ; RAS Pete. 5 1 ! 
WG i sno halts tak vans Scbebenadebedh 36 | 11 9 5 1 ; 

















Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in May, 1930 


Teamsters and chauffeurs, New York City—Demanding a wae 
increase of $1 per day (from $7 to $8 and from $8 to $9) and an extra 
helper on trucks hauling more than 3,000 bricks, 400 teamsters and 
chauffeurs, hauling building material, struck on May 1. This strike, 
it is understood, ended successfully on May 9. 

Teamsters and chauffeurs, Pennsylvania.—Approximately 700 exca- 
vating chauffeurs employed by contractors in Philadelphia and 
vicinity struck on May 5 to enforce demands for shorter hours (55 
per week, instead of 11 to 16 hours per day), wage increases to $35 
per week, instead of $3.75 to $5 per day, etc. This strike ended 
on May 31, being partly successful, a wage increase of $2.50 per week 
being allowed. 

Taxicab drivers, New York City—The motor cab transportation 
system in Brooklyn was affected by a strike of drivers which began on 
May 6 when, according to press reports, some 800 drivers employed by 
the Black Beauty Cab Corp. went out in protest against the discharve 
of dispatchers and managers at two of the garages. 

The strike is understood to have ended on May 19 with the acce)t- 
ance by the strikers of the company’s terms, which included: Orgun- 
ization of an independent association by the drivers; installation of 1 
weekly wage system; installation of shop stewards; increase in the 
number of mechanics in the garages; and group insurance at the ex- 
pense of the company. 


Barbers, New York City.—A successful strike of 700 barbers {or 


certain concessions including union recognition, 3 holidays (Christ- 
mas, New Year, and Labor Day) annually with pay, a lunch period 0 
1% hours, and Saturday closing at 9 p. m., began on May 19 aii 
ended, it is understood, on May 24. 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into May, 1930 


None of the strikes commented upon in previous issues of the 
Labor Review remained in effect, the strike of taxicab drivers in 
Pittsburgh having ended on May 15, as previously noted. 


——————~=— esooge— - — 
Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in May, 1930 


By Huau L. Kerwin, Director or CoNnciLiaATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 60 labor disputes during 
May, 1930. These disputes affected a known total of 29,140 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
On June 1, 1930, there were 47 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 26 controversies which had not reached the 
strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 71. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
in 1929 


HE English Ministry of Labor, following its usual custom, gives 
te the issue of the Labor Gazette for May, 1930, some data con- 
cerning strikes and lockouts occurring in the United Kingdom during 
1929. The following table gives the number of industrial disputes 
beginning during the year, with the number of workers involved and 
days lost in all strikes in progress during the year. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, WORKERS INVOLVED, AND DAYS 
LOST DURING 1929 IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, BY INDUSTRY 




















| Workers 
involved Number 
Disputes | in all dis- | of working- 
Industry group beginning putes in days lost 
in 1929 progress during 
during year 
year 

CR) i ith oe ae ; it tee ie 153 78, 500 576, 000 
Other mining and quarrying. -- eee 9 1, 200 90, 000 
Brick, pottery, glass, etc... _-_- Dae 12 500 6, 000 
ettt SE cr. oo anawnuewsncss eee 7 3, 100 56, 000 
Engineering__- --.-..------------ awe 18 19, 900 62, 000 
DiI oe os nca kone kals. : Meee 25 8, 000 529, 000 
I I in i torre sec ae * : Be Sn 30 7, 700 120, 000 
yo centr 7 a Aa a rn Se a a : : nie 58 400, 100 6, 752, 000 
Ctl a as Kren wce aban obde = eae abies 17 1, 600 11, 000 
Woodworm, surnitare, ote....................- be 17 1, 400 15, 000 
REN ae ey eer eas Cee eed 2 400 20, 000 
Building, public works, contracting, etc________._..____._-___-__--- 40 3, 300 28, 000 
Ti ee a Ek eine wubionsneebcacwan 21 7, 200 13, 000 
Commerce, distribution, and finance. -._..........._.__.-_.___--___- 5 300 3, 000 
UN se ete ci ca lat cca tect ah pi och tena wn loyalists tae 17 600 6, 000 
a a oe a a 431 533, 800 8, 287, 000 














This table shows a distinctly worse situation than in 1928, during 
which year 302 industrial disputes occurred, 124,400 workpeople were 
involved, and 1,388,000 working-days were lost. A large part, of 
the unfavorable showing of 1929 was due to one textile strike, but 
apart from this there was a larger number of disputes, of workers 
involved, and of days lost than in the earlier year. Of the total 
number of workers shown as involved, approximately 40,600 were 
indirectly concerned, that is, thrown out of work at the establishments 
where the disputes occurred, but not themselves parties to the disputes. 


Principal Disputes in 1929 


By rar the largest dispute in 1929 was that which began on July 29 in the 
cotton spinning and manufacturing industry of Lancashire and the adjoining 
counties, the workpeople refusing to accept a reduction of 25 per cent on standard 
piece-list rates of wages (equivalent to a reduction in current rates of wages 
of 12.82 per cent in most cases). In this dispute 388,000 workpeople were 
involved in a loss of over 6,500,000 working-davs. On August 15 it was agreed 
that work should be resumed at the old rate of wages pending reference to a 
board of arbitration, and a general resumption took place on Monday, August 19. 
Subsequently the board of arbitration awarded a reduction of 12.5 per cent on 
standard piece lists (generally 6.41 per cent in current wages), to take effect in 
September. 


Another dispute, lasting from March 2 to June 17, involving 3,800 
workpeople and causing a loss of over 300,000 working-days, occurred 
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among the colliery workers at Seaham Harbor. The dispute, \ hich 
arose over proposed reductions in piece rates, was finally referr | ;, 
an arbitrator, who awarded some reductions. A bitterly fough: dis. 
pute took place in Belfast, where, on April 23, 936 shipyard joiners 
stopped work to secure an advance in wages of 3s. (73 cents) a y sok. 


The stoppage continued until November 21, by which date over 2,000 riy «ier 


shipwrights, holders-up, and other workers had been rendered idle at the ~\\jp. 
yards involved, and.nearly half a million working-days lost. A settlemen! wag 
effected as a result of a conference held on November 19 whereby the Belfasi ship 


joiners’ rate for plain time work was increased from 60s. 9d. to 62s. 3d. [S! 1.78 
to $15.15] per week (including 10s. [$2.43] bonus), the excess over 60s. [$1 1.60) 
(the national uniform rate for federated shipyards, coming into operation «1 the 
beginning of 1930) to be merged in any future national wage advances. 


Causes of Disputes 


HE following table shows the number and proportion of <dis- 
putes, with the number and proportion of the workers directly 
involved, arising from the principal causes during 1929. In some 
cases there was more than one reason for a stoppage. In such 
instances what appeared to be the principal cause of the stoppave is 


given. 
TABLE 2.—CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1929 








Workers direct}, 


Disputes involved 





Principal cause 


























Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
Wage questions: 
SSRI PEE I BAe ae ee eA DD aR D 42 9.7 4, 400 0.9 
on a Loe eml ote ae eee came 82 19.0 | 411,300 
eT NI ae Sco us enn eccinsdbdcsuénuneoarseden 100 | 23.2 24, 900 0 
An wage questions -__-_- RE a ind. NT pee en oe 224 | 51.9 | 440,600 SY. 4 
I gr AIRE Fb inns ha tec endin bie Swain sb gun aden’ 12 2.8 3, 600 q 
Employment of particular classes or persons_.________.......__- 107 24.8 | 24, 600 5.0 
Other working arrangements, rules, and discipline_____._______. 40 9.3 7, 100 1.4 
at seams REL gs 40 9.3 14, 500 3.0 
ine 5 celeb ett dada cuenta oso antonaeuearcmamink 3 ot 2, 000 { 
Seiad dink ecndibdabeapink -tbbssdbbhbSeeabssise oll, 5 1.2 300 1 
UN Fate sa es a 8 ae 431 100. 0 | 492, 700 | 100.0 





As usual, wage questions were accountable for a larger number of 
disputes than any other cause, being responsible for something over 
one-half. In the number of persons involved, however, this cause 
showed an astonishing dominance, owing to the important dispuic 
in the textile industry referred to above. Next in importance cai 
questions relating to the reinstatement of dismissed workpeople aii 
other matters relating to the employment of particular classes or 
persons. Questions concerning hours, rules and discipline, tra«do- 
unionism, and sympathetic action accounted for something over one- 
fifth of the disputes but involved only a small proportion of worke:s. 


Results of the Disputes 


Data are given as to the number and proportion of the disput 
which resulted in a victory for the workers, for the employers, ai! 
which were settled on the basis of a compromise, as follows: 
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TABLE 3.—RESULTS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN 1929 











Workers directly 


Disputes involved 


Result 


Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 





ty favor of Woekkers...-..........-....-... RE Bees: 89! 20.6] 23,200 4.7 
in favor of employers-__- Bits ie vere 3 si Ss ees 164 38. | 33, 800 6.9 
Compromised eee ee eit 178 41.3 | 435,700 88. 4 











PN sac... sebnmeiaceok.< ae 402, 70 | 100. 0 
} 


} 





These figures differ widely from those for 1928 (see Labor Review, 
July, 1929, p. 152), which showed 13.9 per cent of the disputes 
(involving 5.1 per cent of the workers) settled in favor of the em- 
ployees, 47.7 per cent of the disputes (involving 39.3 per cent of the 
workers) settled in favor of the employers, and 38.1 per cent of the 
disputes (affecting 55.5 per cent of the workers) compromised. 

The largest dispute of the year, that in the cotton industry, terminated in a 
compromise. Apart from this dispute, the number of workpeople directly 


involved in compromise disputes was almost equal to the number involved in 
disputes which were settled in favor of one of the parties. 


Methods of Settlement 


By Far the largest number of the disputes, 279, or 64.7 per cent, 
were settled by direct negotiations or arrangements between the 
parties or their representatives, but only 16.1 per cent of the workers 
were involved in these; 25, involving 4,900 workers, were settled by 
conciliation; and 12, involving 391,000 workers, or 79.4 per cent 
of the total, were settled by arbitration. In 80 disputes, involving 
16,000, or 3.3 per cent of the workers, work was resumed on the 
employer’s terms without negotiations. In 24, involving 700 em- 
ployees, those who ceased work were replaced by others. 











WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Apprenticeship Legislation in Queensland 


S legs apprenticeship system of Queensland has been modifi«! by 
a law effective February 20, 1930, known as the apprentices nq 


minors act of 1929, the terms of which are given in the Queensland 
Industrial Gazette for March 24, 1930. 
The law is to be administered by a central executive body acting 


in conjunction with group committees. The executive body consisis 
of two members appointed by the Minister of Labor and three re-pre- 
sentatives each of the employers and the unions, elected by their 
respective representatives on the group committees. Members inld 
office for three years and are eligible for reappointment. Group 
committees are to be formed for each trade or group of trades and are 
to consist of equal numbers of representatives appointed by the 
employers and the industrial union or unions of employees, wit!) the 
chairman of the executive body as chairman of each group. Fach 
trade representative must have an expert knowledge of, and shall 
have been actually employed or engaged in, the calling he represents, 

The executive body is empowered to advise as to the trades or 
industries which are to be regarded as skilled, under the meaning of 
the act, to advise as to entrance examinations to be imposed upon 
candidates for apprenticeship, to collaborate with the group com- 
mittees on matters relating to apprentices or the employment. of 
minors, and to fix, in conjunction with them, the proportion of 
apprentices to journeymen in each trade and the ratio ‘between 
journeymen ona apprentices for the individual employer. Every 
employer, however, has the right to employ at least one apprentice, 
even though-he has no other employee. The executive body also has 
power to determine the rates of pay for apprentices and minors. 

Candidates for apprenticeship must be registered with the secre- 
tary of the executive body, and employers desiring apprentices must 
obtain them through this register. The candidates must either pass 
an examination or produce a certificate from a head teacher showing 
that they have reached a certain educational standard. On entering 
apprenticeship they must be indentured and must serve a probation- 
ary pee of six months. 

The group ccmmittees, in conjunction with local advisory commit- 
tees, are to have oversight of the work done by apprentices and the 
facilities for training provided by their employers, to see that oppor- 
tunities for iochisiéal education and training are given and made use 
of, and may transfer an apprentice from one employer to anothicr, 
should need arise. : 

A novel feature of the act is the provision for an intermediate 
period between apprenticeship and full journeyman status. (n 
completing his course and passing the final examination, the wor\cr 
may be designated a “young journeyman” and as such may pur<iie 
his trade for three periods of six months each, receiving during |e 
first period 70 per cent, during the second 80 per cent, and during 
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the third 90 per cent of the full journeyman wage. If, however, 
he can satisfy the executive body that he is fully qualified for the 
work of a journeyman, this intermediate stage may be omitted. 

[t is expressly provided that ‘‘no apprentice, probationer, or minor 
shall be compelled to become a member of an industrial union.”’ 

The act also provides for the supervision of minors who are not 
apprentices and makes regulations for their employment. 


Plan for Village Colleges in England 
Feet ab to Industrial and Labor Information (May 19, 1930), 


the Cambridge Education Committee has indorsed a scheme for 
establishing centers, to be known as villege colleges, to serve groups of 
neighboring villages. An attempt will be made to coordinate in 
them all the rural educational services of the county council, such 
as rural primary and adult education, agricultural demonstration and 
instruction, public health services, library service, and outdoor 
recreational facilities. Voluntary organizations, such as women’s 
institutes, the British Legion, Boy Scouts, and Girl Guides will also 
use them as centers, and the playing fields will be available for local 
athletic clubs. The basic idea of the scheme is that the individual 
village is too small to support the social and recreational facilities 
it needs, but that the growth of transportation services has made it 
possible for a group of small communities to cooperate in providing 
a center for such activities for the whole neighborhood. 

A village college was planned at Sawston five years ago and will be opened in 
October. It will serve a surrounding area of about six villages. The building 
will include a hall, seating about 400, a domestic science block, and a workshop 
and laboratories, and the buildings will be available for concerts, cinema enter- 
tainments, and, in the evenings and during holidays, for social gatherings. Sep- 
arate rooms are provided for public health services, including maternity and 
child welfare, for committee meetings, etc. Finally, there is a library and 
reading room, also school gardens, demonstration plots and a 6-acre recreation 
ground. The cost has been about £16,000 ($77,864). 

Ten similar village colleges are planned in the country. The total capital 
cost of the scheme is estimated at £124,000 ($603,446). Toward this fund the 
Laura Spelman Fund of New York have offered to contribute £45,000 ($218,993) 
in view of the example which the scheme will afford of the coordination of statu- 
tory and voluntary services in the English countryside and of its relevance to 
tural life and conditions in other countries. The remainder has been offered 
partly by public authorities and partly by trust funds or private individuals. 
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Hours and Earnings in the Boot and Shoe Industry, 193° 


STUDY of hours and earnings of the workers in the boot and 
shoe industry in the United States was made by the Bure:iii of 


Labor Statistics early in 1930. Data were collected for 31,551 iiales 
and 23,636 females in 161 representative shoe factories in 16 0! the 
most important States in the industry. Previous studies of the indus. 


try were made in each of the years from 1910 to 1914 and in the 
even years from 1914 to 1928. 

The present study reveals that the average full-time hours per week 
of wage earners in the industry, all occupations combined, were 4.9 
in 1930, as compared with 49.1 in 1928. Average earnings per hour 
— 51 cents in 1930 and 53 cents in 1928. Average full-time earn- 

ings per week were $24.94 in 1930 and $26.02 in 1928. Betwoon 
1928 and 1930, hours per week decreased 0.4 per cent, earnings per 
hour decreased 3.8 per cent, and average full-time earnings per week 
decreased 4.2 per cent. 


Trend of Wages and Hours, 1910 to 1930 


Tue trend of wages and hours in this industry since 1910 is shown 
in Table 1. 

The averages in this table for the years from 1910 to 1914 are for the 
wage earners in selected occupations only and are directly compara))le 
one year with another. Those for the even years from 1914 to 1930 
are for wage earners in all occupations in the industry and are «also 
comparable one year with another. Averages for wage earners in 
selected occupations should not be compared with those for wage 
earners in all occupations. 

The index numbers in Table 1, with the 1913 averages as the biise, 
or 100 per cent, are for the purpose of furnishing comparable figures, 
one year with another, over the entire period from 1910 to 1930. The 
index for any year from 1910 to 1914 for selected occupations is | hic 
percentage that the average for the year is of the average for 19/3 
The index for any year from 1914 to 1930 for all occupations \\:is 
computed by increasing or decreasing the 1914 index for the wive 
earners in the selected occupations in proportion to the increase or 
decrease in the average for each year as compared with the averaces 
for all employees in 1914. Average full-time hours per week decrea-«( 
from year to year from an index of 102.7 in 1910 to 88.2 in 192), 
increased to 88.4 in 1922, to 88.9 in 1924 and 1926, to 89.2 in 1928 : and 
then decreased to an index of 88.8 in 1930. The peak of earnings caine 
in 1920 with an index of 232.0 for average earnings per hour and 2():.. 
for average full-time earnings per week. Indexes of average {' - 
time earnings per week did not increase or decrease in the same }!0- 
portion as average earnings per hour, because of the change from yc il 
to year in average full-time hours per week 
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TABLE 3 —AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS,IN THE BOOT 
AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 1910 TO 1930 








Index numbers 





| Average (1913= 100) 
ber of foo Full- Full- 
Year = “| wage Al Earn-} time pu Earn-| time 
ments | ©™€FS| hours | ‘8S | €TD- | hours | ings | earn- 
. per | Per | ings | “per | Per | ings 
week hour | per watt hour | per 


week 











selected occupations only --.---- -- : 1910 60 | 10, 581 




















56.5 |$0. 286 |$16.07 | 102.7] 92.0] 94.1 

1911 81 | 15,028} 56.3] .202 | 16.37] 102.4} 93.9] 95.8 

1912 81 | 19,405 | 65.5 | .288| 15.91 | 100.9} 92.6] 93.2 

1913 88 | 19,911} 55.0] .311 | 17.08] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 

11914 91 | 18,567] 54.6] .314| 17.11] 99.3] 101.0] 100.2 

a qocupc Giese eet 11914 91 | 49,276 | 54.7] .243 | 13.26]... ]--.---f.- 
1916 | 136 | 60,692 | 54.6 | .259] 14.11 | 99.1 | 107.5 | 106.6 
1918 | 143 | 58,321] 52.3] .336] 17.54 | 94.91 1307] 132.5 

1920 | 117] 51,247] 48.6] .559 | 26.97 | 88.2 | 232.0] 203.7 

1922 | 104 | 47,261| 48.7 | .501 | 24.45] 88.4] 207.9] 184.7 

1924 | 106} 45,460] 49.0] .516] 25.28! 88.9] 214.1] 190.9 

1926 | 154 | 52,697| 49.0] .528 | 25.87 | 88.9] 219.1] 195.4 

1928 | 157 | 48,658 | 49.1] .530] 26.02] 89.2] 2203] 196.6 

1920 | 161 | 55,187] 48.9] .510 | 24.94] 888] 2120] 1835 




















1 Two sets of averages are shown for this year—one for selected occupations and the other for all occupations 
in the industry. The 1910 to 1914 averages for selected occupations are comparable one year with another 
as are those for all occupations one year with another from 1914 to 1928. 


Hours and Earnings, 1928 and 1930, by Occupation and Sex 


Tue establishments included in the 1930 study, like those covered 
in former years, are representative of the factories in each State in 
which the boot and shoe industry is of material importance. The 
study was liraited to establishments in which the principal products 
were men’s, women’s, or children’s shoes made by the welt, McKay, 
or turn process. Data were not taken for any establishments whose 
main product was nailed or pegged shoes, or specialties such as slip- 
pers, leggings, felt or rubber footwear, nor for factory officials, office 
employees, foremen, power-house employees, watchmen, teamsters, or 
chauffeurs. 

Except for a very few factories, the 1930 wage data used in the 
report were taken directly from the pay rolls or other records of the 
factories by agents of the bureau for a representative pay period in 
January, February, or March. The shoe factories in the 16 States 
included in the study in 1930 employed, according to the 1927 Census 
of Manufacturers, 97.4 per cent of all wage earners in the industry in 
all States in that year. The wage earners included in the 1930 study 
represent 27.9 per cent of the total number employed in the 16 States 
in 1927 and 27.2 per cent of the total in the United States in that year. 

Table 2 shows for 1928 and 1930, average full-time hours per week, 
earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week. The averages are 
for males and for females in each of the specified occupations, and also 
for the group tabulated as ‘‘Other employees.” This group includes 
those occupations in which the number of wage earners was not suffi- 
client to warrant separate tabulation. 

In 1930 average earnings per hour of males ranged by occupation 
trom 35.2 cents for stampers, linings and uppers, to $1.058 for turn 
sewers, and of females ranged from 30 cents fe 
cents for cutters, vamp and whole shoe machine. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE 
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HOURS AND ent Be 1928 AND 1930, BY OCCUPATI()\ AND 
SE) 4 
os - - ooo = 
A verage eae Verava 
Number Number of | full-time Average l-tite 
of estab- Sowens replies earnings Vtg 
' lishments | ©™P!Ovees ones per hour Crnings 
Department and occupation ~— per week Per Week 
| eee es ars aa 
| 
1928 | 1930 1928 | 1930 | 1928 | 1930} 1928 | 1930 | 1405 yy 
” BEES it See sae ores 2 cae Gere: par eee aw ia 
Cutting department | | 
Cutter, vamp and whole shoe, hand___.| M 110 ™ 777 2, 226; 48.6} 48. 7/$0. 824/$0. 796)$40. 05 a 
Cutter, vamp and whole shoe, machine_| M 59} 58) 882) 958] 48.7] 49.4] .669! . 663 32. 58 42 35 
F 10 nt} 30} 50.3} 49.9) 471). 506) 23.6 95 9 
Cutters, trimmings, hand__.___________. M 101; 101) 733) 671) 48.9} 48.9) .530) . 510} 25 4 o4 44 
F 6 10, 1922} 49.7] 49.0) . 363). 405) 18.04 Jy 4: 
Cutters, trimmings, machine__________. | M 50; 50) =259| +=. 225} 49.9) 50.3] .436) . 467] 21 23, 49 
F 9} 21) 36; 7} 49.4) 49.0) .372) 2411) 18 3% 99 i4 
ct STE TET M 34, 36 98; = 104) 48. 1) 48.3) .653) .651] 31.41 3) {4 
‘ F 110} 121 ‘Al 664) 49.1) 48.8) .458} . 447] 22 44 21.8] 
Cutters, linings, hand_-.__......__..__. M 91; 101 338; 466) 48.7) 48.6) .649) .630) 31.4; 0, 69 
F , = G-....-| 40. 7]-....| .416).....-| 20, 6% 
Cutters, linings, machine____....______- M 54, 57/179, = 350) 49.2) 49.2) . 566] . 481) 27.5 2. 67 
F 4 6 7 21) 49.7) 49.7) .334) £394) 16.60 19,55 
Sole leather department 
ee aa OE fC 60; 48 285; 293) 49.3] 48.6) .716] . 744] 35. 20 36, 16 
“SERRE SST ere aan 1 M| 54) 491 349 3531 49.2! 49.01 16441 “60s! 31 4s 2.79 
Rounders, outsole and insole____________ - 89 96 an 187 rite 49.3 a” - 622 31. 22) 30, 6% 
| St Rees fs RS ee Se MR | (!) : 
Channelers, outsole and insole pales sae 93; 98 193 198) 49. 5) 49.3) .681) .686) 33.7) 33, 82 
Cutters, top and heel lifts, machine. |M 331 25 131 211) 48.4) 48.8) .517) . 554) 25.02 27 yy 
Heel builders, hand___.__.._._._______. | M 1] 8| 32 29) 51.6) 48.3) . 388) . 541) 20.02 2%, 1 
| F 5) 9 238} 44} 52.0) 48.8) 403) 424) 20.45 2H, 9 
Heel builders, machine-_-____________- | M; 23) 26; 97; 66} 48.7) 50.0) .498} . 483) 24.95 24 1; 
| F 13) 16) 124 138) 48.1) 48.8 453) .418) 21.79 20,49 
Fitting and stitching department | 
Stampers, linings or uppers. ______ eres a | M 7 18) 15 32) 48.0) 50.4) . 621 . 352 29.81 17.74 
F 123 129 570; = 728; 48.9) 48.8) .400) .382) 19.56 is. 64 
Cementers and doublers, hand and 
RAS EAL ec re INE a Bete M 5} 21 9 58) 46.2) 47.7; .636) . 537) 29.38 25.4] 
F 124; 130) 1,318) 1,636; 49.3) 48.9) .330) .335) 16.27 1), 38 
Folders, hand and machine_____________ M 11 10) 51 70} 45.4) 44.7) .808) 1.036) 36.68 46.3] 
F 119} 130, 928) 1, 208) 48.8) 48.6) .416] .388) 20.30 Is.s%6 
a RI RN CEE NR OE Se M 18} 18) 48.3) 47.8) .648} .616) 31.30 20.4 
F 96 99 269 49.4) 49.1) .424) .430) 20.95 21.11 
ROR Litas Calle pale M ent 2 ae =a |S 
F 69 58! 48.8) 48.7 - 432) 21.47, 21.04 
SG ee ORI F 117 122, 49. 5} 49.0 - 404) 20.15 19.8) 
Seam rubbers, hand and machine_______ M 13} 11) 48.0) 47.4 - 409} 19.58 19.39 
F 50} = 75) 49. 3) 49.4 . 333} 17.06) 16.45 
EEE SS ea ne Pree Ss Be i.:... Soc BS 47.5 - 716) .- 34. 01 
F 129; 137; 1, 046 49. 2) 48.8 . 395) 19.58 19.28 
alae ee: F 3| «25 49. 1} 49.9 . 366) 18.76) 18. 26 
NEAREST DON RES &5 M 30] 32 47.9) 47.2 . 787| 39. 76) 37.15 
F 124; 132 49. 4) 49.1 - 419) 22. 28) 20. 57 
ak a EP aR ec MRS |_| ee GR as Eee 46. 9) a... 41. 9 
F 105 49. 2} 48.9 - 439) 24. 21) 21.47 
Buttonhole makers___..________.._..___ F 34 49. 2} 49.4 . 390) 19.73) 19.27 
Button fasteners... _...................- F 49. 8) 48.7 . 334) 17. 53) 16.27 
SEE EE RIE REO: M 46 48.8] 48.7 . 503} 28. 69) 24.50 
F 71 49. 7) 49.4 - 408] 21.62) 20.16 
RASS ERA See terse tg es | M 64 48. 2} 48. - 672) 35. 04) 32.39 
F 125 49. 3) 49. 1 - 465) 24. 90) 22.83 
I BESTE Se Rae Ra Ee ee oA F 36 49. 5| 49. . 395} 19. 45) 19. 55 
meme Sbttemers. - lk F 7 49. 0} 49. . 371) 18.91) 1s. 18 
a ocean OC TO ictal M 32 47. 2} 46.7 . 834) 36.72) 38.95 
F 137 49. 4) 49.1 4 20. 90) 19. 64 
Back-stay stitches__._......_______._._. F 82 49.1) 49.1 . 393} 20. 57) 19. 30 
Fe te ng EE TE ORE: F 113. 48. 3) 48.4 314] 15.36 15.20 
» before lasting. ...._._....._..... Mi. ii. | a Bee eee ' = 
F 87 49. 3) 49.1 . 355) 18. 39, 17. 43 
Lasting department 
Last pickers and sorters......_.________. M 11 49. 3} 49.0 . 465) 23.52, 22.79 
Assemblers for pulling over machine.___| M 125 49. 0} 49. 0} is 28. 27; 27.83 
F 49.9) 49.4 452} 25.00) 22. 33 
Pullers-over, hand.._____......____.___. M 48. 4| 49. : 34. 36) 43. 67 
Guenene.4...........-- 252 M 1 49. 2) 49.1 . 715] 36.41) 35.11 
ot oe men, a: M 23 48. 2) 49. . 637} 33.26 31.40 
Side lasters, machine__........__...____ M 117 49. 3} 49. Z 32. 59) 32. 49 
“machine operators _..___..._.___.. M 1 49, 2| 49. . 657] 33. 55) 32. 19 


1 Data included in total. 
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TABLI 2+ 


)epartment and occupation 





Lasting department—Continued 


Hand method lasting machine operators - 
Torn lasteta, Mea. ..-.---...--...- ae 
Turn lastere, MIAGMIMe....- 25-2 .-.-- 
Turn SCWOEB.. . ...6~------------+0------ 
Penk PUM wkcokelasssees eo Sue e eta 


Bottoming department 


Goodyear welters_ - 

Welt beaters and slashers__ pe en 
Bottom fillers, hand and machine. ___- 
Sole cementers, hand and machine - 


Sole layers, hand and machine_-_-_-.--- 
Rove Gs oko beens d 
Channel openers and closers ------------ 


Goad Sen. case Sok ee 
McK aw mutes ..oo. 222. sh S. Sess 
Stitch separators - - . __---- Brn nape ET 
Ten ns ok am eialenl 
eget... ok cS cla 
Pisses osc ceca 
Heel trimmers or shavers_____------__-- 
Bee) MI 9s 5s icon ch ae noue = 
se WS aise ~ we et ht che 
RB a ee, ce en ee 


Finishing department 
Buffers. =... + 1 RE aE ee 
Naumkeag operat« TS Fi RE IRIE 
DGGE Gea seeds o Scent cee 
I ne Se 
Ott Mt oes eo se 
Botiamk sees. es kc ilo 
aia ac ss 3 cde cc odsacsan 
Shoe cleaners. ............-- 


Last I SoMa ies Bek od. Ue 


WOE cae 2 ek koe 
DON oa pase eie ethic chttsucacehell 
DOU Tia Heist isc cncwncucaerinnsal 
Lacers (before packing) _-___-- BS ee 


Pachiet@:- spc oe sk 9 irc Caos Ae seme 


All occupations, both sexes - ------ ose 





Number 
of estab- | Number of 


lishments 
x 








114, 237) 280; 


100, 461) 576 


124, 318) 390 


101 198} 232 
140) 754) 895 


employees 


1928 | 100 1928 | 1930 | 1928 | 1930 


92} 328) 377 
72) «118 = 152 
95, 139) 198 
76, 110; 176 


88] 226) 278 
28 43 65 


544 138) 151 
68; 117) 168 


99} 248) 262 
87; 798) 891 


68} 116; 132) 








26 31 71 
1 379} 457 
162} 9, 070) 9, 073 
151) 5, 155) 5, 


A verage 
earnings 
per hour 


1928 


$0. 856 $0. 673 
. 831) . 780) 
; See 
. 873, 1. 058 
.448| .415 
CF Bivenwe 


; 890) . 820 
. 508; =. 524 
512) . 445 
425; .425 
342; . 368 
. 656} . 594 
815) .751 
512) . 506 
417| .417 
766} .727 
. 755). 684 
. 533) . 491 
648) . 586 
764) . 689 
. 8291 .746 
716) .670 
618) . 586 


Ts 
Pes 
Om 


BEERS 





-—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS 1928 AND 1930, BY OCOUPATION AND 
SEX—Continued 











1930 





| 



























161/28, 312/31, 551 
152/20, 346/23, 636) 





a 




















161/48, 658/55, 187 
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1 Data included in total. 


earnings ge hour, and full-time earnin 
males, for all females, and also for both sexes combined 
in all occupations in each State and in all States in 1928 and 1930. 


[155] 


are for 





2 Data included in ‘other employees.”’ 


Hours and Earnings, 1928 and 1930, by Sex and State 
Tux figures in Table 3 show average full-time hours per week, 


per week. The averages 





$40. 40, 





SR SBaRNESS 
=2£szssst 
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It is seen that average full-time hours per week of males range, 
by States from 46.8 to 53.1 in 1928 and from 45.9 to 52.9 in 1930: g 
females ranged from 47.6 to 53.2 in 1928, and from 46.5 to 53.1 iy 
1930; and of all males and females combined, or the industry, ranged 
from 47.1 to 53.1 in 1928, and from 46.1 to 53.0 in 1930. Als« that 
the averages for all males in all the States were 49.0 per week jp 
1928 and 48.8 in 1930; and for all females were 49.2 in 1928 and 4s 4 
in 1930. 


TABLE 3.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1928 AND 1930, BY SEX ANI] ATE 








; = 
| Number of Average full- ? Averave 
| e@stablish- time hours Sere Ga time e::) 

ments per week BS T per 


Number of em- 


ful] 
ployees 111) 


immings 


. J W Ce} 
Sex and State ‘ 





| 
1928 | 1930 28 1930 1928 | 1930 9% 1928 


Males 


1, 808 
386 
1, 277 

Maryland and Virginia_______| 033 946 
| . ) 8, 725 

: 346 
Minnesota here 347 
Missouri 3, 730 
New Hampshire____________-- 1,718 
a 327 
é 6, 210 

1, 677 
1, 873 


503 
1, 678 


$30. 34 

“97. 40 
5. O4 | 
. 78 
. 68 | 


NDWeENACOOCOSSNW OOS 





31, 551 








1, 785 
Kentucky ! 379 
Rie eh 7 1, 130 
Maryland and Virginia___.___| © 604 605 
Massachusetts 6, 197 
Michigan 257 
Minnesota 285 
2, 824 
1, 437 
189 
3, 864 
1, 597 
Pennsylvania 1, 146 
Tennessee ! ‘ 45 
Wisconsin 1, 485 


_ > b> > » 
SSeASSSsree 
IDerQawwonrwvvcn 

BOCK COrK WORD COOe we 








%| SESRSSSSSSASSRE 
cio 








© 


SSPASSSSSSS 
Oe K NICO OF 
Qn OK OF OAKS WOW? 





8 | SZSBASSSSSSSSLS 
co; - 



































1 No data for this State prior to 1930. 
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occupations for which data are shown in Table 2. 





Table 4 presents, for each State, 1930 average full-time hours per 
week, earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week in 13 of the 


157 


These occupations 


represent 28.9 per cent of the 55,187 employees included in this study. 


TaBLt 4.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 13 OCCUPATIONS IN 1930, BY SEX 
AND STATE 














State 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 





Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees 





Aver- 


age full- 


time 


hours 


per 
week 





Aver- 


earn- 


ings per}; 
hour 


1 


Aver- 


age full- 


time 


n 
ngs per 
week 


estab- 


ments 








Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, hand, 


male 





Num-| Num- 
ber of | ber of 


lish- | ploy- 





Aver- 
age full- 
time 
hours 
per 
week 





Aver- 
ee [age ful 
earn- time 
ings per bone 
hour ings 








Skivers, upper, male 




















Hingis ...ndkcsmuibeeeso~ <2 3 109 eet * 2h & 2 See eee ees Ree. | ie ita 
F entuCe Ts. at cckemao~ <4 3 34 51.0 . 555 > SER: REE SERIE: AcE: eee 
Maine-. ---- ee SP Oe — 7 192 52.8 .602 | 31.79 3 4 52.0 | $0.344 | $17.88 
Maryland and Virginia -| 5 63 48.8 .638 | 31.13 3 5 49.5 . 306 15.15 
Massachusetts - - ---.-- -| 45 820 48.3 .859 | 41.49 16 51 48. 0 . 690 33. 12 
Menigen....25+.-->-- 2 u 50.0 . Al 27. 05 1 5 50.0 . 566 28. 30 
Sa ae 3 9 49.2 . 581 2 a 
WMOUN haa - 4 157 48.6 +: 2 4 - CRS AEG E LNT. ie Cae 
New Hampshire _ - ------ 7 88 49.4 .649 | 32.06 2 2 50.3 375 18. 86 
New Jartae..| 2... ---- 3 21 45.6 FF te A) ae ee Te: Joe ideas. pre a 
New YQiR. s325.4 4-5-6 19 444 47.6 .894 | 42.55 6 20 44.6 944 42. 10 
ONO. . cata cod : 124 49.6 a Me AES, Chee! Uaeeo eae 
Pennsylvania. -.......--- 8 103 50. 1 -616 | 30.86 2 3 53.0 . 441 23. 37 
Tomnee ooo anne se 3 18 54. 2 -515 | 27.91 1 3 55.0 . 382 21. 01 
WiINQOME shsettdninesaxt 8 96 48.6 . 716 34. 80 2 11 50. 5 415 20. 96 

= ARRSTE O can Eee eee 127 48.7 .796 | 38.77 36 104 48. 3 . 651 31. 44 






































Skivers, upper, female 


Cementers and doublers, hand and 


machine, male 











TOUR an ds tna eae 
ea SIS 
TT i OF eR 
Maryland and Virginia - 
Massachusetts... ._...._- 

















Missouri... i-is2----- 
New Hampshire... .___- 
New Jersey... ......-... 


tated ted td tt at ee 


5 45 48.5 | $0. 482 | $23. 38 1 1 48.0 | $0.645 | $30.96 
3 15 51.8 .309 | 16.0 1 1 53.0 . 324 17.17 
7 22 52. 2 .483 | 25. 21 1 1 50.0 . 588 29. 40 
5 15 48.8 -371 | 18.1 2 5 50. 5 . 249 12. 57 
36 161 47.9 -551 | 26.39 3 8 49. 5 - 475 23. 51 
4 10 49.5 c 5 | fe SE Re AM eae. Seeray ee 
4 11 49.9 -318 | 15. 87 1 4 48.0 . 288 13. 81 
8 56 49.4 -409 | 20.20 2 2 50. 0 - 348 17. 40 
7 47 48.7 -378 | 18.41 1 2 48.0 -451 21. 64 
1 4 44.0 RE ME adie. ciline aoa len samen lc Sinnn tee ncn. 
15 101 48.3 .493 | 23.81 3 24 45.0 711 32. 00 
7 65 48.0 .360 | 17.28 1 1 50.0 . 360 18. 00 
8 39 50. 2 . 386 | 19.38 2 6 49.0 . 502 24. 60 
4 18 51.7 . 292; 15.10 1 1 55. 0 . 398 21. 89 
7 55 48.9 .408 | 19.95 2 2 50.0 . 352 17. 60 
121 664 48.8 447 | 21.81 21 58 47.7 . 537 25. 61 














Cementers, and doublers, hand and 





machine, female 




















Lining makers (including lining closers, 
side and top facing stitchers), female 


























5 103 49.5 | $0. 300 | $14. 85 5 67 49.1 | $0.400 | $19.64 
3 29 51.7 . 283 | 14.63 3 16 53.0 . 232 12. 30 
7 94 53.0 .305 | 16.17 7 5A 53. 2 . 202 15. 53 
5 61 48.9 .217 | 10.61 5 38 49. 2 - 350 17. 22 
42 422 47.9 -381 | 18.25 44 306 47.9 461 22. 08 
3 10 49.5 -219 | 10.84 3 8 50. 0 . 298 14. 90 
3 12 49.3 -251 | 12.37 4 10 49.4 . 347 17. 14 
8 165 48.9 -315 | 15.40 8 110 49. 4 - 300 14. 82 
8 94 49.3 201} 14.35 8 60 49.1 . 318 15. 61 
1 14 44.0 - 595 | 26.18 3 18 45.9 - 501 23. 00 
18 290 48.3 -375 | 18.11 19 199 48.0 - 436 20. 93 
7 119 48.2). .330] 15.91 7 63 47.5 . 396 18. 81 
7 113 49.8 - 231] 13.99 8 59 49.9 . 327 16. 32 
4 27 52.0 - 229} 11.91 4 18 51.7 . 289 14. 94 
9 83 48.9 - 330 | 16.14 9 49 48.9 4754. 23. 23 
130 48.9 - 335 | 16.38 137 | 1,075 48.8 . 395 19. 28 
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TABLE 4, 


State 


Illinois 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Maryland and V irginia. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota. 
M issouri- = 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio. - 
Pennsylvannia 
Tennessee 
Wisconsin. 

Total - _ - 


eimois...................- 
Kentucky-_-- 
Maine. __. 
Maryland and Vi irginia - 
Massachusetts. - -- -- 
Pascal... ..........-.. 
Minnesota- -___- 
Missouri - aia 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey - 
New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylv ania - 
Tennessee_- 
Wisconsin __- 


ee 
oe sicndiathane 

ae 
M ree ea and V irgnina- 
Massachusetts. -..-____- 
| eee 
Permnenota..............- 
Missouri... ---_-- 
New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey - - exe 
New York-.-.-- sca ag i 
5 
Pennsylvania__.- 
‘Tennessee__- 
Wisconsin___-_- : 

: es 


OS ae 
Kentucky-. 
Maine. 
Mary land and V irginia. 
Massachusetts--_..___- 
Michigan. ........ : 
Minnesota - - 
Missouri -- - - 
New Hampshire. - 
New Jersey - 
New York. 
_. ae 
Pennsylvania. -- _- 
Tennessee. 
Wisconsin- 

Total... .-..- 
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AND STATE 








AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 13 OCCUPATIONS IN 1930, BY SEX 
-Continued 








Aver- Aver- 





: ————— = = 
es Bi pyargy | iat Aver- | . In | ' 
| Num- | Num-| full-| Aver me | full-| Num | Sum | age full- Aver age full- 
ber of | ber of - age : ber of | ber of | “": age . 
: ‘ time : time ee time time 
estab-| em- earn- estab-| em- earn- 
ae _ | hours earn- +g hours |.- weekly 
lish- | ploy- pe jings Der ings per lish- | ploy- per ings per| “garn- 
ants| ees ) : ments es : ( : 
me a ees weak | hour eek ent ees week hour _ings 
Top stite hers (ine luding under-trim- | T op stitchers (ine luding under-t trim- 
if 








mers and barber trimmers), male 








mers and barber trimmers), female 




































































1 9 | 48.0 | $0.856 | $41.09 5 94 49.5 | $0.391 | $19.35 
i Ree rt ie Mir; RO: 3 32 52.0 271 14. 09 
Seah. Se Vea TINS ee 7 84 53.3 . 408 21.75 
2 | 5 50.3 .604 | 30.38 5 46 48.3 . 351 16. 95 
17; 48 49.0 .739 | 36. 21 43 418 47.9 496 23. 76 
i ee ee = i ane 4 35 49. 6 . 301 14. 93 
bon ecel wee 8e = = 4 20 49. 2 . 343 16. 8% 
Pieced RR SE BOE Se 8 193 49. 4 352 17. 39 
ae: eee) Sere Se ici ag 8 109 49.3 365 17.99 
1 | 1 44.0 .305 | 13.42 3 9 44.9 544 24. 43 
7 38 44.3 .866 | 38.36 14 254 48.8 . 437 21. 33 
al SRR Sasa Ciebe, Sia 7 114] 47.7] .405 19. 32 
2 | 10| 48.0] .805 | 38. 64. S 68 50.3 .462| 23.24 
MEO Rae) A TRAM HSS 4 42 51.1 . 288 14. 72 
| 2} 48.0] .589] 28.25 9] 130] 49.0] .458] 22.44 
32) 113 47.2| .787| 37.15! 132] 1, 648 49. 1 419 20. 57 
Vampers, male Vampers, female 
2 10} 480 ‘9. 764 | $36. 67 5 98} 48.7] $0.546] $26.59 
einisitiss acumen aiden EE: 3 15 52.8 . 397 20. 96 
6 20 51.8] .605| 31.34 5 40 52. 1 . 499 26. 00 
5 11 48.7 .497 | 24. 20 5 20 49. 0 . 400 19. 60 
32 209 48. 2 . 666 | 32.10 36 179 47.9 . 581 27. 83 
odisace eee) AT es | aoe d 4 26 49. 6 . 361 17.91 
1 l 50. 0 .270 | 13.50 4 18 50. 0 . 399 19. 95 
1 6 50. 0 . 362} 18.10 8 161 49.7 . 358 17.79 
2 1] 48. 0 .340] 16.32 8 88 48.7 . 423 20. 60 
2 4 44. 0 .953 | 41. 93 3 11 46.3 . 655 30. 33 
8 43 46. 4 .791 | 36.70 17 212 48. 6 . 503 24. 45 
wae Tee: Tees TR 7 85 47.3 . 409 19. 35 
2 18 48. 0 .870| 41.76 7 74 51.0 . 363 18. 51 
Sees eve ramen | Caeitely cl | AMC Ee 4 34; 51.8 . 309 16. 01 
3 14 49. 4 .643 | 31.76 9 103 | 49.2 .517 25. 44 
64 347 48. 2 .672 | 32.39 125 | 1, 164 49. 1 . 465 22. 83 
Assemblers for ‘pulling-a -over machine, Assemblers — pulling-over machine, 
male female 
| 5 54| 48.9| $0,603 | $29.49 |.....-.|.-.----[.-.---_|-- eae 
3 ll 52.7 20) 2.72 1....... MONET, SPT! TIED. shiva 
7 20| 52.9 set eee l......L...- wnsnehenewen nae 
6 25 48.7 ft | | SG Depry 

39 180 48. 3 .645 | 31.15 3 3 48. 0 } $0. 634 ik $30. 43 
3 10 49. 0 “je * {see ooee PMS Sie, lei R! 
4 6 50. 1 . lf - 7 ee eee Ree SURE he Dek 
8 95 49. 5 500 | 25.20 |......- SRE RE se See 
6 19 49. 1 .553 | 27.15 4 12 48. 9 = . 365 17. 85 
2 12 44.0 , {8 * | ae ae Seen! Trion 
15 72 47.4 .622 | 29.48 2 17 50. 0 | . 476 23. 80 
‘| 47 48. 0 Re 2 | RS SR enews! Eiyea gee Puedes 
7 26} 51.8] .471 | 24.40 |.-...-- EGE GATE: i TESS See 
4 14 51.1 eS ee ae Seen ae t SETS 
9 33 49. 5 .527 | 26.09 | > Serie 
125 | 624 49.0] .568| 27.83 9| 32 iz 49.4 im 452 | 22.33 

Bed machine operators, male Goody rear Si itchers, male 
5 127 49.0 | $0. 661 | $32. 39 , 33 48.0 | $0.967 | $46. 42 
3 17, 52.6 .546 | 28.72 2 12 53. 6 . 567 30. 39 
7 63 52.7 . 628 | 33.10 5 13 51.4 . 674 34. 64 
6 45 48.7 .554 | 26.98 5 22 48. 7 . 649 31. 61 
40 397 48. 2 .723 | 34.85 22 125 48. 0 . 767 36. 82 
4 21 49.8 .518 | 25. 80 4 13 49. 2 . 629 30. 95 
4 16 50. 4 591 | 29.79 4 ) 50. 1 . 605 30. 31 
8 202 49. 6 638 | 31. 64 5 50 49.7 . 654 32. 50 
8 90 49. 1 540 | 26.51 6 = 48. 4 . 664 32. 14 
2 9 44.0 988 | 43. 47 3 46. 8 .912 42. 68 
16 234 48. 4 649 | 31.41 16 11 5 48. 6 755 36. 69 
7 87 47.7 672 | 32.05 6 35 47.7 751 35. 82 
8 54 53.1 557 | 29.58 8 33 52.5 . 692 36. 33 
4 29 51.7 559 | 28.90 4 20 51.3 . 538 27. 60 
8 89 48. 2 725 | 34.95 8 46 49. 6 . 739 36. 65 
130 | 1, 480 49. 0 - 657 | 32. 19 100 576 49. 1 720 35. 70 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 13 OCCUPATIONS IN 1930, BY SEX 
AND STATE—Continued 























































































































: : A ver- Aver- . ' Aver- A ver- 
Num- | Num- Aver- Num-| Num- Aver- 
ber of | ber of oH full- age - full- ber of | ber of |"&° full- age | 28 full- 
State estab- | em- ime | earn- Ime | estab-| em- time earn- time 
om ‘ hours |." earn- ; | Bours i. weekly 
lish- | ploy- ver | LNBS PET nos per lish- | ploy- ~ ings per 
ments| ees a eek | nour 4 ments| ees ,. an hour ‘tes 
Edge trimmers, male Edge setters, male 
EE Ree ae ea 5 56 48.8 | $0.749 | $36. 55 5 60 48.7 | $0.719 | $38.02 
KRentuery...........-- : 3 14 §2. 2 -692 | 36.12 3 12 52.4 . 531 27. 82 
\ ae 7 40 52.8 .575 | 30.36 7 32 52.7 - 605 31. 88 
Maryland and Virginia- 6 34 48. 8 .595 | 29.04 6 24 48.8 - 613 29. 91 
Massachusetts - - -- -- - - - 46 252 48. 2 .821 | 39. 57 45 237 48. 2 . 782 37. 69 
eseeme. ..........-.-- 4 16 49. 4 . 658 32. 51 4 8 49. 4 670 33. 10 
Minnesota. ------------ 4 9 49. 6 . 653 | 32.39 4 5 49. 6 . 627 31.10 
a : 8 96 49. 6 - 611 30. 31 8 54 49. 2 . 688 33. 85 
New Hampshire. - -- 8 58 49. 1 . 642 31. 52 8 34 49. 1 . 616 30. 25 
New 2emey.........--- 3 9 47.8 .807 | 38.57 3 6 46.4} 1.015 46. 08 
New York...----- ‘ 18 151 48.4 .782 | 37.85 19 157 48, 2 . 728 35. 09 
| =e Pooks 7 58 47.7 718 | 34.25 7 59 48.3 . 659 31. 83 
Pennsylvania. -- ---- -- 8 41 52.3 595 | 31.12 8 44 52.0 . 588 30. 58 
. ae 4 14 51.4 . 583 | 29. 97 4 15 §1.7 . 496 25. 64 
. | eee 9 47 49. 4 .743 | 36.70 9 47 50.0 .710 35. 50 
WOR sa teseestoses 140 895 49, 1 722) 35.45 140 794 49. 0 . 706 34. 59 
Treers, hand and machine, male Treers, hand and machine, female 
No ee 3 48 49.4 | $0. 424 | $20.95 3 62 48.8 | $0.419 | $20.45 
ena 3 11 53.3 -470 | 25.05 1 6 53. 0 . 441 23. 37 
| | See 7 74 53. 3 468 | 24.94 1 1 50.0 -413 20. 65 
Maryland and Virginia_- 6 41 48.8 .457 | 22.30 1 7 50. 5 254 12. 83 
Massachusetts - - __------ 46 508 48.3 .632 | 30. 53 5 11 47.9 347 16. 62 
ee 4 14 49. 6 . 564 | 27.97 1 1 50.0 566 28. 30 
Minnesota - _---------- 4 10 50. 1 426 | 21.34 3 5 49.5 375 18. 56 
(EEE 6 112 49.6 516 | 25. 59 6 40 48.7 335 16. 31 
New Hampshire ___-_- 7 89 49. 3 424 | 20.90 1 8 48.0 378 18, 14 
New Jersey _- _------- 2 9 44.0 Sf ee Se: eee he Vea ee: Mae 
ew 2 ore. ....-...-.--- 14 167 47.6 . 636 | 30. 27 7 58 48.3 382 18. 45 
| ere 4 25 50.0 . 441 22. 05 4 32 45.6 4i1 18. 74 
Pennsylvania_-_--_--_-__--- 8 45 52. 2 . 476 24. 85 2 2 51.0 367 18. 72 
‘Tennessee___--- 4 15 52.3 . 368 | 19.25 2 12 50. 0 280 14. 00 
re 7 42 49.6 . 604 | 29.96 5 35 49.3 393 19. 37 
WE = S2ccckee 125 | 1, 210 49. 1 . 563 | 27.64 42 280 48.4 380 18, 39 
Repairers (not cobblers), including tip | Repairers (not cobblers), including tip 
fixers and scourers, male fixers and scourers, female 
0 re : 4 6 49.7 | $0. 389 | $19. 33 5 82 49.4 | $0. 311 | $15.36 
LO Se eee emer Sacer: Beare, Seamed RMS" ee 3 16 52.8 . 384 20. 28 
eee 4 8 §2. 5 -470 | 24.68 7 63 53.4 . 358 19,12 
Maryland and Virginia_- 1 3 49.5 - 463 | 22.92 5 29 48.5 . 297 14. 40 
Massachusetts _ _____---- 12 24 48.0 556 | 26. 69 42 222 47.9 . 495 23.71 
Riera. ......-..--.-- 1 3 50. 0 . 530 | 26. 50 3 11 49.5 . 360 17, 82 
a Sees See Stee Rheem Mesto 4 9 49. 8 . 291 14. 49 
| ee 2 6 49.7 514} 25. 55 8 117 49.1 . 300 14. 73 
New Hampshire. __-_---- 1 1 48.0 - 355 17. 04 8 86 49. 2 . 358 17. 61 
New Jersey .. .-........- 2 5 44.0 . 743 | 32.69 2 10 51.7 . 258 13. 34 
New York WE eee ee 10 58 46.8 .729 | 34.12 16 105 48. 2 . 402 19, 38 
. . _ ee eee 4 9 47.2 . 561 26. 48 6 41 48.9 . 379 18. 53 
Pennsylvania____-_-__-- 4 10 51.3 .500 | 25.65 5 28 49.1 . 382 18. 76 
Co = 3 4 53. 8 . 304 16. 36 2 10;° 50.0 . 297 14. 85 
Wun SS. cae 2 5 48.4 . 669 | 32.38 7 34 49.5 . 388 19, 21 
Total_............| 50} 142] 482] .606] 29.21 | 123] 863] 49.2] .383] 18.84 
































Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding recent wage 
changes is presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 relates 
to manufacturing establishments only, the data bemg reported directly 
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to the bureau by the same establishments that report monthly figures 
regarding volume of employment; part 2 presents data obtained from 


new trade agreements and other miscellaneous sources. 


Although 


the effort is made to do so, itis not always possible to avoid duplication 
of data as between parts 1 and 2. 


Part 1.—Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


Six establishments in five industries reported wage-rate increases 
These increases averaged 4.9 per 


during the month ending May 15 


cent and affected 577 


employees, or 32 per cent of all employees 


in the establishments concerned. Sixty-seven establishments in 22 
industries reported wage-rate decreases during the same period. 
These decreases averaged 5.6 per cent and affected 6,634 employees, 
or 62 per cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. 
Twenty-two of the sixty-seven wage-rate decreases were made in 


sawmills, and affected 2,975 
be attached to any other of the changes reported. 


employees; 


no especial significance can 


WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN APRIL 15, 1930, AND MAY 15, 1930 


Industry 





Hosiery and knit goods--__- 
Structural ironwork 
Printing, book and job_-_-_---- 
Printing, newspapers---------- 
Automobiles__.--_------ 


Slaughtering and meat pack- 


Con fee tionery - 
Cotton goods - : 
Hosiery and knit goods - 


Silk goods - - 


Clothing, men’s- 
Shirts and collars _- 
Clothing, women’s_ 
Iron and steel__- ; 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and 


products 


ae : 
Lumber, saw mills - 
Lumber, millwork_- 
Furniture SS eb ars 
Boots and shoes 
Fertilizers ______- 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. __- 
Car building and repairing, » | 
electric-railroad 
Agricultural implements... 
Rubber boots and shoes ______-_! 
Automobile tires_____-.----- 


machine shop 


Total 
number 
reporting 


365 
180 
428 
441 


215 


421 
326 
675 
455 

90 


11 
43 


Establishments 


Number 
reporting 
lincrease or 
decrease in 
wage rates 


eee 


Si RS 


-_ 
i) 


— et et 








3. 5- 8.0 





de 


ecmenrnwew 


Pp er cent of increase | 
or decrease in 
wage rate 


Range | Average 
| 


oom ses 


Employees affected 


Per cent of employees 


In estab- 

lishments 
reporting 
increase or 
decrease in 
wage rates 








10. 0 
12.5 
3.0- 4.0 
3.0 





Decreases 


-~ 

r 
. . S 
mooocoooose 


— 
o 
~ 
i) 





Kew So 
or anooe 


CNwNoCKONHOOCS 





Nr ooooeoee 


coc 


— 
— 


39 





In all 
establish- 
ments 
reporting 


(") 
(1) 


(1) 
(1) 


c) 
Q) 


(1) 
(1) 


() 








1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Part 2.—Changes in Wages and Hours Reported by Trade-Unions, etc., March 
to June, 1930 


CHANGES reported in this group consist principally of those in 
union wages and hours. Reports received by the bureau for these 
months cover 14,542 workers, about 90 per cent of whom were in the 


building trades. 
during this period. 


Slightly more than 11,000 obtained the 5-day week 


Wage increases in the building trades ranged from 2% to 15 cents per 
hour, the majority being about. 12% cents per hour. 
noted, that of hod carriers in Long Beach, Calif. 
printing trades were from 50 cents to $2.50 per week; for chauffeurs, 
$2 to $3 per week; and for railroad telegraphers, 2 cents per hour. 


TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN WAGES AND HOURS, MARCH TO JUNE, 1930 


One decrease is 
Increases for the 













































Rate of wages Hours per week 
” ; Date of 
Industry, occupation, and city 
change | Before | After | Before! After 
P change | change | change | change 
Building trades: Per hour | Per hour % 
Asbestos workers, Indianapolis, Ind _-_-------------- Mar. 31 $1.32) $1.32% 44 40 
Bricklayers, Des Moines, lowa- --------------------- May 1 1. 50 1. 50 44 40 
Carpenters— 
Albany, N. Y__----- Se ete ceed aes [a eee 1. 25 1.37% 44 40 
Sh ALTRI TAT TEE FEN: 1. 00 1. 10 44 40 
Los Angeles, | oe ee see fe LE 1. 034% 1.06% 18 18 
Seattle, Wash eee etic Jon ble ee ee 1.12% 1.12% 44 240 
Troy, i a Be ili aS toe, wate ee a ee 1, 25 1, 25 44 40 
Cement gto Rey W. aukegan, Ren. Mar. 1 1. 50 1.62% 44 44 
Electric workers— 
DIN 2 22/00 hod ee Loe ee eee May 1, (3) (3) 44 40 
I Os. cae Apr. 15 1.37% 1.37% 44 40 
Detroit, a aa een ee eee June 1 1.40 1. 50 44 44 
Ithaca, N. Y- <b omie ate ane scien es 1. 124% 1. 20 44 40 
Hod carriers, Long. Beach, ‘Calif_ Sc cle eees Mar. 10 1.1244 . 18 18 
Lathers, Des Moines, lowa._.___-- ee Ss oe oe ee Apr. 15 1.37% 1.37% 44 40 
Painters— 
Des Moines, Iowa - pies ee cet ks ie Se 1.12% 1.12% 44 40 
Erie, Pa- Se dk ee i = es 1. 00 1,05 44 40 
Helena, ERE pene ee eee Apr. 1 1.00 1.12% 44 40 
Houston, ‘§rex.. hedidet oe acu oe eee a ee 1.12% 1. 25 44 40 
Ithaca, eee: te aE May 1 1.00 1.12% 44 40 
Lake Geneva, Wis-_------- Sera oy ee (!) 1.12% 1, 25 44 440 
Los Angeles, Calif-- iil es aM eae Oe 1. 0346 1.06% 18 18 
Muskegon, Mich_---------- Sees . 90 L. 44 40 
Schenectady, N. Y....----------- SRR. May 1 1. 25 1.374 40 40 
Mammen, IN, VY ......- een nee | Apr. 15 1.00 1.12% 44 40 
Waterbury, RNR REE 8 1.12% 1. 25 44 40 
Plasterers— 
kt J AIR nee 1 1.37% 1. 50 18 18 
pepeeeeeee. TOs... ..=.....--.- 1 1.37% 1. 50 18 18 
IN ot oi ok ere wacenteee 7 1. 1, 50 44 40 
Kansas ‘City, ae 1 (3) 1.50 44 44 
Kenosha, Wis_- Mes ANE a eae 15 1. 50 1.62% 18 18 
Plumbers and steamfitters— 
Dayton, Ohio__ Be See eg a ee 6 1.37% 1.37% 44 40 
TENN oo Sa ee tie 5 1.37% 1.37% 44 40 
Elnira, ss =a a a ee OE MEDEA 14 1. 25 1. 25 44 40 
BE ee es te aCe es Uwe 1 1, 25 1.37% 40 40 
IR ss Dees hee eg oe oe 5 1.37% 1.374% 44 40 
ITI a ees ae ah 1 1. 1244 1. 25 44 40 
Melrose, aoe, Wakefield, Mass_____-- ae 19 1. 25 1. 25 44 40 
I on ae ee rt 1 1, 25 1. 25 44 40 
Savanicer, ee es ee ges . 29 1.37% 1. 50 44 40 
Reinforced steel workers, Portland, Oreg 15 1.10 1.12% 18 18 
Roses, seereeepons, Ind __..__.._......-.-.-..-.... 1.22% 1.27% 18 18 
Sheet-metal workers— 
Duluth, ?—% .90 1.00 44 40 
Elizabeth, N 1.50 1. 65 44 40 
Troy, N. Y : 1.31% 1, 433% 44 40 
Structural-iron workers, Portland, Oreg - - --------- -| Apr. 15 1. 25 1.37% 18 18 
All building crafts— 
Lessin, Ohie.....-........ Ree Seatac et (3) 1. 10-1. 60 (3) 44 40 
MN CO cs ie ee eae | Apr. 15 1.37% 1, 50 44 40 
1 Per day. 2 For 4 months in summer. 3 Not reported. 4 44 hours for 24 months. 
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TABLE 2.—C HANGES IN WAGES AND HOURS, MARCH TO JUNE, 1930—Continued : 
Rate of wages | Hours per week 
i 
Industry, occupation, and city — - a : 
change | Before After | Before | After 
! change change | change | change 
sx ama 
| 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: Per week | Per week 
Philadelphia, Pa_ -_- Apr. 10 | $30.00 $32. 00 (3) 60 
Portland, Me., taxi drivers - Mar. 1 | 18. 00 21. 00 st 84 
Printing and publishing: | 
Compositors 
Bridgeport, Conn., newspaper : | ee 44. 00 45. 00 48 48 
Edwardsville, Il., newspaper and job work_- Apr. 1 35. 00 37.50 | 48-44 48-44 
Mobile, Ala.— 
Newspaper, day Mar. 1 45.00 47.00 18 18 
Newspaper, night _.do-- 48.00 50100 18 18 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Job work., day Apr. 1 50. 00 51.00 44 44 
53. Of 5A. 
Job work, night to... ES Fey 40 
Princeton, Ind., newspaper and job 5 i 40.00 41.00 44 44 
Stereotypers— 
New Brunswick, N. J., job work June 1 18.8314 19,00 44 44 
Springfield, I1— 
Newspaper, day-____-_- ee 46. 50 47.00 48 48 
Newspaper, night [a eee 48. 50 49.00 48 48 
Telegraphic and telephone workers: Atlanta & West Per hour | Per hour 
ne Be. Basa WII oe os cl ncn Mar. 1 .59-.72 | .61-. 74 (8) (3) 


























1 Per day. 


situation. 
governor. 


ing in the Territory. 
industry 12 per cent of the total. 


3 Not reported. 


Wages and Labor Conditions in Alaska, 1928-29 


N THE fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, labor conditions in Alaska 
remained highly satisfactory, according to the report of the 
governor of the Territory for that period. Well-stabilized wage 
schedules adjusted to the cost of living were a factor in the favorable 
No reports of labor disturbances were received by the 
There was a dearth of experienced miners at certain large 
lode mines and in the latter part of the year there was a shortage of 
laborers reported from certain mines and canneries, which was said 
to be due to the prospecting activities of some mine employees and to 
the large salmon runs in some parts of Alaska. 
The principal Alaskan industries are fishing and mining. 
i Computed on the basis of 300 working-davs per man per year, the fishing and 
| mining industries together absorb 96 per cent of the labor employed in the in- 
dustries of Alaska, aside from that engaged by the three railroads that are operat- 
The fishing industry employs 84 per cent and the mining 
The Federal road-building organizations and 
the lumber and logging industry of southeastern Alaska represent the only other 
jarge employers of labor in the Territory. 


According to the Bureau of Fisheries of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, there were 31,086 persons employed by the 


fishery industry in the calendar year 1928—an increase of 2,214 over 
the number so employed in the previous 12 months. 


men were employed in the mining industry. 


The fishing industry is carried on almost entirely in the coastal 
The work season 
ing dependent upon the nature and 


districts of the first and third 
lasts from four to eight months, 
situation of the fishery. 
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In the first judicial division, which includes all of the southeastern 
part of the Territory, from 35 to 50 per cent of the labor supply is 
secured from the residents of the Territory, approximately 10 per cent 
of those so secured being native Indians. Further labor needs are 
met by importation from the States for the fishing season only. About 
45 per cent of these imported workers are employed under the so- 
called ‘“‘oriental contract system.”’ 

Owing to the remoteness of many of the large canneries and the sparsity of 
the resident population in the third division, where the largest percentage of 
* the fishery labor is employed, from 15 to 20 per cent of the total labor is secured 
locally, the balance being imported from the States. Of the labor secured locally 
in the third division, from 50 to 80 per cent are native Indians. From 35 to 45 


per cent of the labor imported into the third division during the fishery season is 
contract labor. 


Wages 
Fishing Industry 


In THE fiscal year 1929 the daily wages for general cannery labor 
resident in the Territory were as follows: In the first judicial division 
males received from $3.50 to $5 and females from $2 to $3.50; in the 
third judicial division males received from $2.50 to $5 and females 
from $2 to $4. All other labor in the fishing industry is remunerated 
according to the scale shown in the following table. In most cases 
board was furnished in addition to wages. 


TABLE 1.—MONTHLY WAGES IN THE ALASKAN FISHING INDUSTRY, 1929 








First | Third |) First | Third 











Occupation divi- | divi- Occupation divi- | divi- 
sion sion sion | sion 
WIR so a Sn onc S000 tT Mipanomitiis... 2c css $130 $100 
Outside foremen- __-__-_- stone eee 200 180 || Firemen_-_-_-_-_--_-- eee tel Goawicesy 100 100 
CO eae 145 et 2 cs ee ce cadsacnces 90 80 
Boat crews, deck hands, etc______--_- 100 ) £2 “See eee ear 115 120 
EE eee 130 190-5 Pmineeys. ._............. rae ame 80 70 
ape 175 175 || Iron-chink men. .._.....---.----- ave 115 125 
Machinists’ helpers - - - -- 50 oe ek a 100 OG f Seeeerees. - 2. 3-5 es ce ce cs 115 110 
Nn co cease 125 125 || Storekeepers--____--_---- ok su 110 100 
Carpenters’ helpers. _...-..........- 90 85 || Miscellaneous laborers - - - - te er 85 80 
Pile-driver crews... .........-.-...... 90 90 























Mining Industry 


Labor conditions in the mining industry in Alaska differ greatly 
according to the location of the mines and the character of the work. 
General labor in placer mining received board and from 50 to 80 cents 
per hour, 8 to 10 hours constituting a shift. The cost of board per 
day was from $1.50 in the Cook Inlet region to $4 in the remote parts 
of the Territory such as Koyukuk and Shushana. Skilled workers’ 
wages range from $5 per day and board for oilers in the Yentna 
district to $13 per day and board for dredge masters in the Iditarod- 
Innoko district. 


Coal miners’ wages were quite uniform. 


Underground coal miners and timbermen receive $8.60 per day; underground 
laborers, trammers, and rope riders, $7.80 per day; and outside labor, $5.50 per 
day. Fire bosses are paid $250 per month and foremen from $250 to $300 per 
month. Deductions from the above wages are made for board at rates of from 
$1.50 to $2 per day. 

[163] 
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With the exception of small drift-mining operations, prospecting, 
and development work Alaskan placer mining is restricted to the 
open season—ordinarily from May or June to ‘the freeze up in Sep- 
tember or October. Lode mining is carried on mainly in the coastal 
regions of the first and third judicial districts and absorbs about 1,500 
men throughout the year. 

The following table shows the wage scales for the more important 
lode mines of the coastal regions in 1929: 

TABLE 2.—WAGES IN CERTAIN ALASKAN LODE MINES, 1929 























> > ie 

Occupation a . “shift | Occupation I a a 
Machine drill men__- ~~ $4. 60-36. ee re ee $5. 75-$7. 00 
Machine helpers- - --- 4.00- 5.00 || Carpenters’ helpers_-__.._._-_------- 4. 00- 5. 00 
Demeners..........-...- 4.10- 5. 25 |} Blacksmiths’ helpers___.._...._..-_-- 4. 00- 5. 50 
Timbermen-___-_- 5. 00- 6.00 || Hoisting engineers____-__._.-_____-__ 4. 00- 5.75 
‘Trackimen............- ae kk Ree ere 4. 35- 5.25 
Ce, eee 5.0 BO) 5 Reeeees..............................| E66 
Cc arpenters-- 5. 50- 7. 00 | 





From the an wages deductions of $1 to $1.50 per day are made for 
board and of $1.50 to $2.40 per month for hospital and medical care. 
Letting contracts for a considerable part of the underground work 
is a prevalent practice both at the larger lode mines and at the coal 
mines. 
sinsinieiltlscis 


Mine Wages in Idaho, 1929 


A THE close of the calendar year 1929 practically all the producing 
mines in Idaho were in operation with a pay roll equal to that 
of previous years, according to the thirty-first annual report of the 
mining industry of that State. Although there was a surplus of 
some classes of labor, a continued demand for competent miners and 
timbermen was r eported, certain large companies having had difficulty 
in securing all the workers of these classes needed. The average 
number of men employed in the mines was 5,000, not including 1,000 


additional workers who it was estimated were employed by small | 


companies, lessees, and prospectors. 

The following table gives the average wages in various occupations 
throughout the State for 1929 and the wage scale in effect in the 
Coeur d’Alene district from April 1 to December 31, 1929: 


WAGES IN THE MINING INDUSTRY IN IDAHO, 1929, BY OCCUPATION 







































Wage Wage 

Average | scale in Average | scale in 

wage Coeur wage Coeur 

Occupation — = Occupation — A = — 

State, Apr. 1 to State, | Apr. 1to 

1929 Dee. 31, 1929 Dec. 31, 

1929 1929 
Blacksmiths. ........-.-.----- $6. 00 | $6. 50 || Motormen.._..._....._.------ $5. 00 $5. 50 
Blacksmith he aunt Laide 5. 00 S007 Nipermen................._. 4. 50 5. 25 
Cagers....... : Ser 5. 25 5.75 || Oresorters__---- SEES 4. 25 4.75 
Carmen ; . : -_ 4. 50 5.00 || Pipe and track OST 5. 25 5. 75 
Carpenters - - - ------ —_ 6. 00 6.50 || Pumpand compressor men. 5. 00 5. 75 
Electrician - - ---- ---- a 5. 50 EE eee 6. 00 6. 75 
Machinists - ; : 6. 00 6. 25 || Shovelers_--_-....--- 4. 50 5. 00 
Machinists’ helpers. ---------_- 5. 00 5. 50 || Small hoistmen ___-_- 5. 25 5. 75 
Main hoistmen -_------ BX 5. 75 6.25 || Surface laborers___ 4. 50 5. 00 
eee ca leeee 5. 00 5.50 || Timber helpers - - - 4.75 5. 00 
Millrepairmen - - ---_----- oe 6. 00 2 fF Soermem.......... 22.24... 5. 50 6. 00 
Millswampers_.__----. ------- 4. 50 Si; "eee 4. 50 5. 00 
| Se a eee ees 5. 00 5. 50 
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The average cost of board and lodging at company boarding houses, 
hotels, and at private homes is from $1.25 to $1.50 per day. Various 
companies have built homes which they are renting to their married 
employees and certain large companies aid their employees in home 
building. 


—_ veoww 
— ooo 





Wages and Hours of Labor in Virginia, 1928 


te industrial importance of Virginia is partially indicated by the 
4 fact that 3,886 plants in that State reported to the State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry for the year 1928 an invested capital of 
$778,380,913, an output valucd at $818,714,018, pay rolls aggregating 
$147,761,140,' and a personnel of 180,741.? The following tables have 
been compiled from the thirty-second annual report of the above- 
mentioned department, for the year ending September 30, 1929. 

Table 1 gives the average wage rates and the average hours per 
day for white and for colored employees in certain specified occupations 
and industries in 1928: 


TABLE 1.—DAILY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS AND 
INDUSTRIES IN VIRGINIA, 1928 























Number of Average rates | Average hours 
employees of wages per day 
Industry and occupation # be ere 
White |Colored| White |Colored| White |Colored 
General contracting: Per day | Per day 
I a nie banee a iccwunecenecunSueacweus 87 16 | $3.41 | $2.92 8+ 9 
I os aon wale doeeeees 228 46} 10.25 8. 62 8+ 8+ 
UN een oe ot ah oe eee 1, 219 11 6. 05 3. 67 8+ 9+ 
IIE oo oc 2 ig os en re 75 85 6. 42 4. 62 8+]. KE 
I Se or oe oe oe ch ee 2 2 eee | ae 
spr a BS a ee aieeanin qu Se eS 2. ae S'S § eee _ : ae 
I bie cin ce a seimasoave dwowwe Doe eee y a nes ,<  ) ie Se 
DS ete oa Soho lss cru ce asco ORS 145 52 3. 73 3. 24 8+ 8+ 
ee eee eee eee 41 72 4. 37 3. 96 8+ 8+ 
ES rr oe oie ne ae a 382 | 1,146 3. 73 2. 93 9+ 9+ 
I ete pe ee a Me Oe ee ee 28 13 5. 00 4.90 8+ 8+ 
Pamres and Geucorators...-.._........-.........:.- 60 4] 03.41 3. 66 8+ 9 
I ee a is nn pais abba maeeme 48 : 15 9. 09 8. 54 8+ 8+ 
Sheet-metal workers-____- ee PORN Arsh ee - ) SEI = eee a 
oe 4 2 yA 4.72 8+ 8+ 
ofa 8 os ok a eee | ae 9. 50 |- nes: SS eee 
I he a eee : 2 i ee S47... 
| Ean pe De | ne A) ess ) 
Painting and paper hanging: 
EN on ies or cine ceman canton : 2 re 5 |) a ae 
ein ARI ae So eR eee erareeeG Sy 3 4 3. 66 2. 38 8+ 8+ 
I aes ert oo eee eee il 8 3. 12 3. 25 8+ &+ 
Peers anim Gecorators. . -.................---...- 346 3 6. 21 3. 50 B+ 9+ 
I oro tos Secs en | Sn je Sea oe 
I 2 ae cheecesae o Bo Oar tnk2sa 8+ 
ee wes ee tee ph baton enoee i ene | a Bm Bos 
Miscellaneous- ---------- St ee eee cy :_ | Se a 6 eRe SES 
Millstone, sandstone, sand, and gravel quarries: 
as Se cscs eeeen ants ado Besa Need oe 3 1 4.00 5. 00 10 10 
I ens os he Se ae Seem ae 3 ae Sf ee Ty See 
| RE eee eae en OS ES 18 2 4. 98 3. 55 9+ 11 
I EEEETCRRES Seeman 8 AAD Seren ewe tee 17 6 3. 54 3. 09 10 9+ 
I os cane Pa ee ers ae eee a Ss eee _. ) eee 
IT ish As Fs a ee eee 12 6 3. 07 3. 50 10 9+ 
IN hiige ss Soe ee ie et ee eee 143 116 2.74 3. 00 9+ 9+ 
6 5k Po Bi MS oes oy r 2. 3 yt eee _ eee 
EEE a ee re ee 2) ae Sk Se SS ae 
Ee a RE EE RE Ue 68 6 3. 62 3. 81 10 10 











2 As given in the report; probably a typographical error. 


1 Does not include figures for building trades, mines, or quarries. 
2 Does not include salaried help in building trades, mines, and quarries. 
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TABLE 1.—DAILY 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN VARIOUS 
1928— Continued 


OCCUPATIONS 





AND 









































INDUSTRIES IN VIRGINIA, 
— —————— —— 
Number of 
| employees 
Industry and occupation |——— 
* | White Colored 
Miscellaneous ores: 
Foremen and assistants ________- 16 rately 
Se . ease mend 187 | 7 
Miners and helpers —— : oa - | el eee 
Mucklers and trammers. 3 ae 
Surface employees_ ; Be }.- A 
Miscellaneous___.-_-.___._-..------ Sinaia | 
Miscellaneous quarrying: | 
Blacksmiths ___._..___-_- ae A es 
Crushermen -_ __---_--- | 15 1 | 
Engineers 2 12 =) 
pwomen..............-.. ; : es 
Foremen__-_ | W iccacicos 
Laborers - -_-_---  , — 
Powdermen.. 2 
ee § | 
Stone quarries: 
Blacksmiths . sauienetarsncad | eee 
Blacksmith helpers. 2 eee 
Drillers _ we = 15 sakes 
Engineers____-_____- . . ; . eat a 
Peet. ........-.- aes Secateurs ace _ nant 3 |--------| 
Foremen_-___.-___-- ; | ee 
Laborers.........- : 203 165 
Stone crushers . ; ‘ an 2 Ee 
Superintendenits__-___- a4 : : : a 3 
Miscellaneous. ------ ae . 14 | 3 | 
Shovel operators = stomaid . fi eee 
Well drillers____- 6 i | 
Watchmen____-_-_-- ii niteigea mea . and eee 
Miscellaneous. --_....--------------------------- > ae 
Slate quarries: 
Blacksmiths --__..........-.----..-_.---- Saeed 1 | = 
aa ae sapere Gniepaes = _. ) 
RN 56 a ons anc neti sustain sesnetaee 4 | 8 | 
Pivemen.................-.20..... 22 2-2. -e eee | re 
i a ian hr ebay oases : ee ee | 
aaa etihane Face saticetenstecnacaes 16 | 3 
Laborers. ._------ oe ae ; arenes 28 51 | 
a EEE : 143 84 | 
Miscellaneous. ---------- Sp arsine tera 17 | 34 | 
Soapstone quarries: | 
poeemmerens. . ....-.........-... = . A ae 
Carpenters-__--_-- athe Denes ; ee | | ee 
Electricians -_.._-..-_-.-.-.-.------ 55 aise : See | 
Brereers.. .... ............-....- ; : s | See 
Ee ee sii acoiewisl ‘| eee 
I ng tis wr emewinnn tenance : SSE 
Sees... .....-..-. Siagenoeenen 352 6 | 
0 rare | es 
Mill hands__---- . Se 
Superintendents — wsaee > | ee 
SE ee ae eae es ae eee mes : 5 
Abattoirs, meat packing, etc.: | 
| Seas sndesecateasl ala ccaiaargitestiiera ofa 488 378 
ESSE Ea ae ee | 150 49 
Automobiles, accessories and repairs: | 
ae atl Se kk See ae ae 3, 100 | 297 
I te 0 ek 5 eerie 
Bakery products: | 
Males __--- . 938 329 
ers 255 64 
Boots and shoes: 
i citing iblndete aatabeeedd 1, 588 41 
| ae ee fe 2 
Dries aa Ge: Diaies.._..................2.........-. 527 1, 002 
Candy, chewing gum, etc.: 
Males_. bo Se ne ; 200 414 
a ait stil ae: 153 657 
Cannery products: 
ae en Ee a a nee a ee 922 |} 1,150 
REESE ERS n eee rere Ses eee aera ae ae ene ae 1,356 | 2, 926 
Cooperage, barrels, and staves: 
Males. ------ : ees cit areata chide Series inca Mca 434 886 
Rs Ee ee ae ees eee ee 86 10 
+ Only wage earners over 16 years of age in industries employing over 
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TABLE 1.—-DAILY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS AND 
INDUSTRIES IN VIRGINIA, 1928—Continued 











Industry and ovecupation 


Cotton mill products: 
ae Ray ees i i eo ote 


Crabs, _—s and clams: 

Males __ EES ER SA pee ROR Pee UM TS a em 

Females____- ee eee 
Fertilizers and guano: 

Males_ de 

Females__ pote eae ee Lee See ee 
Fish oil and fish guano: “Males...._._______- meer 
Picar and @rist Millis: Males. ._.._..............=...-. 
Furniture, mattresses, etc: 


aie. EIEN DS. d 
apie aS 
Ice, artificial: 
| EE eee tae ees : ee 
Females _- a Sac cath eth eet 2 eet OO 
Knitting mill Il produets ts 
Males. = Fe ee pe ae ethno. 


. ae 


Females_.- pee ie 


0 0 ee ee ee 
Peanut cleaning establishments, coffee roasting, ete.: 
M 


isa wen welesenatdessuyeensteduipemmmiieill 


Railroad activities: 
SEE Se ee err os wiih le apt De ee 


F wn Bee woe. At Ae eae 2 eee 


Sis, ee... nn ee cc ce eee cee 
Silk mill products: 

Rca toe Soh a a Aaa en tc eee 

cio cha Ce neg ioe ee eS eee 
Tannery ee and tannery extracts: 

M : 


IN ctin as anaes By SESE Ape Nee GON eR SL 
NN Ss ds St I ae oe ee 


| ERE ARES ree ee ener sme ween marie See 
Wood products, baskets, boxes, shooks and crates: 



































Number of Average rates | Average hours 
employees of wages per day 
White |Colored} White |Colored| White |Colored 
Per Per 
hour hour 
4, 489 476 | $0.33] $0.26 9+ 9+ 
3, 060 250 24 16 9+ 9+ 
208 1, O78 . 40 . 30 9+ 9+ 
19 600 . 22 22 9+ 9+ 
347 | 1,416 48 32 9+ 9+ 
l l or . 20 9 9 
408 745 oe 2 10 10 
1, 680 128 ae oa 10 10 
5, 384 55S 40 . 30 9+ 9+ 
115 | 6 ae .18 9+ 9 
584 279 . 51 a) | 9 9 
3, 760 222 . 26 18 + 9 
703 349 . 46 . 30 10 10 
i ee : ¢ Sai. - ) ee 9+ 
610 52 -41 . 2 9 9 
1, 635 247 es! - 16 9 9 
1, 216 | 432 . 36 . 30 9+ 9+ 
iene iy: + { See ie 
607 | 281 .49 29 10 10 
639 1, 450 an ad 9+ 9+ 
2 277 694 45 . 34 9 9 
101 12 . 2 25 9 9 
604 169 44 32 9+ 9+ 
679 3 ao oat 9+ 9+ 
102 401 .47 . 24 10 10 
51 954 . 26 ee 9+ 10 
3, 681 703 40 . 25 9+ 9+ 
10 3 2 . 25 8 9 
10, 921 1, 409 .73 .47 & 1 8+ 
eae oie 2 Beene: | | Sones 8 
2, 657 861 .43 ae 9+} 9+ 
ee ge ~ ) ao 9+ 
2, 218 1, 675 33 2 10 10 
igteaeeeety 2: ee » | eae 10 
5, 604 | 2,877 Pe . 39 9 9 
6, 242 999 . 52 . 29 9+ 9+ 
4, 898 27 . 29 25 9+ 9+ 
1, 155 293 . 36 -35 10 10 
: hl Ee oS aeeeenee ‘ia Cena ee al 
1, 634 | 3,872 #3 .29 9+ 94 
4. 552} 5,495 31 16 9+ 9+ 
944 89 . 34 at 9-4 9+ 
i Gl Saar eee | eRe emcee 
1,275 | 2,507 ad . 25 9+ 9+ 
15 | 597 . 28 7 9 9+ 





In 1928 pick miners in the coal mines of Virginia were paid 40 cents 
to $1.50 per ton, the average pay being 62 cents. 
and helpers received from 32 cents to $1.25 per ton, the average pay 
being 53 cents. The hourly rates of other underground employees 
in coal mines in 1928 are given in Table 2, the average for door boys 
and helpers being 32 cents and for foremen and assistants 78 cents. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OOCU: 
PATIONS (UNDERGROUND) IN COAL MINES, 1928 























Number of employees Average Average 
Occupation ————————| Pace per hours per 
White Colored hour day 

#oremen and assistants - - -- : Fina c Syctal Pela eee $0. 78 £ 
Fire bosses and assistants - - : ame ne ee .61 é 
IIR oon cod caws ce ctec nde csc cee eondennsanemen 681 173 . 46 £ 
Shot firers..------ , _ St ne 51 £ 
Drivers and runners dit _ 683 135 . 44 £ 
Door boys and helpers peal 134 98 - 32 ¢ 
Miscellaneous. -- --- 1,618 54 . 49 é 











In Table 3 the average rates per day and average daily hours in 
different occupations in iron and machinery plants for 1928 are 
reported. 


TABLE 3.—DAILY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 
IRON AND MACHINERY PLANTS, 1928 








lNum- 



































hor | AY | AY —— Av- | Av- 
of | crake] erage of | erage) erage 
Occupation em- | Tate | hours Occupation em- | Tate | hours 
ploy- — ed ploy- per | per 
pan day | day | ees day | day 
A pprentices.....-..-..-.---.---]| 99 |$2. 71 9 Heaters’ helpers...-.-.--------- 36 |$3.97 | 9+ 
Blacksmiths ___- Swesencccal ae) aa nk ..., en eee z 2} 4.08] 12 
Blacksmiths’ helpers eer: 64 | 3.37 8+ || Lathemen..._.....-....-------- 54} 6.03 | 10 
Boiler makers.................- 46 | 5.95 8+ || Machinists________......---.---| 451 | 6.14 9+ 
Boilermakers’ helpers ---------- 31 | 3.51 8+ || Molders____----_------- .--| 339 | 5.77 9+ 
Carpenters and coopers- ------- 73 | 5.40 9 Pattern makers. .......-..-...-- 48 | 6.81 9+ 
Coppersmiths.................- | 7 | 7.60 8 Bae meeere.. - 2 oe oe 10 | 5. 43 8+ 
Draughtsmen.-_----_---_------- | 114 | 7. 66 o+ |i Puaa@iers............... ; 44 | 6.98 | 10 
rt | 29)3.97 9+ || Puddlers’ helpers-_-_-__-.-_-__-- 15 | 3. 71 10 
ne ee 29 | 5.72 9 Geran nenters._.................- 6 | 8. 43 10 
I gs So eo ee 37 | 6.43 oa). ee ee: 415.31 8+ 
ALS ARG ene eae ene 40 | 4.24 9+ || Riveters and calkers____--___-- 51 | 5.13 9+ 
RII esc IS 147 | 7.51 2. Sa ne 519.40] 11 
General help (skilled) -__._--__- 11,314 | 4.44 ne! 38 | 4.20 9+ 
General help (unskilled) - -__-_-_- 1,516 | 3.01 9+ || Sheet-metal workers_._.______-- 10 | 5.90 8 
|. ee aa 35 | 4.10 9 IE aE RSS mee 3 | 6.40 8 
Hammersmiths (axle)_________- 12 | 6.05 | 10 CS ee ee eee 47 | 3.27 9+ 
ee eee | 55 | 9.32 9 Miscellaneous help.....--._-_-- | 276 | 4.76 8+ 








Table - 4 records the daily rates of wages in engraving and printing 
for male and female employees over 16 years of age in various occupa- 
tions in 1928, the average hours of work per day being 8 for each 
occupation. — 


TABLE 4.—DAILY WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN PRINTING AND 
ENGRAVING, 1928 





— 
























































Males Females Males Females 
3 oceeal ‘eee ie 

INum- | Aver- Num-| Aver- Num.-| Aver-|Num-| A ver- 

Occupation iberof| age |berof| age Occupation ber of| age |berof| age 

em- | rate | em- | rate | em- | rate | em- | rate 

ploy-| per |ploy-| per | ploy-| per | ploy-| per 

ees andl ees day ees | day | ees | day 
Apprentices. _.-.----_-- 194 '$2. 70 15 | $2.20 || Poremen._-..-....--- zine ooo f.-.--).-.... 
| Sears /¢: ) > on Sees Porwaraers._...........- Bes 2 a Soe 
Binders_ _ - iaseue 77 | 5.48 a4 24 Geees..............-. ¥ 13 | 6.80 2 | $4. 88 
Binders’ help_- eee Sot 40 } 2.81 267 | 2.41 || Linotype operators____- 226 | 6.75 40] 3.43 
Compositors____________- 378 | 5.55 3 3. 21 Monotype casters__ ____- . te tS See Seen 
Compositors’ help______- 30 | 3.78 3 1.80 || Monotype operators_..__}______]_----- 15} 4.70 
ee StS t......3...... Photographers_____-.. .-- ifs | = Soe 
| ane WES i...... _acen> & Pees pemters....-...... 22 | 5.44 1| 6.76 
Embossers...._......_--- 4] 5.86 IZ] 2.4 |) Presemen............ ---<| 31215.@ 71 4138 
[0 eee fo h | oe eee __ |] Pressmen’s help- acucsnacl Bae tae 17} 2.85 
Engravers...............| 61 | 7.55 4| 2.24 || Proof readers__..-_.___-- 26 | 5.39 34 | 3.10 

“Se ‘Le’ | oe Se Eee 20 | 6.13 3) 8&7 
wees... ........---...| Ser rad 48 | 2.50 || Stereotypers___.._..___-- oe ee 
Finishers__.___________-- i 2{ 2.00 || Stone polishers_-_-______-_- 7 C.D ee ee 
=e gt) 4 Sa cae "Perens... .........- igi. - ? oa 
EES a eee 15 | 4.11 41 2.10 |} Miscellaneous... -_-----_- 288 | 3.52 87 2. 49 
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Wages of Port Workers in Antwerp 


REPORT from United States Consul Walter S. Reineck, Antwerp, 
Belgium, dated April 28, 1930, gives the average wages of long- 
shoremen in that port as fixed by collective agreement. 

A complete reorganization of the employment system among port 
workers was effected by a committee appointed in September, 1929, 
for this purpose. The committee, which consisted of 18 members 
representing the employers and workers, fixed a standard rate of 
wages on the basis of the different shifts, the wages being proportion- 
ately increased over the standard rates for certain types of cargo 
which are more difficult to handle. 

The following table shows the standard wages for different shifts 
at the port of Antwerp at the close of 1929, conversions into United 
States currency being made on the basis of the exchange value of the 
frane for 1929—2.78 cents: 





























pro Sun- 
Week | ays Week | 4¥s 

and and 

days | holi- days | holi- 

days days 
Ordinary day shift................... $1.78 | $3.17 | Morning shift (6 a. m. to 2 p. m.)____] $1.92 | $3. 36 
Overtime (5 p. m. to 8 p. m.)_______- 1.00 | 1.17 | Afternoon shift (2p.m.to8p.m.)__| 2.06] 3.60 
Overtime (5 p. m. to 9 p. m.)__--__-- L367 3550 | eee Cee nee va eee aG@ 4....<- 








A cooperative society—‘‘Centrale des Employeurs au Port d’ An- 
vers”’—was also formed, made up of the various classes of workers. 
The funds of the society are raised by means of a special tax on all 
invoices relating to the handling of cargo at the port. The purpose of 
the society is to advance the interests of the members, particularly 
in the field of insurance, and cooperation between this organization 
and the wage committee is expected to result in general improvement 
in the working conditions at the port. 





Wages and Labor Conditions on Brazilian Coffee Plantations 


REPORT entitled ‘‘The Coffee Industry in Brazil,” issued 

recently by the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce as No. 92 of its trade promotion series of publications, con- 
tains a brief discussion of wages and labor conditions on coffee plan- 
tations in that country. 

Up to 1888, when slavery was abolished in Brazil, the coffee planta- 
tions had been worked largely by slaves—Africans and their descend- 
ants. During the period of transition to free labor the large land 
owners were apprehensive that they would not be able to maintain 
their agricultural establishments under the new conditions. A 
few of the more progressive ones, however, believed in the future of a 
coffee industry maintained by free labor, and feeling that immigration 
would be their salvation, organized a society for the promotion of 
immigration (Sociedade Promotora de Immigragéo). Dating from that 
time, the importance of inducing farm labor to come to Brazil has 
been recognized and, it is said, large sums of money have been spent 
to encourage immigration. 
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The report estimates that in Sao Paulo, the chief coffee-producing 
State, there are about 250,000 ‘‘effective coffee laborers. These, 
together with the women, children, minor unmarried workers and 
widowers, foremen, overseers, and administrators, make a probable 
total of about 1 000, 000.” It is estimated that about 45,000 laborers 
leave the coffee plantations each year for various reasons, but the 
number of departures is probably largely offset by arrivals ‘of immi- 
grants, although not all of these go to work on the plantations. The 
number of immigrants entering Sao Paulo in 1926, the latest date for 
which figures on this point are given in the report, was 96,126. It has 
been difficult to find immigrants of the true agricultural type, but the 
report points out that such labor ‘‘is scarce the world over, except in 
the Far East,” and that ‘“‘undoubtedly the truth of the matter is that 
the real scarcity of labor in many agricultural regions is due to com- 
petition from the new coffee districta and from other industries, 
rather than to an actual shortage of hands.” 

According to the report, the plantations in Sao Paulo are “‘for the 
most part cultivated by ‘colonos.’ These may be of any nationality, 
Italians, Portuguese, Spaniards predominating, and are of the 
immigrant class more recently arrived, being, consequently, of less 
mixed blood.” The usual colono family, consisting of parents and 
two or three children, is said to be able to take care of from 3,000 to 
5,000 coffee trees through the year, some additional labor being re- 
quired at picking time. 

Each family that remains on a plantation is supplied a relatively 
comfortable house of three or four rooms with a kitchen and running 
water (generally carried in a canal) nearby. As a rule, the colonos 
are permitted to keep pigs, and, in some cases, goats, a milch cow, and 
a saddle animal. 

At the time the report was prepared (apparently in the early part 
of 1928) the colonos were being paid at an annual rate of from 200 
to 500 milreis ($24 to $60) per 1,000 trees cultivated. Additional pay 
is given for picking, the rate being ‘‘600 reis to 2$500 per 50 liters 
(from 7 cents to 30 cents per 45 quarts, dry measure) of cherries 
gathered.”’ In case of a shortage of colonos, necessitating the employ- 
ment of day labor for cultivation, the rates “are likely to be from 25 to 
30 per cent higher.’”’ Where the labor shortage has been acute, the 
colonos have been contracted on a system which gives them half of the 
crop instead of money wages for their work (including picking). 
Wages are paid three times a year, although in special cases they may 
be paid as often as once 4 month. 

Wherever new trees are planted it is customary to permit the 
planting of ‘‘catch”’ crops, such as cereals and beans, between the 
rows. This custom has resulted in a movement of the colonos from 
the older to the newer districts, which has created a serious problem, 
according to the report. Where catch-crop planting is allowed, the 
wages paid for the care of the coffee trees are about 25 per cent less 
than the rates quoted. Where catch-crop planting is not permitted, 
separate land is often given to the colono for his private cultivation. 
For example, at one fazenda 4% acres of free land are allowed for each 
10,000 trees cultivated. 

Occasionally the colonos strike for higher wages or better treatment, 
the strikes generally occurring just before the picking season, when 
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they are more likely to be successful. However, owing to the organi- 
zation of the plantation owners for the fixing ‘of wage scales, ‘such 
strikes are becoming less frequent. 


ee 


Eight-Hour Bill Before English Parliament ' 


N APRIL the English Government introduced a bill intended to 
carry out the principles of the Washington Convention as to 
hours of employment. Under its terms the ordinary working hours 
of an industrial worker would be limited to 8 a day and 48 a week. 
Variations would be allowed as follows: 
(a) Workers who are employed for less than 8 hours on any day of the week 


may be employed up to 9 hours on all or any of the other days, subject to the 
weekly maximum of 48 hours. 


(b) The hours of shift workers may be so arranged as to average not more — 


than 48 hours over two or over three weeks. 
(c) The employment of workers upon continuous processes may extend to 56 
hours weekly upon an average taken over three weeks. 


These three conditions embody what are termed the statutory 
hours, or statutory limits. The daily hours might be modified by 
agreement between organized employers and organized workers, 
subject to a weekly average of not over 48 hours. Under this pro- 
vision the 5-day week would be permitted. Preparatory and comple- 
mentary work and work which is essentially intermittent might be 
permitted outside the statutory limits. Overtime would be allowed 
in order to deal with pressure of work which could not be handled 
within the ordinary working hours of the workers available, but it 
would have to be paid for at not less than time and a quarter, and 
must not exceed 32 hours in any period of 28 days; this maximum 
might be varied by a ministerial regulation or order. In case of 
accidents and other emergencies the restrictions upon working hours 
would not apply, and in times of national emergency the bill might 
be suspended entirely. Special provision is made to secure to the 
railroad workers the hours they now enjoy. 

3efore making any order or regulation under the bill, the minister is required 
to consult organizations representing employers and workpeople affected; and in 

he case of persons to whom Part IV of the railways act, 1921, applies, no such 
order or regulation may be made except in accordance with a recommendation 
by the railway companies and the railway trade-unions jointly, or by the central 


or national wages board. All regulations and orders are to be laid before both 
houses of Parliament. 


The bill would not apply to members of the employer’s family, 
where these are the only employees, to persons engaged in supervisory, 
managerial or confidential capacities, to clerical workers, to home 
workers, to persons employed underground in coal mines, or to 
persons employed at sea or in agriculture. 

‘‘Working hours” are defined as the time during which the person 
employed is at the place of work and at the disposal of the employer, 
exclusive of intervals allowed for rest or meals or occasioned by 
weather conditions. 

It is provided that shorter hours or higher rates of wages secured by 
custom or agreement should not be affected by the bill. 





1 The data on which this article is based are from the Manchester (England) Guardian, Apr. 21, 1930, 
p. 14; and Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette, May, 1930, p. 165. 
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The Dismissal Wage—a Correction. 


In the April, 1930, issue of the Labor Review (p. 2) reference was 
made to the dismissal-wage plan of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
This reference was based on a statement in an article by Glenn A. 
Bowers in Factory and Industrial Management for March, 1930. 
Mr. Bowers has informed the bureau that the dismissal-wage plan 
referred to in his article should have been attributed to the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. instead of to the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for May, 1930 


MPLOYMENT decreased 0.9 per cent in May, 1930, as com- 
pared with April, and pay-roll totals decreased 1.2 per cent, 
according to reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both April and May, together with 
the per cent of change in May, are shown in the following summary: 


















































SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, APRIL AND MAY, 1930 
Employment Pay roll in 1 week 
Estab- 5 re _| Per 
Industrial group lish- ; cent of cent of 
ments oy pe change April, 1980 | May, 1930 change 
1. Manufacturing. ______-- .| 13, 853 | 3,412, 506 | 3,362,565 | | —1.6 | $91, 894,663 | $89, 863,530 | | —2,4 
2. Coal mining ___ ______-__-- 1, 529 306, 767 307,529 | +0,2 7, 217, 858 7, 736, 465 +7.2 
Amsnracite............... 153 86, 817 96, 761 | +11.5 2, 412, 039 3,175,815 | +31.7 
Bituminous... .........- 1,376 219, 950 210, 768 | —4.2 4, 805, 819 4, 560, 650 —5.1 
3. Metalliferous mining___- 351 55, 696 54,608 | —2,0 1, 654, 620 1, 603, 032 —3.1 
4. Quarrying and nonme- 
tallic mining __________- 747 37, 627 39,105 | +3.9 974, 328 1, 028, 502 +5.6 
5. Crude petroleum pro- 
=a 176 21, 555 22,278 | +3.4 He 144 786, 147 —1,4 
6. Public utilities__________- 10, 850 758, 355 767,907 | +1.3 | 23,004 23, 075, 077 +0,3 
Telephone and_ tele- 
Sees 7, 456 349, 005 351,657 | +0.8 9, 949, 288 9, 927, 607 —0.2 
Power, light, and water_| 2, 916 252, 644 259, 507 +2. 7 8, 021, 783 8, 171, 510 +1.9 
Electric railroad opera- 
tion and maintenance, 
—— of car shops_- 478 156, 706 156, 743 | +-(?) 5, 033, 495 4, 975, 960 —1.1 
Ti 9, 172 315, 011 313,310 | —0.5 8, 014, 030 q; 991, 79 —0.3 
Whelssais ee ee 2, 154 67, 731 67,410 | —0.5 2, 137, 599 2,1 27, 072 —0.5 
De ae eee 7, 018 247, 280 245, 900 —0. 6 5, 876, 431 5, 864, 707 —0.2 
Oi; ee 2, 018 164, 726 161,235 | —2.1 | 32,820,235 | *°2, 765,477 —1.9 
9. Canning and preserving. 726 39, 712 34,879 | —12.2 700, 911 646, 223 —7.8 
MS oe a Se 39,422 | 5,111,955 | 5,063,416 | —0.9 | 137,078,355 | 135, 496, 232 —1,2 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIvISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
| 
New Busiand*............... 2, 954 473, 466 467, 588 —1.2 11, 720, 312 11, 507, 593 —1.8 
Middle Atlantic’ ___.__-__-_- 7, 092 | 1, 473, 160 | 1,468,295 | —0.3 | 41,524,279 | 41, 499, 294 —0.1 
East North Central 6____-_--- 8, 924 1 502, 912 | 1, 496, 516 —0.4 44, 040, 133 43, 570, 731 —1.1 
West North Central 7________- 4, 333 320, 694 320,146 | —0.2 , 283, 881 8, 229, 350 —0.7 
South Atlantic §......._.._..- 4, 485 514, 070 500,251 | —2.7)} 10,806,899 | 10, 477, 053 —3.1 
East South Central ®____.---- 2, 328 218, 218 213, 334 —2.2 4, 322, 149 4, 182, 678 —3.2 
West South Central 1°_______- 4 206, 310 203,398 | —1.4 5, 097, 227 4, 977, 155 —2.4 
oO err 1, 544 99, 217 97, 006 —2.2 2, 797, 168 2, 727, 271 —2.5 
ReneS: 4,799 | 303,908 | 296,882] -—2.3| 8,486,307| 8,325,107 —1.9 
All divisions _________- 39,422 | 5,111,955 | 5,063,416 | —0.9 | 137,078,355 | 135, 496, 232 —1,2 





























1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries repeated from Table 2, p. 177; 
the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 
2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
3Cash payments only; see text, p. 198. 


4Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 


5 New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

$Tllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
7Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mi issouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
§ Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 


ginia, West Virginia. 


9 Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 
10 Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

11 Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 
12 California, Oregon, Washington. 
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The changes in employment in the 13 industrial groups in May— 
6 increases and 7 decreases—followed the most general seasonal 
trends, with the possible exceptions of the decreases in metalliferous 
mining and wholesale trade. 

The figures of the several industrial groups are not weighted 
according to the relative importance of each industry, as shown by the 
United States Census, and therefore the per cents of change shown for 
the total figures represent only the changes in the establishments 
reporting. (Compare note 1, manufacturing industries, summary 
table, p. 173.) 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of March 
and April, instead of for April and May, consequently the figures can 
not be combined with those presented in the foregoing table. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 























| Employment Amount — in entire 
Per Per 
Industry en a | |. acl ———t cent of 
shange change 
| Mar. 15, Apr. 15, | ° . oak a 7) 102 
| 1930 1930 March, 1930 | April, 1930 
——— stone eameenpniam os ee ae ae ae : 
Class I railroads__.__.__.._-__--_-_--- 1, £29, 729 1, 555, 692 | +1.7 | $218, 991,401 | $217, 704, $96 —0.6 


The total number of employees included in this summary is 
6,619,108, whose combined earnings in one week amounted to 
approximately $185,000,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in May, 
1930 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, April and May, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 1.6 per 

cent in May as compared with April, and pay-roll totals de- 
creased 2.4 per cent. As the trend of employment from April to 
May has been downward in five of the seven years preceding 1930, 
the decline this year is not unusual. 

The per cents of change in May in employment and pay-roll totals 
in manufacturing industries are based upon returns made by 13,388 
establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries of 
the United States. These establishments in May, 1930, had 3,271,015 
employees, whose combined earnings in one week were $87,477,094. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for May, 1930, is 
87.7, as compared with 89.1 for April, 1930, 89.8 for March, 1930, 
and 99.2 for May, 1929; the index of pay-roll totals for May, 1930, 
is 87.6, as compared with 89.8 for April, 1930, 90.8 for March, 1930, 
and 104.8 for May, 1929. The monthly average for 1926 equals 100.0. 

Four of the twelve groups of industries (food, tobacco, stone-clay- 
glass, and vehicles) showed employment gains in May, the food and 
the tobacco groups also reporting increased earnings. 
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Fifteen of the fifty-four industries had more employees in May than 
in April, the greatest gains having been in the ice cream, woolen and 
worsted goods, cement, brick, rubber tire, and sugar refining indus- 
tries. The automobile industry reported an increase of 1.5 per cent 
in employment and a gain of 0.8 per cent in earnings. Each of the 
15 industries reporting increased employment also showed increased 
pay-roll totals with the exception of newspaper printing, which 
coupled a small gain in employment with a slight decrease in earnings. 

The outstanding decrease in employment in May was a seasonal 
one of 41.7 per cent in fertilizers, marking the close of the spring 
shipping season. Nine of the ten industries of the textile group had 
fewer employees in May than in April. The following industries 
of great manufacturing importance—electrical machinery, steam- 
railroad car building, boots and shoes, and foundries—showed de- 
creases in employment ranging from 1.0 to 3.9 per cent. Employ- 
ment in the iron and steel industry remained practically unchanged, 
a decline of one-tenth of 1 per cent in employment occurring between 
April and May. 

The bureau collects monthly employment data for six industries— 
rayon, radio, aircraft, jewelry, paint, and rubber goods (other than 
rubber boots, shoes, tires, and tubes)—which have not yet been in- 
cluded in the indexes of employment and pay-roll totals for manu- 
facturing industries. Increased employment in May over April was 
shown in the radio and paint industries, the remaining four industries 
reporting a drop in number of employees i in May. 

The Mountain geographic division alone reported an increase in 
employment (4.0 per cent), the remaining eight divisions showing 
decreases in employment ranging from 0.2 to 3 per cent in May. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1930, BY INDUSTRIES 











| Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll (1 




















week) 
Estab- | Per Per 
Industry aS . "ae 
ments Anetl change change 
“1p30’ | May, 1930 April, 1930 | May, 1930 
Food and kindred products____|_ 1, 974 | 231,401 | 232,913 (1) $6, 066, 755 | £6, 146, 315 (1) 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

AOE eae 218 87, 216 87, 721 +0.6 | 2,322,759 | 2,347,813 +1.1 
Confectionery -.._......-....- 341 36, 115 34, 865 —3.5 696, 205 660, 944 —5.1 
lod erenm.-......... er rere 340 13, 429 15, 204 | +13.2 451, 429 513, 962 | +13.9 
RI oe ee nee 342 15, 112 14,976 | —0.9 413, 742 403, 466 —2.5 
| SSS 717 68, 442 68,757 | +0.5 | 1,864,520 | 1,871,997 +0. 4 
Sugar refining, cane_______._-- 16 11, 087 11,390 | +2.7 318, 100 348, 133 +9.4 

Textiles and their wenn _.-| 2,492 | 596,861 | 578, 097 (1) 11, 179, 285 | 10, 506, 711 (4) 
Cotton goods_- ee 473 | 192,991 186,404; —3.4; 2,910,471 | 2,753, 764 —5.4 
Hosiery and knit goods - Seeatbame Se | 365 95, 346 94, 205 —1.2 1, 744, 501 1, 623, 711 —6.9 
Co 292 65, 763 61,639 | —6.3} 1,317,599 | 1, 188, 197 —9.8 
Woolen and worsted goods. --- 190 51, 147 54,152} +5.9] 1,041,339 | 1,189,694 | +14.2 
Carpets and rugs. __._......-- 30 22, 387 20,437 | —8.7 482, 761 417,455 | —13.5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _ 120 34, 453 33, 341 —3.2 844, 998 793, 289 —6.1 
Clothing, mien’s. .....-......- 355 63, 059 60,505 | —4.1 1,221,785 | 1, 116, 524 —8.6 
Shirts and collars. ___...-.---- 119 21, 053 19, 741 —6.2 304, 587 269, 295 —11.6 
Clothing, women’s. esta 423 34, 595 32, 953 —4.7 935, 777 831, 898 —11.1 
Millinery and lace goods ae 125 16, 067 14, 720 —8.4 375, 467 322, 884 —14.0 

Iron and steel and their prod- . 

ME eee io ee hae | 2,005 | 694,260 | 685, 423 (1) 20, 918, 368 | 20, 205, 346 (') 
Trom.ane steel... ............<. | 206 | 270,355 | 270,153} —0.1 | 8,607,896 | 8, 401, 467 —2.4 
Cast-iron pipe. -_._....-....-.-- | 39 11, 270 11, 340 +0. 6 272, 648 275, 207 +0.9 
Structural ironwork ____------! 130 29, 921 30,170 | +0.8 905, 201 906, 388 +0. 1 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
Continued ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1930, BY INDUSTRIES— 
Yontinu 
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Number on pay roll ee of p od yd roll (1 








Industry 





Iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts—Continued. 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products 
Hardware 
Machine tools- -_,.......--.-.-- 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills. _._..-._.-- 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture_- 


Leather and its names 
Leather 
Boots and shoes 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products. 
Chemicals 
I 
Petroleum refining 


Stone, clay, and glass products. 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


Metal products, other than 
iron and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware - 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
products 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes___..._._- 


a for land transporta- 


Carriages and wagons________- 

Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus and supplies 


Automobile ives 
Shipbuilding -_____- 


Paints and varnishes ? 

Rubber goods, other than 
rubber boots, shoes, tires 
and tubes? 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 








April, 
1930 


266, 556 
29, 150 
35, 071 


31, 067 
20, 870 


211, 288 
125, 269 
29, 800 


56, 219 


141, 714 
27, 015 
114, 699 


217, 441 
59, 216 
18, 905 
56, 000 
83, 320 


120, 896 
38, 936 
18, 618 
63, 342 


126, 445 


50, 661 


524, 929 
364, 421 
1, 357 


29, 451 
129, 700 


437, 060 
30, 630 


199, 858 
6, 514 
17, 226 
47, 804 
43, 707 
24, 463 
14, 2€9 
10, 277 
13, 3€9 
13, 614 


15, 329. 


28, 724 
34, 060 


30, 557 
20, 530 


208, 834 
124, 848 
29. 948 
54, 038 


136, 736 
26, 561 
110, 175 


217, 112 
58, 991 
18, 581 
56, 134 
83, 406 


111, 891 
38, 764 
10, 863 
62, 264 


127, 061 
24, 848 
37, 263 
19, 475 
45, 475 


49, 625 
17, 850 


31, 775 
60, 328 


8, 753 
51, 575 


528, 698 
3€9, 810 
1, 324 


29, 143 
128, 421 


425, 847 
28, 590 


192, 278 
6, 288 
15, 649 
49, 116 
42, 376 
23, 798 
15, 6€9 
10, 029 
13, 089 
13, 698 


15, 267 


April, 1930 


May, 1930 





$8, 006, 448 
666, 133 
1, 048, 833 


861, 957 
549, 252 


4, 543, 137 
2, 621, 903 

701, 582 
1, 219, 652 


2, 935, 426 
660, 761 
2, 274, 665 


7, 362, 133 
1, 619, 825 
29, on 

1, 916, 
3, 39 8 796 


, 547, 322 
1, 094, 138 

340, 712 
2, 112, 472 


3, 209, 765 
700, 422 
842, 154 
484, 957 

1, 182, 232 


1, 287, 445 
428, 080 


859, 365 
910, 436 


144, 476 
7€5, 960 


17, 062, 095 
12, 063, 473 
30, 967 


935, 941 
4, 031, 714 


12, 872, 496 
895, 293 


6, 196, 278 
184, 688 
393, 289 

1, 537, 129 

1, 322, 954 
504, 840 
393, 912 
342, €79 
331, 717 
384, 382 


385, 335 





$7, 618, 775 
651, 534 
1, 001, 448 


818, 809 
631, 718 


4, 513, 030 
2, 615, 576 

721, 351 
1, 176, 103 


2, 718, 574 
55, 685 
2, 062, 889 


7, 343, 959 
1, 596, 561 
418, 920 

1, 943, 351 
, 385, 127 


3, 387, 267 
1, 088, 611 

215, 519 
2, 083, 137 


3, 203, 733 
737, 946 
870, 509 
439, 441 

1, 155, 837 


1, 221, 644 
399, 210 


822, 434 
964, 839 


142, 433 
822, 406 


17, 020, 787 
12, 155, 982 
, 357 


922, 093 
3, 912, 355 


12, 631, 325 
783, 722 


6, 017, 690 
181, 216 
358, 874 

1, 585, 890 

1, 317, 497 
£10, 887 
436, 920 
335, £60 
329, 891 
396, 277 


376, 901 








3, 412, 506 





3, 362, 565 











91, 894, 663 | 


89, 863, 530 
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TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1930, BY INDUSTRIES— 


























Continued 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC Divisions 
Number on pay roll Amo So roll (1 ; 
Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish- cent of — cent of 
ments anew change | change 
“Tb30” | May, 1930 | April, 1930} May, 1930 
ones eNnee — = he. roeert 
| 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 4 | 
Wow Pumeee... ......-<.-:2-..--- 1,552 | 377,045 | 368, 181 —2.4 | $8, 908,617 | $8, 636, 486 —3.1 
oO en 3, 562 977, 973 959, 875 —1.9 | 27, 784, 853 | 26, 958, 712 —3.0 
East North Central____-..-------] 3,369 |1, 136, 080 {1, 129, 915 —0.5 | 33, 928, 528 | 33, 507, 377 —1.2 
West North Central. ..........._- 1,215 | 179,484 177,877 | —0.9] 4,684,832 | 4,627, 656 —1.2 
South Atiantie...................| 6s 348, 384 339, 218 —2.6 6, 960, 325 6, 719, 167 —3.5 
East South Central-___-- Seca ea 656 126, 132 122, 291 —3.0 2, 445, 796 2, 322, 179 “—5. 1 
West South Central. -_..........-- 783 107, 514 104, 261 —3.0 2, 570, 313 2, 467, 170 —4.0 
SE 257 31, 073 32, 321 +4.0 898, 315 914, 328 +1.8 
A eee 815 128, 821 128, 626 —(. 2 3, 713, 084 3, 710, 455 —0.1 
All divisions. _____________| 13, 853 |3, 412, 506 |3, 362, 565 (1) 91, 894, 663 | 89, 863, 530 (4) 


























1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

2The rayon industry was surveyed for the first time for the January-February, 1929, comparison, 
the radio industry for the March-April, 1929, comparison, the aircraft, jewelry, and paint and varnish 
industries for the February-March, 1930, comparison, and the rubber goods industry for the March, 
April, 1930, comparison, and, since the data for computing relative numbers are not yet available 
these industries are not included in the bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll totals. The total 
figures for all manufacturing industries given in the text, p. 174, do not include rayon, radio, aircraft, jewelry, 
paint and varnish, or rubber goods. 

3 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 173. 


TABLE 2.—PERCENT OF CHANGE, APRIL TO MAY, 1930—12 GROUPS OF MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


{Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers of 
the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries} 















































Per cent of change Per cent of change 
April to May, April to May, 
1930 1930 
Group Group 
Number| Amount Nymber|Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pav 
roll roll roll roll 
Food and kindred products__-_-- +0. 6 +0.9 || Stone, clay, and glass products -- +0. 6 —0.3 
Textiles and their products ----_- —3.2 —6.0 || Metal products, other than iron 
Iron and steel and their pro- eS eae —2.0 —5.0 
Rs bers Sci ~+1.4 —3.6 || Tobacco products___..._..-.---- +1.4 +6. 4 
Lumber and its products--_---- —1.2 —0.7 || Vehicles for land transportation - +0. 2 —0.9 
Leather and its products_-____--- —3.5 —7. Miscellaneous industries_-----_- —3.1 —2.5 
Paper and printing. ...........- —0.1 —0.2 
Chemicals and allied products. - —8&.6 —4.9 Allindustries__________- —1,6 —2,4 
[177] 
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Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, May, 1930, and May, 1929 


Tue level of employment in manufacturing industries in May, 1930, 
was 11.6 per cent lower than in May, 1929. 

Five industries (ice cream, sugar refining, newspaper printing, chew- 
ing tobacco, and shipbuilding) reported increased employment and 
earnings over the 12-month interval. Slaughtering, cast-iron pipe, 
and petroleum réfining each showed a gain in pay-roll totals in May, 
1930, over May, 1929. 

Tw enty-six industries showed decreases of from 10 to 28.6 per cent 
in employ ment from May, 1929, to May, 1930, the decrease over the 
year interval in a great number of cases being due to the unusually 
high level reached ‘by these industries in May, 1929. 

The outstanding decreases in employment over the year period were 
in pianos, automobiles, tires, carriages, millwork, brass, woolen and 
worsted goods, carpets, brick, agricultural implements, and machine 
tools. The cotton goods industry showed a drop of 13.4 per cent 
in number of employees and the iron and steel industry decreased 6.6 
per cent. 

Decreased employment and earnings were shown in each of the nine 
geographic divisions, the East North Central division showing the 
largest decreases, due chiefly to changed conditions in the automobile 
industry. 
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ndustry lish- [—— cent of | - 
ments | 4 pril change 
1930" May, 1930 April, 1930} May, 1930 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts—Continued. 
Foundry and machine-shop 
RF eercatil iene 1,105 | 266,556 | 259,889 | —2_5 | $8,006, 448 | $7, 618, 775 
MENON i o3 cca 73 29, 150 28, 724 —1.5 666, 133 651, 534 
Machine tools__._...._.-.- asian 154 35, 071 34,060 | ~—2.9] 1,048,833] 1,001, 44s 
Stean: fittings and steam an ' 
Lae Waders sidebl coat ang | Net coetan tid O41, us ou, OD i) Si, ¥od Bid, Buy 
EEE ae a te 136 2, 870 20, 530 —L6 540, 252 531, 71% 
ant th geptucts 1,433 | 204, ten <M ( 4123 @ae 
, eritiwork . . , a8) 
Korstease | 421 29 moe a) 1 Sem ea 1, 178, ton 
and its product. os me =. a) % oa 8, 798, a0 
144 = Ps 1.7 GSA, HH 
Hunts and sheen | ie. 1, hk?) RA6G |) 2a ae 
Paper and 7?) M68) Mee hl! % 3, S88, Soe 
ReSee. | BS) BS) ai] BB) ‘ES 
k and job. 402) 4 1, 94, 25: 
newspapers... hr ss a1) & = Rw IT 
aed preducts| «2 ey gt ee eee OR 
a ae cauess is? win Me) -O4) Lee) Lea 6: 
_ as SREsEE ERE 176 es 10,03 | —41.7 340, 712 bty 
Petroleum refining ........... 81 32; Gham -17) 212) 2 137 
Stone, , amd glass products 1,062 45 127,001 (*') 3,290,765 | 3, 288, 733 
Eetmcianmm—| of] Be] Bel ii] ia] ee 
Se icrbivaintacas-conanmn ----| Ia] mam] mas| —46 wot ost 430, 441 
Ce inkbidnbidhnnpbinndiaonail 143 46, 535 465,475) —23) 1, 182,252) 1, 156, 837 | 
Metal products, other than 
iron and steel... 24 | 90,056) 49,625) () | 1,287,665) 1,221, 644 | 
Stamped and enameled ware . 77 18, 290 17,8500; —25 428, 080 399, 210 | 
B bronze, and copper 
Bi CEE 167 32, 357 31,775; —1L8 850, 365 822, 434 
oy oe 226 555 328 910, 436 839 
Chewing and smoking tobacco se “ “ we - 
pS REE Sen 27 8, 804 8, 753 —1.6 144, 476 142, 433 
Cigars and cigarettes____.._._. 199 50, 661 51,575 | +1.8 765, 960 822, 406 
Vehicles for land transporta- wt hice ecient inten wn 
RO: OE A CE 294 ; , 020, 
Automobiles__...-_......-...- ae set 2 ae 810 +5 12, 063, 473 | 12, 155, 982 
Carriages and wagons___-._--- 53 1, 357 1,324} —2.4 30, 967 30, 357 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad____........-. 455 29, 451 29,1438 |} —1.0 935, 941 922, 093 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-raliroad - ............- 571 | 129,700} 128,421 —1.0] 4,031,714! 3,912,355 
Miscellaneous industries______ 983 | 437,060 | 425,847 (4) 12, 872,496 | 12, 631, 325 
A scentarel tas ce 5 90| 30,630} 28,590} —6. 895, 783, 722 
nery, appa- 
ratus and supplies. ____._._. 211} 199, 858° 278 | —3.8]| 6,196,278} 6,017, 690 
Pianos and organs. _._........ 71 6, 514 6,288 | —3.5 184, 688 181, 216 
Rubber boots and shoes__.____ 11 17, 226 15,649} —9.2 393, 289 358, 874 
Automobile tires___..........-. 43 | 47,804 49,116 | +2.7.| 1,537,129 | 1,585, 890 
Shipbuilding _--..._........_- 92 | 43,707 42,376 | —3.0]| 1,322,954] 1,317,497 
OS RR LEIS 17| 24,463] 23,798| —2.7 504, 840 510, 887 
ne tp EAE LAE ES 5 Silane 37} 14, 2€9 15,6€9 | +9.8 393, 912 436, 920 
Be EE: Aen e 48 10, 277 10,029 | —2.4 342, 679 335, &60 
Winwend vacsoe--] In| itew| igem| +00] scaes| Soc 
and varnishes ?____.._. i 
Rubber ‘other than 
rubber shoes, tires 
PNT. nbdecddtincccene 72{ 15,3820] 15,267| —0.4 385, 335 376, 901 
All industries____....____. 13, 853 jas oes [2 962, ass () | 91,894, 663. | 89, 863, 530 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indy. 
tries, May, 1930, and May, 1929 


Tue level of employment in manufacturing industries in May, 1939 
was 11.6 per cent lower than in May, 1929. 
Five industries (ice cream, sugar refining, newspaper printing, «hey. 
ing tobacco, and shipbuilding) reported increased employmen: an( 
earnings over the 12-month interval. Slaughtering, cast-iron pip. 
and petroleum refining each showed a gain in pay-roll totals in \{ay 
1930, over May, 1929. e 
Twenty-six industries showed decreases of from 10 to 28.6 per cen} 
in employment from May, 1929, to May, 1930, the decrease over the 
yon interval in a great number of cases being due to the unusually 
gh level reached by these industries in May, 1929. 
he outstanding decreases in employment over the year period were 
in pianos, automobiles, tires, carriages, millwork, brass, woolen and 
worsted s, carpets, brick, agricultural implements, and machine 
tools. The cotton goods industry showed a drop of 13.4 per cent 
in number of employees and the iron and steel industry decrease: 6.4 
per cent. 
Decreased employment and earnings were shown in each of the nine 
raphic divisions, the East North Central division showing the 
a decreases, due chiefly to changed conditions in the automobile 
industry. 
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3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC. 
TURING INDUSTRIES, MAY, 1930, WITH MAY, 1929 


of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are 
weighted in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 





















































Per cent of change Per cent of change 

May, 1930 com- May, 1930 com- 

pared with May, pared with May, 

1929 1929 

Industry ae Incustry Peo es ae 
Number} Amount Number} Amount 

on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 

roll roll roll roll 
Food and kindred products_| -—2.7 —2.4 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
Slaughtering and meat I i iin paieronedenan —4.5 —4.8 
| RE —2.0 +0. 3 3 ea aaeeee >: —7.8 —10.8 
Col =... -...-..... —4.5 —7.4 | LTS IT: —5.8 —4.4 
1 We ee +4.1 +4.1 Petroleum refining. -_---_---- —0.2 +1.3 
[, ea ae —1.9 3.1 
Re —4.1 —4.1 — elay, and glass prod- 
Sugar refining, cane- ------- +3. 2 +0. 3 yey ae Nabcheaiiti ake sacle wie a ennegun eae A & —12.0 —16. 2 
aiid ete winnie aireino aces —2.7 —3.8 

Textiles and their products__| —12.3 —20.6 Brick, “tile, and terra cotta_._| —19.0 —24.2 
Col = 5-5 —13.4 —20.3 Pottery - ALY Ae —10.3 —18.0 
Hosiery and knit goods__---_- —8.3 —19.7 GPR iil ic cine oncocaaiatal —8.1 —12.1 
Se inane nccn ween —10.0 —20.4 
Woolen and worsted goods_| —19.8 —2.2 || Metal products, other than 
Carpets and rugs--_-.------ —19.4 —34.7 iron and steel_._...___________ —18. 6 —28. 0 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Stamped and _ enameled 

Gee eee... oe —8, 1 —15.1 PARR SPR —12.1 —20.9 
Clothing, men’s -.-____.----- —10.8 —25.7 Brass, bronze, and copper 
Shirts and collars- ---------- —12.0 —22.3 progugts... .....-....-...4 —21.2 —30.4 
Clothing, women’s -------- —10.7 —17.1 
Millinery and lace goods.._._| -—8.0 —12.1 || Tobaeco NR oe as —1.0 | —4.5 
Chewing and smoking to- 

Iron and steel and their bacco and snuff______.___- +2.2 | +1.4 
es a —10.7 —17.4 Cigars and cigarettes___.___ —1.4 | —5.2 
Iron and steel___........-_- —6.6 —13.1 
Cast-iton pipe.............- —4.6 +0.3 || Vehieles for land transpor- 
Structural ironwork - _------ —5.0 —7.0 _ | ie einen —19.1, —28.6 
Foundry and machine-shop Automobiles _ __....-...---- —26.7 | —30.9 

ah hoc kn eno ea —13.2 —20. 2 Carriages and wagons_____- —22.5| —18.1 
Pees a sc —12.0 — 24.6 Car building and repairing, 
Machine tools. ----.-....--- —17.7 —28. 2 electric-railroad _-_-____--- —5. 2 | —4.5 
Steam fittings and steam Car building and repairing, 
and hot-water agian steam-railroad __...._..-_- —9.4, 13.8 
apparatus__..............] -—13.4 —22.5 
oo ASRS Rane a a —15.9 —24.9 || Miscellaneous industries____- —12.8 —12.7 
Agricultural implements.-_.| —18.7 — 26. 6 

Lumber and its products.__.| —17.8 —20.9 Electrical machinery, ap- 

Lumber, sawmills. -_____.___ —16.9 —17.8 paratus, and supplies_____ —10.9 —9.9 
Lumber, millwork___-_-_-__-- —21.9 —21.6 Pianos and organs__----_-_--- — 2.6 —33. 2 
SS ein aR —17.6 —26.7 Rubber boots and shoes__._| —14.7 — 20.4 

Automobile tires. __._.___-- — 25. 6 —24.8 

Leather and its products___.| -—3.9 —14.1 Shipbuilding ___-........__- +8.7 +12.0 
jo AS —2.7 —5.3 
Boots and shoes -_-_...-.--_- —4.1 —16.7 Allindustries__________- —11.6 —16.4 

Paper and printing _ ________- —0.3 —0.9 
a EE —0.4 —2.0 
Hae cer Ca Sera —5.1 —9.4 

ting, book and job___-- —0.1 —0.4 
Printing, newspapers- ----_- +1.5 +1.3 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—Con. 

New Maumee. ................. —125| —18.4 || West South Central_.........-- —9.3 —9.3 

Middle Atlantic... ............-- —9.2 —13.3 |} Mountain. -......-...-.-.-.--.-- —9.1 —8.0 

East North Central-__......-.-- —17.6 TD BERGE « coniondodpenctnonnacann —13.5 —13.6 

West North Central. _.._.....-- —6.8 —8.1 

South Atlantic. _.............-- —6.2 —8.6 All divisions. -_--_......- —11.6 —16,4 

East South Central... ......-.-- —9.7 —12.2 




















1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 173. 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


PER CAPITA EARNINGS in manufacturing industries in May, 1530, 
were 0.9 per cent lower than in April, 1930, and 5.4 per cent less t!an 
in May, 1929. The per cents of change in per capita earning. jy 
May, 1930, as compared with April, 1930, and May, 1929, for cach 
industry are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4.-COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURIi\(; 
INDUSTRIES, MAY, 1930, WITH APRIL, 1930, AND MAY, 1929 


Per cent cf change Per cent of change 
May, 1930, com- May, 1956, com- 
pared with— pared wit): 

Industry Industry 
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1 No change. ? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries 


TaBLeE 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, froin 
January, 1923, to May, 1930, together with average indexes for eacli 
of the years 1923 to 1929, inclusive. 

Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number 0! 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufactur 
ing industries surveyed by. the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in ea: |: 
of the 12 groups of industries, and also general indexes for the co- 
bined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for May, 1929, aii 
for March, April, and May, 1930. 

In computing the general indexes and the group indexes the ind: 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the impor- 
tance of the industries. 
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—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 


5. 
= MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO MAY, 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 






































Employment Pay-roll total 
Month l ers ~ : at 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929} 1930 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926} 1927 | 1928 1929! 1930 
—_——— — ——_— —— | - .-——__ -— _ _—_ —————— | —————— | —_—_——_—_——— toe! ae _— + ——EE 
January ------ 106. 6|103. 8] 97. 9|100. 4! 97. 3) 91. 6) 95.2) 90.2! 95.8] 98. 6) 93.9) 98.0] 94.9) 89.6) 94.5) 87.6 
February ----| 108. 4/105. 1] 99. 7/101. 5) 99.0) 93.0) 97.4) 90.3) 99. 4/103. 8) 99. 3/102. 2:100. 6) 93. 9)101. 8) 90.7 
March. .-----| 110. 8)104. 9/100. 4/102. 0} 99. 5) 93.7) 98.6) 89.8) 104. 7/103. 3|100. 8|103. 4/102. 0} 95. 2;103.9) 90. 8 
April...-.-<-- 110. 8/102. 8) 100. 2)101. 0} 98. 6) 93.3) 99.1) 89.1) 105. 7|101. 1) 98. 3/101. 5100. 8} 93. 8104. 6] 89.8 
ae. ....csae 110. 8} 98. 8} 98. 9) 99. 8) 97. 6) 93.0) 99.2) -87. 7} 109. 4) 96. 5) 98. 5) 99. 8) 99.8) 94. 1)104.8] 87.6 
Sam, .-<uebae 110. 9} 95. 6} 98.0} 99.3) 97.0} 93. 1] 98. 8}_.___- 109. 3} 90. 8} 95. 7) 99. 7) 97. 4) 94. 2/102. 8|______ 
Sune... cng 109. 2} 92. 3) 97. 2) 97.7) 9.0) $2. 2) 98. 2}_-___- 104. 3) 84. 3} 93. 5} 95. 2) 93.0) 91. 2) 98. 2). “ 
August_...---] 108. 5} 92. 5| 97.8) 98.7) 95.1! 93. 6) 98. 6)-.___- 103. 7} 87. 2) 95. 4) 98. 7) 95. 0} 94. 2/102. 1]. ____ 
september. .-| 108. 6) 94. 3) 98. 9)100. 3) 95. 8) 95. 0} 99. 3)_____- 104. 4) 89.8) 94. 4) 99.3) 94. 1] 95. 4/102. 6)______ 
Oetober------ 108. 1} 95. 6/100. 4/100. 7) 95. 3) 95. 9) 98. 3)______ 106. 8| 92. 4/100. 4/102. 9| 95. 2} 99. 0)102. 3]/_____. 
November. ..| 107. 4} 95. 5|100. 7) 99. 5) 93. 5| 95. 4) 94. 8)______ 105. 4! 91. 4|100. 4) 99. 6| 91. 6) 96.1) 95. 1/_.____ 
December...-| 105. 4| 97. 3/100. 8} 98. 9} 92. 6) 95. 5) 91. 9)_____- 103. 2} 95. 7/101. 6} 99. 8} 93. 2) 97. 7) 92. O]_.___- 
Average__| 108, 8} 98,2 #9. 2/100. 0 96,4) 93,8) 97.5 “aeaies 104, 3) 94.6 #7. 7/100. 96, 5| 94. 5|100, 4) | 89,3 


























1 Average for 5 months. 


Following Table 6 is a series of graphs, made from index numbers, 
showing clearly the course of employment for January, February, 
March, April, and May, 1930, and for each month of 1929. The 
first chart represents the 54 separate industries combined and shows 
the course of pay-roill totals as well as the course of employment for 
each month of the years 1926 to 1929, inclusive, and for January, 
February, March, April, and May, 1930, and following this presenta- 
tion are charts showing the trend of employment alone through each 
month of 1929 and January, February, March, April, and May, 1930, 
in each separate industry. 


TABLE 6.—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, MAY, 1929, AND MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 





















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1929 1930 1929 1930 
May | March} April | May May | March} April | May 
General index___________- Ret 99. 2 89.8 89. 1 87.7} 104.8 90. 8 89.8 87.6 
Food and kindred products____. : 96.9 94.8 93.7 94.3 100.4 97.2 97.1 98. 0 
— and meat packing _ - 97.8 97.8 95. 2 95.8 99. 6 99.0 98. 8 99.9 
Co SRA: SIGE cays ee -| 84.2 86. 2 83.3 80. 4 87.3 88. 0 85. 1 80.8 
ES RE ag ae a ac 93.8 80. 5 86. 2 97. 6 95. 4 78.8 87.2 99.3 
jf Fe NR oe 96. 8 100. 0 95. 9 95.0 101.3 104. 9 100. 7 98. 2 
| RRS rp ae 102. 0 97.0 97.3 97.8 104. 7 99. 2 100. 0 100. 4 
Sugar refining, cane_-_-_-.-___---- 94. 4 93. 8 94.8 97.4} 102.5} 100.4 94.0 102.8 
Textiles and their products______- 97.9 90. 8 88.7 85. 9 98. 5 88. 8 83. 2 78.2 

Se AR ae 96. 9 87.7 86.9 83.9 97.5 82.7 82. 2 77.7 
Hosiery and knit goods_____.___-- 98.0 91.2 ‘91.0 89.9} 105.4 94. 2 90. 8 84.6 
_ 5 aif GS aa ei 99. 2 97.1 95. 3 89.3 | 105.i 98. 1 92.8 83.7 
WwW m and worsted goods- ----_-- 97.4 78.8 73.7 78. 1 99. 7 72.9 67.1 76. 6 
Carpets and rugs................- 107.6 96. 6 95. 0 86.7 | 102.8 81.8 77.6 67.1 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____. 103. 1 99.8 98. 0 94.8] 106.5 | 100.6 96. 3 90. 4 
Clot ESS 88.1 86. 8 81.9 78. 6 82.6 79.0 67.2 61.4 
Shirts and collars__..............- 92. 6 89.3 86. 9 81.5 87.4 81.3 76. 8 67. 9- 
Clothing, women’s__........._... 110.7 | 106.3} 103.8 98.9 | 104.6] 109.9 97.5 86.7 

illinery and lace goods. ....-._- 97.3 99.9 97.7 89.5 95.6 | 101.9 97.6 84.0 
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. TasLe 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACT, RING 


INDUSTRIES, MAY, 1929, AND MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1930—Continue | 
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Force Employed and Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in May, 1930 

eN THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND TEN establishments in 54 manu- 
‘acturing industries reported in May as to force employed and working 
“ime of employees. Twenty-nine per cent of the establishments had a 
{ull normal force of employees, 70 per cent were working with reduced 
forces, and 1 per cent were idle; employees in 68 per cent of the estab- 
lishments were working full time and employees in 31 per cent were 
working part time. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 85 per cent of a full 
normal force of employees who were working an average of 94 per cent 
of full time; these percentages indicate a decrease of 2 per cent in aver- 
age force with no change in average working time from April to May. 
TABLE 7--PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES IN MAY, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED BY 
EMPLOYEES 


















































Operating establishments only 
ee Per oof henieas 
ments establish- 
reporting mentsin | percent| Percentof | Average 
which em-| offull | establishments |per cent of 
Industry ployees time |operating with—!fy}) normal 
worked worked force em- 
by em- ployed in 
pemees establish- 
in estab- ments 
Total | Per Full | Part jlishments Full Part operating 
num- | cent time | ti - | normal | normal 
ber | idle ime | operating! ‘force | force 
Food and kindred products-_-_-____- 1, 661 (‘) 84 16 97 37 63 87 
Slaughtering and meat packing....| 177 |.....- 84 16 99 38 62 89 
ConfQQunetal ss ddeos occe cs. oc ee 256} (4) 54 46 90 6 94 67 
100 CYMMiricinecdos5<. ct cdc cc eee Se Wiens is 88 12 98 27 73 83 
Figg. iia sane dees = cooneins 310 1 82 17 97 37 62 87 
Bakigt 5 Wiiecceuidet.4s Jodn<2 5. OFF Fou! 95 5 99 52 48 06 
Sugar refining, cane._......._..---.- BE Sines | 91 9 99 45 55 98 
Textiles and their products._______- 1, 783 2 60 38 91 27 71 82 
Cottoniiieewewes.<5-4.0%......- 447 2 48 50 88 21 77 81 
Hosiery and knit goods.._.......-_- 293 2 61 37 90 22 76 84 
Silk Qe 242 2 | 74 24 95 35 64 87 
Woolen and worsted goods- --____-- 175 21} 59 39 89 10 89 73 
Carpet aeeeee 40... -...2-...... yeaa 38 €3 82 17 83 73 
Dyeing and finishing. _.........__- 101 1 48 51 89 24 75 &3 
Clothing, men’s_._....-- BF 7 gemeee 2 211 4 €4 32 93 39 57 82 
Shirts and collars.............._.-. 80 1 58 41 92 44 55 88 
Clothing, Women’s_._...........--- 145 1 {| 79 19 98 40 § 93 
Millinery and lace goods_.-_--_--_-- 6S fic... 29 95 28 72 83 
iron and steel, and their products _| 1, 797 1]; 53} 46 90 24 76 88 
rou Sinise 168 3h 6 8 36 91 18 79 92 
Cagis eg occ ccee 38 3 || 39 58 77 & 89 73 
Structural ironwork -.......--...-- 168 i5.5.<. | 69 31 95 28 72 91 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- | 
COG ca cece 1,016 (1) }} 55 44 91 22 78 85 
HasQ@M ti Yankees 25| 75 84 13 88 78 
i se Se RESTS ; 44 56 90 42 58 99 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus.....___- 102} 1 | 38| 61 86 32 67 81 
SCO a a ee ce 107 2 43 55 86 21 77 87 
Lumber and its products.._______- 1, 165 1; 8&7 41 91 19 79 76 
Lumber, sawmills_............____ 538 2i| 74 24 95 22 75 77 
Lumber, millwork._._............- 281 ij; 51] 48 91 15 x4 76 
Fur. ks... 346] @) || 38] 62 85 18 82 74 
Leather, and tts products._..__.___- 396 1|, 69| 30 93 31 68 88 
Leen... 13} 1] 83] 16 98 30 70 83 
Boots and shoes... ... eS a 274 1 | 62 36 91 32 67 90 
Paper and printing..........._____- 1,015 | () 86) 14 ox 48 52 97 
i: ll (“wT 160 3 76| 21 96 34 63 98 
phe 0 SUS SES 0 Bic 58 42 94 27 73 87 
Printing, book and job............ 346 |...... 92 8 99 47 E 98 
Printing, newspapers.............- 350 |...... | 96 4 100 64 36 102 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYEDIN MANUFACTURIy; 
INDUSTRIES IN MAY, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORK») ‘BY 
EMPLOY EES—Continued 
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Operating establishments onl) 
| 
Establish- | Per ont of Pua 
ments establish- 
reporting || mentsin | Per cent eae of | Average 
which em- of full | establishments |... cent of 
Industry | ployees time |operating with— ful! normal 
| worked worked | force em- 
by em- | ployed jr 
So ee — ee! establish. 
in estab- ments 
Total | Per | Full | Part jlishments Full Part Pero 
num-j| cent | time time | oneratin normal | normal | "! Ing 
ber | idle || peraling! force | force | 
Chemicals and allied products_____|_ 291 3] 85| 12 99 eS). wi 
ean calamities | n7| 38 | gs| 9 100 30;  ¢7| 
oo. ... SSS ee | 135 3]; 79 19 99 13 | 84 | 
Petroleum refining.___.........._-- yy eee | eer 100 23 | 77 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products.___.| 855| 6&| 7%] 19 6 s; 7] 

GRRL AL a SMS is a aaa ee 85 1} 98 1 100 18 81 | 
Brick, tile and terra cotta_._.....-- 557 Wie 19 95 20 73 | 
I cS ta icibll ig ean sbcresjnpe icine 102 1 62 37 92 38 61 | 

RETR SR Tet We one any age 111 4 82 14 97 32 

Metal ucts, other than iron 
iil o.d hs tinaihinathndippaqedes 208 1 59 40 93 26 
Stamped and enamel ware-_-_-_--..- 66 2] 62] 36 93 26 
Brass, bronze, and copper products.|; 14 1 57 42 92 26 
Tobacco products____.____...._..__- 204 1 57 | 42 91 37 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and | 

SE IRON OTE Re 63 38 96 42 

Cigars and cigarettes __._........-- 180 1 56 43 90 36 

Vehicles for land transportation ___| 1,117 | (‘) 68 32 96 22 
I i Unwin tnw i ances od . & Seer 67 33 95 33 
Carriages and wagons---_____..___. 48 | 4 58 38 O44 10 
Car building and repairing, elec- | 

eg ane hii RACE I 349 |... 9} 9 99 36 
Car building and repairing, steam- 

PI ino Coebnicntaccdencoeucacu 529 | aaa 54 46 93 10 

Miscellaneous industries______._____ 418 | (1) 63 37 oF 31 
Agriculturalimplements__._....._. iy eae 52 48 91 35 - 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

SN ERA EE 168 j...... 64} 36 94 30 A 
Pianos and organs___.._......_____ ys ea 42} 58 87 7 E 
Rubber boots and shoes__.._._____ 8] 13 63 | 25 97 25 V 
Automobile tires_...........-...-- ft Seas 63| 37 95 29 8 
CIEE. 4i...-.5.-.-.--... 69 |... .-. | 90} 10 99 49 - 

All industries_______._..._____. ‘10, 910 1]| 68} 31 4 29 - 

i i j 














1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
2. Employment in Coal Mining in May, 1930 
MPLOYMENT in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coal 


combined—showed an increase of 0.2 per cent in May as com- 
pared with April, and pay-roll totals increased 7.2 per cent. 

The 1,529 mines reported had in May 307,529 employees whose 

earnings in one week were $7,736,465. 


Anthracite 


IN ANTHRACITE mining in May there was an increase of 11.5 per cent 
in employment as compared with April, and an increase of 31.7 per 
cent in pay-roll totals. 

Employment in May, 1930, was 9.5 per cent lower than in May, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 0.2 per cent smaller.’ 





¢ For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 200. 
[192] 
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All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 
Atlantic geographic division. The details for April and May are 
shown in Table 1. 


TasLE 1—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN APRIL AND MAY, 1930 








—_—_ ? ' r 








r : Be Amount of pay roll | 
Number on pay roll | ie | (1 week) Per 
Geographie division 3) PREM eC, ces Dene Of 
| | change | change 
| April, 1990 | May, 1930 | | April, 1930 | May, 1930 | 
i | | SERGE carat 
Middle Atlantie!___.______- 153 86, 817 | 96, 761 | +11. 5 | $2, 412, 039 | $3,175,815 | +31.7 








1 See footnote 5, p. 173. 
Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mining decreased 4.2 per cent in 
May as compared with April, and pay-roll totals decreased 5.1 per 
cent, as shown by reports from 1,376 mines, in which there were, in 
May, 210,768 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$4,560,650. 

Employment in May, 1930, was 6.4 per cent lower than in May, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 15.7 per cent smaller.’ 

Details for each geographic division, except the New England divi- 
sion, for which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN APRIL AND MAY, 1930 









































3 Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll a (1 week) Per 
Geographic division ! Mines cent of cent of 
change change 
April, 1930 | May, 1930 | April, 1930 | May, 1930 
Middle Atlantic..........___. 406 64, 864 62,719 | —3.3 | $1, 503,592 | $1,418, 420 —5.7 
East North Central______.____ 183 30, 753 27,707 | -—9.9 639, 745 585, 610 —8.5 
West North Central_....____- 57 4, 953 4, 631 —6.5 102, 674 79, 588 —22. 5 
South Atlantic... ..........-- 337 56, 371 56, 341 —0.1 | 1,237,800 | 1,216, 933 —1.7 
East South Central_.._..----- 238 44, 859 43, 561 —2.9 879, 165 863, 573 —1.8 
West South Central ---_-.-.-_- 30 1, 998 2, 021 +1.2 42, 740 36, 455 —14.7 
Mountain. ........- CE eae Mae 115 14, 614 12,303 | —15.8 356, 418 318,372 | —10.7 
POC oe a ie kn nee 10 1, 538 1,485 | -—3.4 43, 685 41,699 —4.5 
All divisions__________- 1, 376 219, 950 210,768 | —4.2| 4,805, 81% | 4,560,650 | —5.1 








' See footnotes 5 to 12, p. 173. 


3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in May, 1930 


TALLIFEROUS mines in May showed a decrease in employ- 
ment of 2.0 per cent as compared with April, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 3.1 per cent. The 351 mines covered had in May 
‘ employees, whose combined earnings in one week were 
1,603,032. : 
Emplo ent in May, 1930, was 13.2 per cent lower than in May, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 18.2 per cent lower.’ : 
Details for each geographic division from which metalliferous 
mining is reported are shown in the following table: 





° For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 200. 
[193] 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL MFrfraj, 
LIFEROUS MINES IN APRIL AND MAY, 1930 



































Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll Per (1 week) ras 

Geographic division ! Mines ct nt of 
change | Change 

April, 1930 | May, 1930 April, 1930 | May, 1930 | 
Middle Atlantic.........----- 6 1, 052 1,073 | +2.0 $31, 224 $31,364) 44, 
East North Central____..----- 41 11, 164 11,0386 | —1.1 292, 207 286, 425 | 29 
West North Central_____.-_-- 54 6, 888 7,438 | +8.0 220, 088 235,630 | +7) 
East South Central______...-- 14 3, 486 3,499 | +0.4 76, 202 77,205 | +14 
West South Central_-___-...-- 70 3, 280 3,411 | +4.0 82, 220 85,327 | +38 
I er 134 26, 841 25, 180 —6.2 856, 853 796, 989 | 7.9 
ee seg re 5 i 32 2, 985 2, 971 —0.5 95, 826 90,002; -+4 | 
All divisions __________- 351 55, 696 54,668 | —2.0) 1,654,620 | 1, 603, 032 | 3.1 

| 








1 See footnotes 5 to 12, p. 173. 
4. Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in May, 
1930 


| Pop regent T and pay-roll totals in this industrial group as a 
whole increased 3.9 per cent and 5.6 per cent, respectively, in 
May as compared with April. The 747 establishments covered 
reported 39,105 employees in May, whose combined earnings in one 
week were $1,028,502. 

Employment in May, 1930, was 12.8 per cent lower than in Muay, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 15.8 per cent smaller.* 

Details for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN APRIL AND MAY, 1930 























Amount of pay roll | 

Estab- Number on pay roll or (1 week) “ 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of cent of 
ments change change 

April, 1980 | May, 1930 Apri-, 1930} May, 1930 

New Bae . s.... 555. -.40-, 108 4, 672 4,943 | +5.8 $140, 289 $147, 181 +49 
Middle Atlantic. -._._-...-..- 116 6, 816 7,311 | +7.3 185, 572 206, 584 11.3 
East North Central___._...--- 223 10, 230 10,523 | +2.9 302, 623 324, 383 7.2 
West North Central--...--..- 75 2, 694 2,713 | +0.7 68, 772 70, 283 29 
South Atlantic. _............- 95 5, 873 6,230 | +6.1 117, 703 120, 238 2.2 
East South Central___-.-___-- 59 2, 944 3,067 | +4.2 46, 897 50, 995 8.7 
West South Central --__-_-_.__-- 38 3, 005 2,960 | —1.5 73, 570 71, 332 0 
DROUIN ie iii cob ss ee 7 120 125 | +4.2 3, 488 3, 336 1.4 
Pia 6 Citak nck edosceu: 31 1, 273 1,23] —3.1 35, 414 34, 170 3.5 
All divisions__-____.___- 747 37, 627 39,105 | +3.9 974,328 | 1,028, 562 56 


























1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 173. 


5. Employment in Crude Petroleum Production in May, 19:0 


A’ INCREASE of 3.4 per cent in employment in May over A)»''il 
and a decrease of 1.4 per cent in pay-roll totals were shown )y 
Ps received from 176 crude petroleum producing compani:s. 
These companies had in May 22,278 employees whose combined ex: 1- 
ings in one week were $786,147. 

As data for this industry were not collected for the months prior to 
Henig 1930, no comparison over the year interval is available xt 
this time. 





* For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 200. 
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Details for each geographic division except New England are shown 
in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CRUDE 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTION COMPANIES IN APRIL AND MAY, 1930 


























| | ow Amount of pay roll 
Number on 
| Estab- | — oo | Per (1 week) | Per 
Geographic division ! lish- | CS” ; EES Ee 
| ments | | change | change 
April, 1930 | May, 1930 | April, 1930 | May, 1930 
neni a ae es ee EP aia Rta: aera 
Middle Atlantic... --...-.---.| 17 | 815 803 | —1.5 $22,708 | $22,356; —1.6 
bast North Central. ......__- 3 | 47 40 | —14.9 1, 501 | 1,552! +3.4 
West North Central --_-------- 5 | 120 1i3; —5.8 3, 665 3, 724 +1.6 
Sent A oe ayo - 5 6 | 567 585 | +3.2 16, 978 17,104 | +0.7 
Fast South Central......___- 2 257 260 | +1.2 6, 527 6,620! +1.4 
West South Central... _------ 101 | 17, 423 18,220; +4.6 649, 679 642, 401 —1.1 
RUNING isos oe den erence =e 12 | 254 250 | —1.6 8, 931 | 8, 889 —0.5 
Salle 2000 Gee... 2... 2 30 | 2, 072 2,007 | —3.1] . 87,155 | 83, 501 —4.2 
All divisioms_____-__--_-- 176 | 21, 555 22,278 | +3.4 797, 144 786, 147 | —1,4 
| 
| 




















1See footnotes 5 to 12, p. 173. 


6. Employment in Public Utilities in May, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in 10,850 establishments—telephone and tele- 
graph companies, power, light, and water companies, and electric 
railroads combined—increased 1.3 per cent in May as compared with 
April, and pay-roll totals increased 0.3 per cent. These establish- 
ments had in May 767,907 employees whose combined earnings in 
one week were $23,075,077. 
Employment in public utilities was 0.3 per cent lower in May, 1930, 


‘than in May, 1929, while pay-roll totals were 1.9 per cent oe: 


Data for the three groups into which public utilities have been 


separated follow. 
Telephone and Telegraph 


EMPLOYMENT in telephone and telegraph companies was 0.8 per cent 
higher in May than in April, and pay-roll totals were 0.2 per cent 
lower. The 7,456 establishments reporting had in May 351,657 
employees, whose combined earnings in one week were $9;927,607. 

Employment in May, 1930, was 0.7 per cent below the level of May, 
1929, but pay-roll totals were 3.8 per cent higher in May, 1930, than 
in May, 1929." 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1930 
































| A tofy 

Estab-| Number on pay roll Per ae aks roll Per 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of cent of 
ments | 4 pril, 1930 | May, 1930 | ©2898 | 4 pril, 1930 | May, 1930 | “P8nge 
New Englemd................ 572 29, 119 29,712} +2.0| $866,595 | $881,187| +1.7 
Middle Atlantic.............. 1, 216 111, 682 113,390 | +1.5 | 3,528,049] 3,552,115 +0.7 
East North Central__....____- 1, 249 79, 150 79,650 | +0.6 | 2,186,169 | 2, 185,004 —0.1 
West North Central_..._..._- 1, 252 32, 130 32,616 | +1.5 790, 703 —0.1 
South Atlantic. _.......__.... 542 23, 301 23,362 | +0.3 614, 481 610, 995 —0.6 
East South Central... ..____- 589 11, 933 11,919| —O1 260, 736 258, 571 —0.8 
West South Central._.._____- 664 20, 058 19,999 | —0.3 455, 627 443, 497 —27 
o,f aaa 478 8, 016 8,174 | +20 200, 436 197, 376 —1.5 
eee 894 33, 616 32,835 | —2.3] 1,046,492| 1,008,808; -—3.6 
All divisions___.______- 7, 456 349, 005 351,657 | +€.8 | 9,949,288 | 9, 927,607 —0.2 














1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 173. 
* For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 200. 
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Power, Light, and Water 


EMPLOYMENT in power, light, and water plants was 2.7 pe: 
greater in May than in April and pay-roll totals were 1.9 pe: 


The 2,916 establishments reporting had in May 2), 


employees whose combined earnings in one week were $8,171 ,51( 


Emplo 


1929, and pay-roll totals were 6.5 per cent greater.* 
Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 


Cent 
cent 


O07 


ment in May, 1930, was 5.1 per cent higher than in \{,y 


TaBLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN7TIC\; 
POWER, LIGHT, AND WATER COMPANIES IN APRIL AND MAY, 1930 ‘ 


























Amount of pay roll (1 
N n 1] 

Estab- umber on pay ro Per week) Ses 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of |_ S ent of 
ments change j CNange 

April, 1930 | May, 1930 April, 1930 | May, 1930 . 
2 | Sea 234 21, 251 21,752} +2.4 $687, 895 $703, 187 199 
Middle Atlantic___..........- 354 65, 458 67,611 | +3.3 | 2,134,771 | 2, 180,991 +29 
East North Central ----.-.---- 485 57, 096 68,015 | +1.6)| 1,939,477 1,964, 14s 113 
West North Central_--____-__- 404 28, 043 28,972| +3.3 823, 263 842, 632 19 4 
South Atlantic_-_-_.-...-.._-- 259 23, 815 24,067; +1.1 715, 661 728, 133 +19 
East South Central_-___.___.-- 173 7, 456 8,039 | +7.8 189, 960 193,635 | +19 
West South Central. ..._.._-- 563 18, 541 18,818 | +15 499, 807 517, 325 13 5 
ids Badeis cesses 122 5, 874 6,122} +42 179, 431 189, 817 +5,8 
eS ERS SRR Tee Sa 322 25, 110 26,111; +40 851, 518 856,642 +0) 6 
All divisions__________- 2, 916 252, 644 259,507 | +2.7 | 8,021,783 | 8,171,510 +19 




















| 
| 
| 


1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 173. 
Electric Railroads 

EMPLOYMENT in the operation and maintenance of electric railroads, 
exclusive of car shops, remained practically unchanged from April to 
May, while pay-roll totals decreased 1.1 per cent. “Phe 478 establish- 
ments reporting had in May 156,743 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $4,975,960. 

A comparison of employment and earnings in this group over the 
year period shows a drop of 5.2 and 5.0 per cent, respectively, in the 
two items.*_ 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN THE (©)!'FR- 























ATION AND MAINTENANCE OF IDENTICAL ELECTRIC BRAILROADS IN (A! RIL 
AND MAY, 19301 
| 
| Amount of pay roll 
| seit: Number on pay roll ver (i weak) - 
Geographic division ? lish- _| eent of ___| cent of 
ments change | change 
April, 1980 | May, 1930 April, 1980 | May, 1930 | 
Now #egienda. .......... 2. 49 14, 259 14,656 | +28 $519, 943 $528, 869 | 1.7 
Middle Atlantic.............- lll 39, 174 39,983 | +21) 1,227,913 1,250, 238 8 
East North Central______.._. 105 49, 502 48,598 | -—1.8) 1,701,333 | 1,614, 508 
West North Central__-._.___- 62 14, 884 14,838 | —0.3 454, 960 456, } 
South Atlantic --_....._.....- 52 8,926 8,842 | —0.9 245, 608 244, 115 fi 
East South Central__......_.. 1l 3, 986 4,057 | +1.8 108, 697 110, 373 
West South Central______.__. 37 6, 110 5,987 | —2.0 157, 787 157, 701 1 
BAMGNR sk sc is. 14 2, 2,393 | +03 64, 305 65, 520 J 
WG 5 de bauhth es oncghalctace 37 17, 479 17,389 | —0.5 552, 949 548, 096 0.9 
All divisions___..__.___ 478 156, 706 156, 743 +() | 6,033,495 | 4,975,960 1.1 























ae ne car building and repairing, electric railroads, see vehicles group, manufacturing indu~''\s, 
Pp. 174, et seq. 

2 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 173. 

* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


« For indexes ofemployment and pay-roll totals, see p. 200. 
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7, Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in May, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in 9,172 establishments—wholesale and retail 

trade combined—showed a decrease of 0.5 per cent in May as 
compared with April, and a decrease of 0.3 per cent in pay-roll totals. 
These establishments had in May 313,310 employees, whose combined 
earnings in one week were $7,991,779. 


Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT and pay-roll totals in wholesale trade alone decreased 
0.5 per cent in May as compared with April. The 2,154 establish- 
ments reporting had in May 67,410 employees and pay-roll totals of 
$2,127,072. 

Employment in May, 1930, was 2.2 per cent lower than in May, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 1.6. per cent lower.’ 


Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TasLE 1--COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1930 








| Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 


























Estab- Per | (1 week) | Per 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of | cent of 
ments change | | change 
April, 1930 | May, 1930 | April, 1930 | May, 1930 | 
New England... .........-.--- 175 3, 910 3, 971 +L6 $113, 813 $113,750; —0O1 
Middle Atlantic__.........--- 368 10, 127 10, 148 +0. 2 326, 398 326,186 | —0.1 
East North Central_____....-- 292 13, 775 13, 733 —0.3 443, 914 444,441; +01 
West North Central_........- 272 14, 832 14, 499 —2.2 444, 789 439,647; —L2 
South Atlantic_.........-...- 294 4, 359 4300! —1.4| 131,493| 130,277| —0.9 
East South Central__......... 72 1, 894 1,866 | —L5 55, 397 54, 562 —L5 
West South Central-__._...__- 265 6, 150 6, 050 —1.6 186, 238 183, 917 —12 
jp EERIE ERE Ree Gan 78 1, 791 1, 825 +1.9 62, 032 62, 524 +0. 8 
POG siete enh ckawn 338 10, 893 11, 018 +11 373, 525 371, 778 —0. 5 
All divisions____.______. 2, 154 67, 731 67, 410 | —0.5 | 2, 137,599 | 2,127, 072 | —0,6 
i j 











1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 173. 
Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in retail trade decreased 0.6 per cent in May and 
pay-roll totals decreased 0.2 per cent. These decreases were owing 
in part to the release of some of the employees engaged for the Easter 
trade in April. 

The 7,018 establishments from which reports were received had in 
May 245,900 employees whose earnings in one week were $5,864,707. 

Employment in May, 1930, was 0.6 per cent lower than in May, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 0.2 per cent greater.* 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 





* For inJexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 200. 
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TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDE: 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1930 








Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Number on pay roll (1 week) 


Geographic division ! lish- 








April, 1930 | May, 1930 April, 1930 | May, 1930 





$315, 336 $313, 433 
1, 253,150 | 1, 260, 442 
1, 865, 810 | 1, 902, 3x2 

474, 437 463, 233 
472, 948 459, 146 
164, 289 160, 865 
232, 200 223, 835 
78, 082 80, 313 
1,019,179 | 1,001,055 


5, 876,431 | 5, 864, 707 


New England 13, 112 
Middle Atlantic 49, 177 
74, 266 


t 








I+1LLtiitt 
mom 9900 $9 bo © 
@| ABISCHNWAADW 


1, 730 
7,018 | 247,280 | 245, 900 




















1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 173. 


8. Employment in Hotels in May, 1930 


| Hpciiarnte pelt in hotels decreased 2.1 per cent in May as 
compared with April, and pay-roll totals decreased 1.9 per cent, 
The 2,018 hotels for which reports were received had in May 16! 235 
employees whose earnings in one week were $2,765,477. 

ive of the nine geographic divisions showed decreased employ- 
ment in May; the closing season of winter-resort hotels especially 
was reflected in decreased employment of 23.5 per cent in the South 
Atlantic geographic division, and small declines in the South Central 
divisions. he New England, Middle Atlantic, and North Central 
divisions reported increased pay-roll totals as well as increased em- 
ployment. 

Employment in May, 1930, was 0.1 per cent less than in May, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 0.5 per cent smaller.’ 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number «| 
employees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be inter- 
preted as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The juv- 
roll totals here reported are cash payments only, with no regzaii! to 
the value of board or room furnished employees, and of course no 
satisfactory estimate can be made of additional recompense in the 
way of tips. The additions to the money wages granted vary greiitly, 
not only among localities but among hotels in one locality and among 
employees in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and 
recom, others are given board only for one, two, or three meals, while 
the division of tips is made in many ways. 

Per capita earnings are further reduced by the considerable am«uit 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and }):!- 
quets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the ible 
following. 








¢ For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 200, 


Cd 
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{PARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS 
































vad IN APRIL AND MAY, 1930 
———— a Oa——— : i 
Estab-| Number on pay roll ees | came pe! ng roll iaie 
Geographie division ! BR ee See eer es MONS ee contol 
| ments | 4 pril, 1930 | May, 1930 | C4"8€| 4 pril, 1930 | May, 1930 | Change 
New England....--------. 118 | 8, 439 8, 716 | +3.3| $141,196 | $145,458 | +3.0 
Middle Atlantic. ----------- : 396 | 51, 487 51,942 | +0.9 947, 776 951, 138 40.4 
Kast North SES cin tw vest 385 | 35, 102 35, 834 | +2.1 630, 205 636, 190 +0.9 
West North Central_-__.__-. 215 13, 450 13,648} +1.4| 198,619|  200,962/ 41.2 
south Atlanti¢...._--.........] 194 18, 186 13,908 | —23. 5 265, 763 206, 234 | —22.4 
Fast South Central.__--.-.... 73 | 5, 951 5,765 | —3.1 78, 150 74,107| —5.2 
West South Central. -.--.-..-- 152 | 9, 613 9,415 | —2.1 130, 633 | 132, 351 +1.3 
Mountain. .---------------- 114 3, 925 8,887 | —1.0 67, 163 | 66, 918 —0.4 
Pacific. ..--------------- ------ 371 | 18, 564 | 18,120 | —2.4 360, 730 | 352, 119 24 
All divisions --_------ 2, 018 | 164, 726 | 161, 235 —2.1 2, 820,235 | 2,765,477 | -—1.9 





ee 


1See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 173. 
9. Employment in Canning and Preserving in May, 1930 


ANNING and preserving establishments reported a decrease of 
12.2 per cent in employment in May as compared with April 
and a decrease of 7.8 per cent in pay-roll totals. Increases in em- 
ployment were shown in six of the nine geographic divisions but the 
seasonal decrease in the Pacific division coupled with smaller declines 
in the South Atlantic and East South Central geographic divisions 
resulted in a decrease in the combined total. 
Reports were received from 726 establishments having in May 
34,879 employees and pay-roll totals in one week of $646,223. 
Employment in May, 1930, was 6.0 per cent higher than in May, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 6.0 per cent smaller.’ 
Details by geographic divisions are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1930 



































| Estab- | Number on pay roll Per re - Per 
Geographic division ! | lish- cent of cent of 
| ments | 4 pril, 1930 | May, 1930 | “®®"e/ 4 pril, 1930| May, 1930 | “Bange 
New England. ..........--.-- a | 1, 659 2,443 | +47.3 $25, 628 $38,042 | +48.4 
Middle Atlantic... ._.......-- 76 7,718 7,814| +1.2 166, 234 164,933 | —0.8 
East North Central.___- lead 190 5, 747 6,027} +4.9 108, 621 118,711} +9.3 
West North Central. _-_- sade 39 909 995 | +9.5 17, 079 19,401 | +13.6 
South Atlantic. ___....___..-- 80 2, 559 2,336 | —8.7 28, 139 29,711| +5.6 
East South Central_______.__- 22 753 611 | —18.9 10, 333 9,913 | —4.1 
West South Central ___._....- 29 1, 373 1,425 | +3.8 16, 413 15,841 | —3.5 
a 38 735 787 7.1 21,714 22,889} +5.4 
Paci. cc siliicadatneecte sss. a 18, 259 12,441 | —31.9 306, 750 226,782 | —26.1 
All divisions. __.______. 726 | 39, 712 34,879 | —12.2 700, 911 646, 223 | 7.8 

















See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 173. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals—Mining, Quarry- 
ing, Public Utilities, Trade, Hotels, and Canning 3 


6 following table shows the index numbers of employment 
and pay-roll totals for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metallifer- 
ous mining, quarrying, telephone and telegraph companies, power- 
light-water plants, electric railroads, wholesale and retail trade, 
hotels, and canning and preserving, from January, 1929, to May, 
1930, with the monthly average for 1929 as 100. - 





* For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 200. 
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mpioyment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


1i£ monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to 
April, 1930, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having 


Y 


hymbers published in Table 1. 


erating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index 
These index numbers are con- 


;ructed from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
‘on, using the monthly average for 1926 as 100. 




















mate 1. (INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
z STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO APRIL, 1930 
[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 
wa Month 1923 | 1924 1925 | 1926 | 1927 1928 | 1929 1930 
‘es be | ii . ae SE aes sitchin iii % 

—_ 98.3}; 96.9 95. 6 95. 8 95. 5 89.37, 88.2 85. 4 
SeUETY .. .iceciinndinadonse~s 98. 6 | 7.0 95. 4 96. 0 95. 3 89. 0 88. 9 86. 3 
March. Be wisdieca 100.5 | 97.4 95. 2 96. 7 95. 8 89. 9 91.1 85. 5 
eal. . .. ieee genie sons 102.0} 98.9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 91.7 2.2 87.0 
ie. . .<:aualeaeiaeialannanbied’ 105.0} 99.2 97.8 100. 2 99. 4 94. 5 94.9 iz 
ae: ..deneoncens-taok 107.1; 98.0 98. 6 101.6} 100.9 95.9 96. 1 
ie... cacheable cecilia 108.2} 98.1 99. 4 102. 9 101.0 95. 6 96. 6 
August ns dik alah a ap tp ep tin tay ae 109. 4 i 99. 0 99. t 102. 7 99. 5 95. 7 97. 4 
Septem her a a 107. 8 } 99. 7 99.9 102. 8 99. 1 95. 3 96. 8 
RE TCS Sr 107.3 | 100. 8 100. 7 103. 4 98. 9 95. 3 96. 9 
pe OO A oe ..| 105.2 99. 0 99. 1 101. 2 95. 7 92.9 93. 0 sae 
et OS EA 99.4; 96.0 97.1 98. 2 91.9 89. 7 _ 6} ee 

Aveee@O.cc...-....-..] : BS | 98.3 97.9 100.0 97.5 93.9 93.3 1 86,1 


























——_ 


1 Average for 4 months. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—APRIL, 1929, MARCH 
AND APRIL, 1930 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 


pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 








Occupation 


' 
} 


Number of employees at 
middle of month 





March, April, 


Total earnings 











April, April, March, April, 
1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 
Professional, clerical, and general_ 269,103 | 263,139 | 261,208 |$39, 295,179 $38, 968, 399 ($38, 531, 351 
Claris wt SR eee 145, 872 | 21, 147,420 | 20, 631, 972 | 20, 338, 009 
Stenographers and typists---.---.- 24, 722 24, 364 24,220 | 3, 231,662 | 3,226,286 | 3, 202, 695 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
ST ee eee me 337,188 | 376,604 | 38,016,573 | 32, 833,004 | 36, 020, 163 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
CONES Ui daid deed ace neuso- 61, 833 43, 547 57,173 | 4,796,494 | 3,275,144 | 4,404, 226 
Laborers, track and roadway 
SOCUR Et Ghana ciel awk cccee 208,296 | 171,358 192, 852 | 15, 565, 154 | 12, 593, 196 | 14, 157, 525 
Maintenance of equipment and 
pr ee ES NN «A RK 457,320 | 429,624 | 424,047 | 64, 132, 669 | 59,902,372 | 58, 110, 814 
BE ARS NP SNR pS , 203 91, 406 90, 727 | 15, 958, 813 | 14, 511, 458 | 14, 135, 372 
MAGIIIIIIIIN piled noc ecscceisssses 55, 259 52, 809 52,402 | 9,409,832 | 8, 869,790 | 8, 606,878 
Skilled trades helpers_..... .--.--- 101, 216 94, 914 93, 287 | 12, 257,115 | 11, 346, 380 | 10, 924, 336 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power ts, and stores) ____- te 37, 374 35, 834 34, 969 | 3,562,080 | 3,516,694 | 3,334, 589 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants,and stores).| 52, 413 48, 201 47,572 | 4,392,217 | 3,983,335 | 3,877,879 
Transportation, other than 
train, engime and yard.......____| 195,244 | 187,210 | 185,469 | 24,613,030 | 23, 882,320 | 23, 322, 370 
Station LAR Np ous 29, 361 28, 907 28, 864 | 4,672,475 | 4,649,059 | 4, 608, 242 
Telegra telephoners, and 
tOWNNINEGs on nsescc0.-s2--.-- 23,177 | 22,439] 22,276 | 3,577,280 | 3,563,481 | 3,430, 065 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
an ARISES ES RE ie 34, 324 31, 065 30,319 | 3,344,843 | 2,991,309 , 2,873, 693 
Crossingand bridge flagmen and 
CR Gis nonckeaedecococns 20, 675 20, 070 20,031 | 1,589,072 | 1,565,680 | 1,562,514 
Transportation (yard masters, 
switch tenders, and hostiers)....| 71, 551 21, 017 20,753 | 4,215,133 | 4,179,510 | 4,044 393 
Transportation, train andengine.| 306,345 | 291,551 | 287,611 | 63, 004, 182 | 59, 225, 796 | 57, 675, 905 
Road conductors............---.-- 34, 695 32, 760 32,421 | 8,401,262 | 7,931,414) 7, 784, 747 
67, 960 64, 105 63, 100 | 12, 044, 369 | 11, 133, 352 | 10, 932, 443 
51, 785 49, 423 48,751 | 9,292,692 | 8,607,668 | 8,411,631 . 
40, 898 39, 070 38, 649 | 11, 278, 029 | 10,611, 708 | 10, 362, 705 
41, 601 740 39, 163 | 8, 265, 434 | 7, 752, 833 | 7, 560, 840 
1, 648, 624 1, 528, 729 1, 555, 692 (283, 276, 706 218, 981, 401 |217, 704, 996 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States, 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay 10jk 
have been compiled from reports received from the various Stat, 


labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED sTAtpy 


M tae = 








State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
March to April, 1930 





Employ- 


minnt Pay roll 


State, and industry group 


ment 


Per cent of c! 
April to Ma; 


Employ- 








IHinois 
ane, clay, and glass prod- 


Metals, machinery, 
conveyances 

Wood products 

Furs and leather goods 

Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_- 

Printing and paper goods. - 


and 


Clothing and millinery 
Food, beverages, and to- 
bacco 


t 
4. 
~J 
on 


| 

1 poittbs 
et 89 
Beltane! 


ob 
+. 
oo 





All manufacturing. --- 
Trade, wholesale and retail - 
Services 


Coal oA ay 
Building a contracting... 


| 
ee 
. 





j 





COOK IK 1 Oo] on ComOwnIOS> 


ONE ip | © 
Sr po 


Se ue 
rm mS 





All nonmanufactur- 





| 








~1.3 





lowa 
Food and kindred products. 
Textiles. 


Iron and steel works 

Lumber products 

 aanaggd oe me a 
‘aper produc printing 
and publishing. 

Patent medicines, chemi- 
cals, and compounds 

Stone and clay products---_- 

Tobacco and cigars 

Railway-car shops 

Various industries 


April to May, 











products 
Lumber and its products... 
Leather and its products.._- 
Rubber tires 











WNNOLT S|) eK STOMA hw 


Maryland—Continued 
| Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ucts 


Metal preneets other than 
iron and steel 
Tobacco products 
Transportation equipment- 
Car building and repairing- 
| Miscellaneous 


All manufacturing. --- 


Retail department stores - -- 
Wholesale establishments gE! 





Massachusetts 
Boot and shoe cut stock and 
sn cis nctoonns 


Boots and shoes --...--.----- 
Bread and other bakery 


Clothing, men’s 

Clothing, women’s 
Confectionery 

Cotton goods 

—_ and finishing tex- 


Electrical ee yore’ b ap- 
paratus, and su 
Foundry and mac 


ture 
Hosiery and knit goods. 
ee fished 


Paper and wood 
ting: and pub eae 


Rubber footwear_._.....--- 
bber , tires, and 








1930 


DID 


— 
— 


Crh 3 Or cw — 


+140 


Employment 
numbers (1925-1927 


= 100) 


March, 





— 


ange, 
,» 1930 


se 


Pay rol] 


_. 


index 


April, 
1930 





— 
— 
= 


— = 


— 


-_ 





BiSN SA FREK SSR PS ASRS SB 





Cl on NO POW KOO TUCO URI ON 
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ER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMFLOE WENT = PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
. ontinu 


i Monthly period—Continued 
Olis 


















































ate 
Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
April to May, 1930 April to May, 1930 
TRS state, und industry group State, and industry group 
a Pay roll — Pay roll 
a New York New York—Continued 
4) . 
aa Stone, © I: iV, and glass neocon e +2.0 +41. 8 ’ s sys _ ce al 
. Niscellaneous stone and ae ae 3 
— minerals_--.------ "Sa —5.5 —5.0 Men’s furnishings. - -_-- —5.1 —5.8 
_ ie, cement, and plas- 42.9 45.3 Women’s clothing. _ __- —9.3 —15.4 
"TD wrcx, tie end'pottery] tina] = 419] Women's underwear---| 48/0 <8 
tay comune heh pbibewe =o “= Re s 7 topaa Bi Lae 
Metals and machinery----.]  —1.2 —25 Laundering. and clea ii _ 
Silver and jewelry - ----- +.2 -Ll 27 45.0 
Brass, copper, and alu- ous _9 5 || Food aaa Sebacso.......... +-.3 +3.4 
‘ ae "age +8 oee Flour, feed, and cereals_ —2.6 —3.1 
42 Iron and Steel. ~~... - - =a , i Canningand preserving.| +17.6 +14.4 
Structural and architec- Other groceries peg +6.6 
9 tural iron_.._-..-- +2. 3 +.1 Meat and dairy “prod- : 
7.9 Sheet metal and hard- nete 4.4 45.0 
0.9 Wal. -..~ ‘err +.1 +.9 Bakery products. _____- —.3 —1.9 
l Firearms, ‘tools, and Candy —7.7 ~2.1 
mn) cutlery- --<-- +.6 | +1.3 Beverages Geshe Se +13. 8 +26. 6 
=e Cooking, heating, and a +1. 2 + 10.3 
29 ventilating apparatus. —2. 2 | —8.0 Water light, and power___- f.. 6 +.8 
— Machinery, ean i e% aa ° r wiser : , 
71 electrical apparatus___ ~_ - : F ay 
a Automobiles, carriages, | All industries___.__--- —1.8 2.9 
24 and airplanes ---.._- —4,2 —9.3 
3 9 Railroad equipment Oklahoma 
+ and TWEE j00-.--.---- +1.1 +.1 
1 Boat and ship building - —2.0 —1,2 || Cottonseed-oil mills__.....- —30.7 —24.3 
Instruments and ap- Food production: 
plisMEE kee ~ 24 5-=-- 7 | —2.2 SST —4.2) —3.3 
™ Wood manufactures - _----_- —.6 | +.4 Confections._.-.......... —2.2 —2.5 
“ Saw and planing mills-- +3. 3 | +3. 3 Creameries and dairies_- —.3 +3.7 
3 Furniture and cabinet va ee.......-.....- —10. 1 +1.9 
WOK a —3.2 | —1.1) Ice and ice cream____--- +6.7 +14.9 
Pianos and other mu- Meat and poultry---_-_-- —8.0 —6.4 
sical instruments. - - _- —.8 | +1.5 || Lead and zinc: 
Miscellaneous wood_- +.1 | —1.3 Mines and mills_______- +9.5 +8.0 
Furs, leather, and rubber OS SES +2.6 +8. 4 
— med RN SO, cana ee —5.1 || Metals and machinery: 
Pe Pe ee a —3.8| | —.4 Auto repairs, ete._......| —22.4 —27.1 
¥ urs and fur goods. - - --| +8. 9 | +16. 8 Machine shops and 
OU a —1.0 | —11.4 Someereee. +3.9 +3.3 
6 Other leather and can- Tank construction and 
‘ vas goods._........... +3.3 +3.7 I rw sling Sine +17.3 +30.8 
? Rubber and gutta per- Oil industry: 
i Bee Seri 8 Cee —.4 +.3 Producing and gasoline 
: — horn, bone, etc_- —.8 —1.4 manufacture__________ +23. 6 +22. 3 
. Chemicals, oils, nts, etc_ @) @) Refineries. ________.___- +4.7 +27.4 
4 Drugs and chemicals. _- —.4 —.9 || Printing: Job work____.___- +2, 8 +4.7 
I Paints and colors _____-- +.9 2.2 | Public utilities: 
F Oil products_........... —1.0 —.7 Steam-railway shops___- +.0 —2.2 
v Miscellaneous chemi- Street railways. ___._._. —7.4 —4.1 
CMa iicanone +.9 +.7 Water, light, and power. —3.7 —2.0 
4 an ee) —.4 —1.3 || Stone, clay, and glass: 
; Printing and pees pects... —1.0 —1.7 ck and tile__........| 13.4 +14.8 
: Paper boxes and tubes_. —1,4 —5.6 Cement and plaster ____ —1.8 —3.3 
é — paper Crushed stone--__-...... —3.2 —7.5 
ae eee —2.4 —2.0 | Glass manufacture_____- +.2 +.3 
Printing and bookmak- |} Textiles and cleaning: 
— ee eee ~.7 —1.3 extile manufacture. —9. 2 +10. 4 
‘ Tentilee. te —4,4 —5.8 Laundries, ete... .-..... —3.0 —10 
wa phe silk goods _-_.. —5.9 —9.6 || Woodworking: 
Vool manufactures... . - —8.0 —12.2 Sawmills__-_-..-........ +4.5 —1.0 
ee otto ES —13.9 —14,4 Millwork, RNG iciakacaihe —2.1 —4.0 
Knit goods (excluding 
Lt ES ee +3.4 +6. 6 All industries. ._...... 4+2.4 +8.5 
Other textiles......_____ —3.1 —2.9 =—————— 











| ' Less than one-half of 1 per cent change. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED sTAppe_ 


Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 


















Index numbers 
(1923-1925 = 100) — 





State, and industry gioup |~ 


em ployment 
April, May, 
1930 1930 


State, and industry group 















Pennsylvania 


Metal products___..-____--- 
Transportation equipment_- 
Textile products_-_---...---- 
Foods and tobacco-__-_-_----- 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
SE SEE EE Sa Ree 
Lumber products____------- 
Chemical products _ _------ 
Leather and rubber prod- 
ESS Ee 
Paper and printing. -.....--- 


All manufacturing-_-- 


Metal products___.-...--.--- 
Transportation equipment. 
Textile products__.......--- 


Lumber products___-.-..---- 
Chemical products - __..__-- 
se and rubber prod- 


All manufacturing___- 
















Texas 


Auto and body works---.- 
a a 
Confectioneries ..........._- 
Pure food products-__.._--- 


Cotton compresses-__-__---- 
a s clothing manufac- 




















ng 

Brick. tile, and terra cotta__ 
Fountri es and machine 
Pas: meee works_______ 
Railroad car shops_-_-_-.._--.- 
Electric railway car shops_ _ 
Petroleum refining 
Sawmills 


Furniture manufacturers - -- 
Paper-box manufacturers - -_- 




















99. 1 92.4 
80. 7 185.1 
105. 9 99. 4 
101.0 112. 1 
84.5 75.9 
90. 7 73.8 
94.3 101.0 
97.7 97.4 
101.0 98. 2 
98.7 | 95.6 
| : 
Pay roll 

109. 8 95. 5 
85. 6 184.7 
113.3 89. 2 
101. 7 109. 5 
85.3 72.9 
92.8 70. 1 
101.0 109. 2 
100. 6 100. 8 
110.8 108. 1 
107. 1 96. 5 











Per cent of change, 
April to May, 1930 





Employ- 


ment Pay roll 








Tee EON ENS 
RM in ly er desnaca ne 
zor EGR RCS 
oi a ee amNe 
GI Bs cree sn crs oat 
Si aS pa 
MULE ta ninteawieaes 


» >, RRR. 
| ee 
ET tee cegnecee 
saa, jt, CARATS 


eit hy SSR 


ye eater 


OO $e ttgieonnenene 


a, ies 
GOT t, | Kn entuiin bic 
i, ART 
es, Ree Pee 
2 5 ES 
i) RRS: 
Wh Bt. ssccnnaeen 
TBD Nain ng vn niente 








Texas—Convinued 


Cotton textile mills_....-_-- 
Cement plants___._..-.----- 
Commercial printing - - ..--- 
Newspaper publishing_--_--- 
Quarrying—nonmetallic 

Ss Racin tntie a cavceneeny 


meeeens aceres. .. ........--..- 
Wholesale stores______._---- 
SS a 
Miscellaneous. -..___....---- 


All industries____.__-- 


Wisconsin 
Manual 
Nn eles 


Mining: 
Lead and zinc. -.....---- 


SED SS eee ners 


Stone crushing and quarry- 
i 


Manufacturing: 
Stone and allied indus- 


Foods 
Priating and publishing- 


Chemicals (including 
soap, glue, and ex- 


PROIVID o iin se cass i 


All manufacturing. .- -- 


Construction: 


Marine dredging, sewer 
ST 
Communication: 
Steam railways. -------- 
Electric railways ------- 
Express, telephone, and 
telegraph __-_....----.-- 
Light and power____._..._-- 


Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and 


lesal 
Retail trade, sales force only. 
M megpepnets professional 


coo 


- 


Q w 





8 OO OD WO SD 





pER © 


 CNange, 
Y, 1939 














1 Preliminary figures. 





State, 
Stone, 
ucts 
Metals 
conv’ 
Wood | 
Leathe 
Chem! 
printi 
“an Textil 
need Clothi 
—— jaun 
Foods. 
bace 
ai. Miscel 
ril, 1930 
Public 
— 30,3 
+54 
—1.8 
+f, | 
4+-9.6 
—20 
—3.6 
4-14.2 
a y- Boot 
ane 
Boot 
:? Brea 
Clot 
—1.8 Conf 
” Cott 
e L5 Dye 
at til 
$21 — 
+520 Fou 
L149 oe 
428.4 Sn 
5 Lea 
>). al 
0 Pap 
I 
—4. 7 Rul 
aes Rul 
tt 
eoec------°" Silk 
Tex 
p 
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peR CE INT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED STATES— 





Continued 


Yearly — 








state, and industry group 


California 


stone, clay, and glass prod- 
yctS . --------------------- 
Metals, machinery, and 
conveyances. .------------ 
Wood manufactures - - .----- 
Leather and rubber goods - - 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc - 
Printing and paper goods- -- 
WegtilOS . ..ceensanwccce----- 
Clothing, millinery, and 
be COP TNE eh earns ne =a 
Foods, beverages, and to- 
bO000.. -ccweeese cadences 
Miscellaneous .......-.----- 


(ll industries_.....--- 


Public utilities. ........---- 


Massachusetts 


Boot and shoe cut stock 
and finde... .........- 
Boots and shoes -_..--.----- 
Bread and other bakery 
DROGINGEE f Gianadewnss dos 
Clothing, men’s. _-...-....- 
Clothing, women’s. __.-.--- 
Confectionery .........-.-.-- 
Cotton goods. ........-.---- 
Dysing and finishing tex- 
CMG .: . cetdiawasinasescbea 


Electrical machinery, ap- | 


paratus, and supplies ____- 
Foundry and machine-shop 


Hosiery and knit goods_---- 
Leather, tanned, curried, 

and finished._.........-.- 
Paper and wood pulp - - .--. 
Printing and Saftishing 
Rubber footwear - _.-....-.- 
— goods, tires, and 


Textile machinery and 
DOCS cn nee 


Woolen and worsted goods -- 
All industries_........ 


Per cent of change, 
April, 1929, to April, 
930 




















Employment—index 
numbers (1925-1927 
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State, and industry group 


New York 


\| Stone, clay, and glass____-_--) 


Miscellaneous stone 
and minerals_-___-__-- 

Lime, cement, and plas- 
ter 


Brick, tile, ‘and pottery - 
RGR B62" SE GS Ee eae 
Metals and machinery--.---- 
Silver and jewelry_-__-- 
Brass, copper, and alu- 
RSS aan 
Tron and steel_____._-- 
Structural and archi- 
tectural iron__-------- 
Sheet metal and hard- 
See eS: 
Firearms, tools, and 
CUNT oes cee ks 
Cooking, heating and 
ventilating apparatus. 
Machinery, including 
electrical apparatus_ -- 
Automobiles, carriages, 
and airplanes_-_-_--.--- 
Railroad equipment 
and repair -__._.-.-.--- 
Boat and ship building-- 
Instruments and appli- 
SUNS. co te 


Wood manufactures - - ____-- | 


Saw and planing mills_- 
Furniture and cabinet 
Be Seg amet pre 

Pianos and other musi- 
cal instruments. --_-_-- 

Miscellaneous wood ---- 

Furs, leather, and rubber 
ON iii oe don oo tn 


vas goods_._....--..-- 
yee and gutta 
pot = bone, etc__- 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc- 
Drugs ‘and chemicals - Se 
Paints and colors---_-_--- 
Oil products__-_--..----- 
Miscellaneous chemicals 
nS SETS Cee Se ieee 
Printing and paper goods--- 
Paper boxes and tubes_-_ 
M en paper 


ng 
I oe oe 
Silk and silk goods. _-_-- 
Wool manufactures._-_-- 
Cotton goods-_-.......-- 


[205] 


Per cent of change, 
y, 1929, to May, 
1930 











Pay roll 


—24. 8 
—17.6 
—18.3 
—7.9 
— 18.6 
—9, 4 


—20.0 
—17.9 


+7.9 
—17.6 
~7.2 
—17.7 
—19,1 
—41,2 


—13.9 
+17.5 


—9.3 
—15.6 
—2,2 
—21.0 


—28.9 
—6.3 


—9.9 
+7.9 
0 


—117 


| 
~ 
oo 


—32. 6 


+1 
go ge 
wore 


Ciigeets 
mT or Sr pm em DO S 
nw 
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ae 
SERRE, 


| 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED ST ape, 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Continued 


Yearly pertod—Continued 



























































| Per cent of change, Index numbers (44 
| May, 1929, to May, 1925 = 1X 
State, and industry group | 1930 State, and industry group ployment 
| Em lo May, | 
| ment’ | Pay roll 1929 | 
New York—Continued Pennsylvania 
Metal peogucts.............- 94.2 
Textiles—Continued. Transportation equipment_- 87.4 
Knit goods (excluding Textile products_.........-- 102. 8 
“7 SESE is Seca —6.3 —11.2 || Foods and tobacco---_-__---- 109. 5 
Other textiles... ........ —10.0 —10.5 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Clothing and millinery - --__- —6.3 —6..7 NE he ls cdo 82. 
Men’s clothing - __--._-- —8.0 —21.3 || Lumber products... _.--_--- 75. 
Men’s furnishings......| —18.3 —22.2 || Chemical products _ ----_._- 104. Stat 
Women’s clothing. ____- +1.4 +4.9 || Leather and rubber prod- 
Women’s underwear---- —5.9 —11.0 DG sdenchetdens-ns- dou 97. + 
Women’s headwear.__-- —8. 2 +4.1 || Paper and printing. --..---- 99. 
Miscellaneous sewing- -- —12.7 —13.9 All industries__....._. 97. 
os te and clean- 
iS Sys EE gaa Cerra —.9 +3. 4 
Metal products.._..-.....-. 98. 
Food oa tobaceo.._....... —11.7 —10.7 ; F 
Flour, ere: cereals_. ser 4! —15.9 || Transportation equipment_- 89. 
Canning and preserving. —.8 —3.9 a Largo nn no-no ----- 99. 
Other groceries. __.____- —4.8 —5.6 || Foods ok QCCO.-...-.--- 103. | 
Meat and dairy prod- Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Wet nn ann a 521] 522 ]] ramber products. -22727727- 70 
ree es 5 no~ = : as Chemical products________- 113. 7 
Beverages..----..-.| —&7|  +&2]| Leather end rubber prod- 
Tobacco................| —34.4| —34.4 || _,Ucts---------------------- 100. 
Water, light, and power____- 1.8 +5.3 Paper and printing. --._.__- 112. a ¢ 
4 wi shan All industries.....___- 100.6 | 
All industries________- —9. 8 —12.9 Per cent nt of change, 
= May, 1929, to May, ‘ 
Texas 1930 
Oklahoma Employ if 
x . sn oy __ment y 
c ettoneseG-olt wilt FY, Bie +51.7 +53.5 |) auto and body works__...- —21.7 the 
eee +22.0 +17.9 a wan n= 2-2-2 2--------- —9.4 
Confections... _......._- +22. 2 +27.0 Confectioneries wn 2------2--- —3. 2 the 
Creameries and dairies_.| +61.7 +71.1 Hate roducts. ........ —19.1 cel 
PM ON... 3. +13. 1 +49.0 |] re crear actories._.....-.- +32, 
Ice and ice cream______- —15.2 —10.9 |} 5 ng Poe S...-------.------ +. | 
Meat and poultry... _-. —6.2 —10.1 || Ice factories__..--_-- —&. 
Lead and zine: - Meat packing and slaugh- ; 
Mines and mills_______- —12.8 —16.7 || , tering....----------------- + th 
SISTED aaa pee —44,5 Cotton-oil mills__.._._...._- —4 ( 
Metals and machinery: Cotton compresses... .- - - - +8. 
Auto repairs, etc______- —19.2 —16,3 || Men’s clothing manufac- 
Machine shops and ture. -..-.-.-. ge ncecen=--- 1 
foundries...._._...___| 2.6 —4,4 || Women’s clothing manu- 
Tank construction and facture.....---.-...--...-- —13.3 
ES SS ae aa +20. 9 +15.0 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta... —24.7 
Oil industry: Foundries and machine 
Producing and gasoline shop..-..-..-..--.--..---- —21.0 
manufacture. ..____—_| +23.0 +24.0 || Structural-iron works.......| —26.1 ie 
Refineries. _........___- +16. 6 +50.3 || Railroad carshops.._-....--| .—3.5 
Printing: Job work_.______- +6.6 +8,6 || Electric-railway car shops-- —3.9 
Public utilities: Petroleum refining -----.--- +13. 6 gas 
Steam railway shops.._..| —10.1 —6.0 || Sawmills. -........---.--.--. —1.1 | 
Street railways___.____- +17.1 +19. 9 |} Lumber mills___...........- —27.1 
Water, light, and power. wet —1.4 || Furniture manufacturers - -- —18. 6 
Stone, clay, and glass: Paper-box manufacturers - -- —3.4 
Brick and tile____._.__- —2.8 —11.9 || Cotton textile mills___--..... +4. 1 
Cement and plaster._._.| —11.5 —8.5 || Cement plants__.........--- —5.6 
Crushed stone_________- —18.6 —13.0 |} Commercial printing - - -- --- —8.0 
Glass manufacture_____- —1.5 —8.3 || Newspaper publishing. __--. +11. 9 |-.--- 
Textiles and cleaning: — tallic 
Textile manufacture....| —25.4 98.3 | . Mines..__..... ....--.----.- —48. 3 
Laundries, etc._....___- —9.0 +4.3 Public RMBs wemvanners-- —7.5 
Woodworking: aes —4,9 |. 
See aSaaee es —.3 —5.6 hr ag GRE re ‘ 
Millwork, etc... -....-- —17.0 a Se ener ae 
Miscellaneous. pS rege —9.4 |... 
All industries__--..---- —1.1 —2.5 All industries... ...... —1.6 |__-- 














1 Preliminary figures. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
A acta selling prices ' received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food May 
15, 1929, and April 15 and May 15, 1930, as well as the percentage 
changes In the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per pound of flour was 5.0 cents on May 15, 1929; 4.9 cents on April 
15, 1930; and 4.8 cents on May 15, 1930. 

These figures show decreases of 4 per cent in the year and 2 per 
cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
2.1 per cent May 15, 1930, as compared with May 15, 1929, and 
a decrease of 0.7 per cent May 15, 1930, as compared with April 
15, 1930. 

Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on May 15, 1913, and on May 15 of each year from 
1924 to 1930, together with percentage changes in May of each of 
these specified years, compared with May, 1913. For example, 
the retail price per pound of hens was 22.2 cents in May, 1913; 36.6 
cents in May, 1924; 37.9 cents in May, 1925; 41.0 cents in May, 1926; 
38.4 cents in May, 1927; 37.7 cents in May, 1928; 42.2 cents in May, 
1929; and 37.4 cents in May, 1930. As compared with May, 1913, 
these figures show increases of 65 per cent in May, 1924; 71 per cent 
in May, 1925; 85 per cent in May, 1926; 73 per cent in May, 1927; 
70 per cent in May, 1928; 90 per cent in May, 1929; and 68 per cent in 
May, 1930. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 55.3 per cent in May, 1930, as compared with May, 1913. 





'In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically the prices of 
gas and electricity for household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collected 
in June and December of each year. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER ¢ 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MAY 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1929, AN)) 


15, 1930 
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g,nLE 2-—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE MAY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 


1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








Average retail prices on May 15— 


Per cent of increase May 15 of each 
specified year compared with May 















































15, 1913 
Article 
1913 | 1924] 1925| 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 
BOPP ee he eee es ||| — | —' | — | —- |_| — SERenees CG Saee. COM NWS Bee 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | | 
sirloin steak__pound-_-} 25. 6} 40. 6) 40.8) 41. 5} 42.3) 46.1) 50.4) 48.3 59 59; 62 65 80, 7 89 
Round steak_...do___.| 22. 2) 34. 6} 35.0) 35.8] 36.9) 40.4) 44.9) 43.0) 56 58; 61 66; 82; 102) 94 
Rib roast.......«. do...-| 20.0} 29.4) 29.8) 30.4} 31. 2} 34.1) 37. 2! 35.6 47 49| 652 56; 71 86 78 
Chuck roast_..-- do___.| 16.1) 21.3) 22.1) 22. 5} 23. 5| 26.6) 30.4) 28.7 32 37; 40 46| 65 89 78 
Plate beef...---- do....| 12.2} 13.4) 14.0) 14.6} 15.2] 18.2] 21.1) 19.9} 10 _ as 25) * 73| 63 
Pork chops------ do_..-| 20.9) 29.9) 36.0 40.3) 36.4! 35.4) 37.7) 36.1 43 72 93, 74 69 80 73 
Bacon, sliced....do___.| 26.9} 36.1) 46.4) 49.3] 47.6] 43.1) 43.4) 42.3 34 72 83) 77 60 61 57 
Ham, sliced_-..- do___.| 26.7| 44.7) 53.0) 55.9) 56.3) 51.2) 55.1) 54.0 67 99; 109 111 92; 106) 102 
Lamb, leg of....do_...| 19.4) 39. 4| 38.6) 39.9] 41.0) 41. 5] 42.1 35. 9} 103 99) 106) 111} 114 117 85 
Hens. cccucteauss do__..| 22.2) 36.6) 37.9 41.0) 38.4) 37.7) 42.2) 37.4, 64 71 85 73 70, 90 68 
Saimon, red, canned | | | 
ss agen ound..j-....| 31. 1|-31. 2} 37.9] 32. 5] 35.4) 31.3 ed ae: He Soe ae 
Milk, fresh..._- uart..; 8.8) 13.6; 13.7) 13.9) 13.9) 14.1) 14.2) 14.0 55 56, 58 58 60| 61) 59 
Milk, evaporate 
ees: NES Ss ee ee ee ee is eR Bes ees eee oan ores reas 
Butter oy csc pound.-.}| 35.9) 46.1; 51.9) 50.0) 53.4) 54.6) 54.5) 46.3 28 45) 39 49 52 52) 29 
Oleomargarine (all but- 
ter substitutes) | | 
Sp eeemaeee pound _.|.....| 29.2 30.0 i Re oe oo 8 Oe TE Re Ee cree AST Sere Renae 
Ch ciaeens do___.| 21.9} 34.6 36. 3) 36.0) 37.0) 38.1) 38.0 35.8) 58) 66 64 69 74, +74! 63 
PF, Siaeees ee ae o....| 15.8} 17.1) 22.6) 21. 5} 19.0) 18.1) 18.4) 16.7 8 43 36 20 15 16 06 
Vegetable lard substi- | | 
WO... icine ound. .|...-- 24. 5} 25.7; 25.6) 25.0, 24.8) 24.9) 24.3)-...-). 2.) ffl} 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
vivieimdphaabliee ed ozen..| 26.3} 32.8} 39.3) 38.9] 33.6) 37.5) 38.7) 33.7 25 49 48 28, «43 47, BB 
Bread 6555S pound..} 65.6) 8.7) 9.4 9.4 9.44 91) 90) 8&8 55 68; 68 68 63 61 57 
FI ii woken aio. Fy 4.6) 6.1) 6.1) 5.5) 5.6 5.0) 4.8 39 85 85 67 70 52 45 
Corn meal...... do....| 29) 4.4 5.4 5.1) 5.1) 5.3) 5.3] 5.3 52} 86) 76 76 83 83 83 
Rolled oats...... * Ql SRN 8.8} 9.3) 9.1) 9.0) 89 8.9} 8.7)-----}...L. ERS SSP SS Se eae 
Corn flakes | 
..-8-ounce package-_)..--- 9.7] 11.0 11.0) 101) 9.5 9.58) 9.4)--..2]-.02. cose dill chissaheosiinianiel SBMA aaa 
Wheat cereal 
.-28-ounce package-./|_.... Oh: Si. DE Ge a te, OE Tc ns oo | sino nl on cadewanciodbitins-o 
acaroni.._.. pound. -|--_-- 19. 5| 20. 5| 20. 3| 20.0| 19.9) 19.7) 19.5|---.|--_-|-----]----_|--2_ |} 
| see it a do___-; 8.6} 9.9} 11.0) 11.7) 10.6) 10.0; 9.7) 9.7 15 28; 36 23; 16 13 13 
Beans, navy...-do...., i ce 9.8 10. 3) $23 &2¢4 220 iM. 33. @.....}- 5... ‘am eee ES BS See hae 
Potatoes.......-do....| 1.6) 29] 2 7 6.0} 4.5 3.31 271 4.3] 81) 69] 275 al ail 69! 169 
Onions.......... __ ES 5 6.7| 87) 7.7) &7) 7.6 7.4) 6.0)-----|.._..|--...}--.-. be snincaned en, Dane 
Cabbage.......- CRN Seat: et ek ae ee RS ehh. oi elec essa ccmalonecs Chey Paes 
Pork and beans | | | 
sncaniemnen 2 RR Se 2 ek Be PN BS SR Se gee Aeon fees Cortes vee a Kecuee 
Corn, canned. ..do-_.-_-_|...-- 15. 8} 18.1) 16. 5 15. 6] 16. 0 16.9) 15. 4)....-)..._ }..22)}--.-- eer Rear ee 
Peas, canned__..do..._|..... 18. 1] 18. 5| 17. 5} 16.8! 16.8) 16.7! 16.3)... !_-_.. eet Brea ee RROD Kaiee 
Tomatoes, canned 
eS OR ee ee 13.0 13.8] 11.9) 121; 1.6 13:2 12 8)....-)..... SCRE: REUSE PE SAGe pseneaees Bese es 
Sugar, granulated 
cowbncinnatie pound..| 5.4) 9.2) 7.2) 6.7) 7.3) 7.2) 6.4 63 70, 33 &@ 635) 33 19 17 
gs MR, hat do_._.| 54.4) 71.1) 75.6) 76.4) 77. 4| 77. 2) 77. . 77.5 31 39 40 42 42 43 42 
COMM sok. . do__..| 20.8) 42.2) 52.2] 51.0) 48.2! 49.0) 49.5| 40.9) 42) 75 71 62 64 66, 37 
aE DiciciiRidcisies 17.6) 17.3| 17.1) 15.4] 13.6) 14.4) 17.4)-.-..}-.... 2.22/22. ae ce. re 
Reteieg. oi... RE, eae 15. 5| 14. 5] 14.7) 14.3] 13.6 16 Ee es a coe ana aoe 
Bananas__..... dozen_.|...-- 36. 6) 37.3) 35. 4) 33.9) 32.7) 31.9; 30. 6)_-.--|_-__- I Soieslives Pinole tae peas Bch Gee 
Oranges......... id tedkcncs 41.6) 55. 5) 53.1) 49.8) 61.9 eek ye Ea AP See ‘anges | CREEL Gein SRF 
All articles combined !./_....|.....|.....|...--/...-.]_--.-- | eee Fee 45.9| 56.9| 66.7 60.8 59.2) 58.6] 55.3 
| | | 


























' Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important gr: 1); 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by ye.irs 
from 1913 to 1929, and by months for 1928, 1929, and 1930. ‘(he 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn fla <es. 
wheat cereal, and macaroni. | 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, j)\ate 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated mil). 


TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND Diiky 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO MAY, 1930 


[Average cost in 19.3= 100.0] 




















Dairy | Dairy 
Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- | Year and month |Cereals} Meats | prod: 
ucts | 
i! 
1} 9 Re PER. eS 
1913: Average for year... 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 || 1928—Continued. 

1914: Average for year_...| 106.7 | 103.4 97.1 eptember ........--- 166.7 | 195.8 | i512 
1915: Average for year._._| 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 LS eee 165.9 | 188.9] 1511 
1916: Average for year_...| 126.8 | 108.2 103. 2 November. ......-.-- 165.3 | 184.9) 1125 
1917: Average for year_...| 186.5 | 137.0 127. 6 RE ee 164.2} 179.1) 153.5 
1918: Average for year...._| 194.3 | 172.8 153. 4 |} 1929: Average for year....| 1641] 188.4; 14.6 
1919: Average for year_...| 198.0) 184.2 176. 6 DEE Te ae 164.1 | 180.9 151.9 
1920: Average for year....| 232.1] 185.7 185. 1 8 Seana 16441] 1803) 1526 
1921: Average for year....| 179.8 | 158.1 149. 5 EET 164.1] 1828) i524 
1922: Average for year_...| 159.3 150.3 135. 9 CI aiiiiits nutdanach om 164.1} 187.5) 148.9 
1923: Average for year....| 156.9; 149.0 147.6 | Ree ee 163. 5 19L2/ 147.5 
1924: Average for year....| 160.4; 150.2 142.8 OU bos icacsees 163.0} 192.4; 146.8 
1925: Average for year_...| 176.2) 163.0 147.1 es ok a 163.5 | 195.9; 146.5 
1926: Average for year_...! 175.5 | 171.3 145. 5 i niin maimwinaied 164.7! 196.0) 147.1 
1927: Average for year....| 170.7 | 169.9 148.7 September. .......... 165.2; 194.2; 148.1 
1928: Average for year....| 167.2; 179.2 150. 0 GE a ninacwso ne 163.5 , 189.2; 149.3 
Re 168. 168.3 152, 2 November. -.........- 163.6 | 1841) 147.0 
5 Ee 168.0 | 167.8 150.71} ##$December............ 162.9 181.8; 1449 

I yi ui tic tesnntereca 166.8 | 167.1 150.7 || 1930: 
pO SORES EE ae 167.2 | 170.3 147.8 eR eee 162.9; 183.6; 138.9 
BP wcncccoceecencses 168.3 | 175.4 147.3 February.......-..-- 161.6 | 183.1 | 135.5 
STEER es Oe 169.8 | 177.7 146, 1 AREER ESE Re 160.9 | 183.0) 137.6 
REL 169.3 | 1844 147.1 DROSS Sees 160.3 183.3 135.9 
f  SRPORIET areas SK 168. 2 189. 5 148.3 ES i ne edcinenkod 159. 181.5 137.0 

















Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Foéd in the United States 


In Tasuie 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1929,? by months for 1929 and for January through May, 1930. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 
100, and are computed by dividing the average price of each commoi- 
ity for each month and each year by the average price of that coii- 
modity for 1913. These figures must be with caution. For 
example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1929 was 
196.9, which means that the average money price for the year 1929 
was 96.9 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. As compared with the relative price, 188.2 in 1928, the figures 
for 1929 show an increase of 8.7 points, but an increase of 4.6 per 
cent in the year. 





2 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 ‘0 
61; and Bulletin No. 495, pp. 32 to 45. 
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In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all Grtitles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, 
weighted according to the average family consumption in 1918. 
(See March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, 





TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 
(1913 = too.) 
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the number of food articles has varied, these index numbers have 
been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. 
The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 
151.2 for April, 1930, and 150.1 for May, 1930. 

The curve shown in the chart on this page pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF | jp 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1922, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930 . 


[Average for year:1913—100.0] 
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[Exact 
{ i ! | ==e 
Year and Sirloin Round| Rib |Chuck! Plate | Pork | an | = 
month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops | Bacon| Ham | Hens Milk | Butter | heese 
| a: 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.9 
eG 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 io 
, eee tes 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4] 186.4 | 164.0 / 135.0 | 3.9 
IN aiiiing ee aie chapanes 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1 148.9 
. 8 EES 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 147.0 
eae a 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.6 159.7 
| ea es ER ie 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 1661 
en ee 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 | 157.3 | 138.6 165.6 
SSS 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2 70.1 
Rios eoaaiey: 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 74,9 ein 
| A Se. 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 143.9 171.9 
1929: January_-_| 190.6 | 191.0 | 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.2 | 153.8 | 159.3 | 200.0 | 184.0 | 160.7 | 150.7 173.8 Girloi 
February .| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2 | 199.6 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 152.7 172.9 Rout 
March.___| 188.6 | 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 | 158.9 | 201.9 | 190.1 | 160.7 | 152.5 172.9 Rib! 
April... -- 192.9 | 194.6 | 183.8 | 184.4 170.2 | 176.7 | 160.4 | 203.3 | 196.2 | 150.6 | 145.7 172.4 Chuc 
) eee 198.4 | 201.3 | 187.9 | 190.0} 174.4 | 179.5 | 160.7 | 204.8 | 198.1 | 159.6 | 142.3 71.9 
June..--.-- 201.6 | 205.4 | 189.9 | 191.9 | 176.0 | 179.0 | 162.2 | 205.6 | 193.9 | 159.6 | 140.5 71.9 Plate 
PU aicnm 206.7 | 210.8 | 192.9 | 195.6 | 177.7 | 188.1 | 164.1 | 200.7 | 187.3 | 160.7 | 139.4 71.5 Pork 
August___| 206.3 | 210.8 | 191.9 | 194.4 | 176.0 | 192.4 | 165.6 | 211.2 | 185.0 | 160.7 | 140.5 171.0 Baco 
September! 202.8 | 206.7 | 189.4 | 191.9 | 175.2 | 193.8 | 164.4 | 200.7 | 184.0} 160.7 | 143.1 171.9 Ham 
October__.| 198.0 | 199.6 | 186.9 | 187.5 | 173.6 | 185,2 | 161.9 | 204.8 | 180.3 | 161.8 | 145.4 17] 
November} 194.1 | 196.4 | 183.3 | 183.8 | 171.1 | 170.5 | 159.3 | 200.4 | 177.0 | 161.8 | 139.7 17 Lam 
ber.| 192.5 | 194.6 | 181.8 | 183.1 | 170.2 | 163.3 | 157.4 | 198.5 | 174.2) 161.8 | 134.7 170. 6 Hen: 
1930: January__| 192.9 | 195.5 | 183.3 | 184.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0 | 199.3 | 178.4 | 159.6 | 121.9 69,2 Salm 
February _| 191.3 | 194.2} 181.8 | 184.4 | 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 179.3 | 158.4 | 122.7 67.0 Be 
March..._| 190.6 | 192.8 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 170.2 | 171.9 | 157.8 | 201.1 | 179.8 | 157.3 | 121.9 114.7 Mill 
Arra...... 190.2 | 193.3 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 168.6 | 176.7 | 157.4 | 200.4 | 179.3 | 157.3 | 125.6 162.9 Mill 
WO xkcinws 190.2 | 192.8 | 179.8 | 179.4 | 164.5 | 171. 9 156.7 | 200.7 | 175.6 | 157.3 | 120. 9 162.0 il 
' } Buti 
= eianassai eect par — Bs Ie ae eT mee ‘ee oe = Ole 
bt 
| All 
Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread! Flour | pn | Rice | P°t® | sugar | Tea | Coffee arti- cha 
| sana Lart 
. emai Petes Md = oes alee Veg 
| ESSE eee re Pea cee | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100 0 100.0 
SOR SG Re Were 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 203, 4 a 
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FY mia TRI PPLE: 106.3 | 100.0 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 241.2 | 1145 | 142.5 
ee aainmcie ican 105.7 | 97.7 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 252.9 | 114.5 | 142.5 






































1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1930. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * in May, 1930, compared with the average 
cost in the year 1913, in May, 1929, and April, 1930. For 12 othe 
cities comparisons are given for the l-year and the 1-month periods. 
these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at different date; 
since 1913. The percentage changes are based on actual retail prices 
secured each month from retail dealers and on the average family 
consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched. 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
May, 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 5] 
cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 36 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Butte, 
Charleston (S. C.), Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Newark, New Orleans, 
New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Portland (Me.), 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Savannah, Scranton, 
Springfield (Ill.), and Washington. 

TaBLe 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD, IN MAY, 1930, COM. 


PARED WITH THE COST IN APRIL, 1930, MAY, 1929, AND WITH THE AVERAGE Cost 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 









































P t- | Percentage decrease || Percent- | Percentage decrease 
age in- | May, 1930, compared | age in- | May, 1930, compared 
crease with— | crease with— 

City May, City fe SS 
1930, 1930, 
compared| May, April, compared! May, April, 
with 1913 1929 1930 with 1913 1929 1930 
Ai 47.6 6.4 1.6 || Minneapolis... _._- 50.8 2.0 1.2 
Baltimore____..___- 53.9 1.9 .5 RISERS: Er es 3.9 2.0 
Birmingham ._....7 52.3 3.3 oP Ah: SHOU cov nen<ane 45.0 2.0 4 
ie occa. 51.6 1.7 1.1 |} New Haven.....-.. 50. 5 7 | 
TEED eee: 2.1 -5 || New Orleans._..... 47.1 4.6 28 
eee... se 54.0 15 .4 1] New York......... 51.2 28 1.2 
Es Re 4 fo. 4, pS SARRRD iPr Staal: 4.3 9 
Charleston, 8. C_._ 53.7 9 oO 3 SOM ooo cow ens 46. 4 «.7 on 
Seti Sia 62.8 11 ep” AREER SNE Seer ee alee eo 5 
Cincinnati_._...__. 57.7 2.0 2.2 || Philadelphia__.._-- 52. 2 2.7 a] 
Oleveland.._...___- 46.8 2.7 -9 || Pitts ESE EN 49. 5 4.4 B 
0 EE BAIS @.5 0 RE eee 3.1 5 
| | 48. 2 3.7 1.1 || Portland, Oreg__._-. 39:3 1.8 .6 
) Ee 35.9 1.6 *.2]| Providence..._._.-. 50.8 1.5 1.0 
| EES 53.7 3.9 1.8 || Richmond......._- 55. 6 4.2 8 
Fall River......._. 46.1 1.9 ste cs od cence 2.7 2.3 
EE Stee 4.4 AT & Oe Seni... 8 3.7 2,2 
Indianapolis-__-_.__- 51.4 *.2 0 EES Geeta edn: 1.0 5 
Jacksonville...____. 37.2 22 -7 || Salt Lake City_.._- 31.3 S 
Kansas City......- 50.3 2.3 -9 || San Francisco._._-_-. 50. 6 *.6 
Little Rock.......- 44.7 3.2 FG EE TR, AEE 3.4 1.3 
Los Angeles._...... 38. 2 3.7 1.4 || Seranton........... 58.1 .9 e.3 
ooo oe gamma wil os = Springfc,ii a“ = 3 r 
“eee ee * . * , ee ene ee ewww owe se. 9 
Memphis...__..._-. 45. 2 2.3 .9 || Washington......_. 55.9 3.3 9 
Milwaukee......... 55. 4 #1,2 6 
« Increase. 
8 For list of articles see note 1, p. 3. 
‘ The consumption aod from January, 1913, t0 December, 1920, for each article in each city «re 


given in the Labor pe yh November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consum figures which have been 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 6. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States! 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 

May 15, 1929, and April 15 and May 15, 1930, for the United 
States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices have 
been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to con- 
sumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or 
coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON MAY 15, 1929, AND APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 1930 


















































| 
1929 | 1930 | 1929 1930 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
| May | Apr. | May May | Apr. | May 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
United States: Cleveland, Ohio: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stove— Wie a a Coe $15.05 |$15. 24 [$14.85 
Average price-_-_-......- $14. 74 $15. 32 |$14. 65 || I oe a oe oe 14.55 | 14.85 | 14.50 
Index (1913=100)_..-..- | 190.7 | 198.3 | 189.6 || Bituminous— 

Chestnut— Prepared sizes— 

Average price. -_-_....-.- $14. 40 |$14. 99 |$14. 33 igh volatile..........- 6.96 | 7.18] 6.98 
Index (1913= 100) _._._.. | 182.0 | 189.4 | 181.0 Low volatile. -......_-- 9.00 | 10.03 | 9.08 

Bituminous— | Columbus, Ohio: 

Average price--__........- $8. 52 | $8.84 | $8.53 || Bituminous— 

Index (1913=100)__..._.-- 156.8 | 162.7 | 157.0 || Prepared sizes— 

Atlanta Ga.: igh volatile.__...._.-- 5.88 | 5.93 | 575 

Bituminous, prepared sizes.| $7.34 | $7.28 | $7.12 Low volatile--........- 7.25 | 825] 7.19 

Baltimore, Md.: Dallas, Tex.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Arkansas anthracite—Egg__| 13.25 | 14.25 | 13. 50 
ye ae 13.50 | 14.25 | 13.50 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.83 | 11.92 | 11.00 
OE ior ti dive nences 13.00 | 13.75 | 13.00 |} Denver, Colo.: 

Bituminous, run of mine— | Colorado anthracite— 

High volatile............. 7.75 | 7.89) 7.75 |) Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed-_-_} 14.31 | 14.75 | 14.75 

Birmingham, Ala.: Stove, 3 and 5 mixed--_-_-_- 13. 26 | 14.75 | 14. 75 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.93 | 7.11 | 6.89 || Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.20 /| 10.41! 9.43 

Boston, Mass.: ; '| Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— || Pennsylvania anthracite— 

SR Re Ae 15. 25 | 16.25 | 15. 25 Sie ARE) 15. 50 | 16.00 | 15. 50 

‘ ESA ia 14.75 | 15.75 | 14. 75 Cena, occ ene 15.00 | 15.50 | 15.00 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Bituminous— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Prepared sizes— 
og, Jo eae 14.50 | 15.25 | 14. 50 h volatile_.......... 8.30} 8.05; 8.05 
3 SE ea ee 14. 50 | 15.25 | 14. 50 Low volatile. .......--- 9.61} 9.46] 9.46 

Buffalo, N. Yv: Run of mine— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— mee PO Low volatile.......---- 7.88 | 7.67| 7.67 
StOVE..-....--.-.-------- 13.07 | 13. 13.17 || Fall River, Mass.: 

CR cs ccc encen 12. 57 | 13.32 | 12.67 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Butte, Mont.: 0 Se aes eiaagananel ls 15.75 | 16.50 | 15.75 

Bituminous, ee Sizes_| 10.92 | 11.07 | 11.09 OS" ee a aa 15.50 | 16.25 | 15.50 

Charleston, 8, C.: Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.67 | 9.67 | 9.67 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.00 | 12.00 | 11.60 
Chicago, Til.: Indian: Ind.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— mae, Teel: 

Stov Bituminous— 

DMMinckknuhacenncoe 16. 40 | 16.85 | 16.38 Prepared sizes— 

2 AEA 15.95 | 16.40 | 15.93 jatile 6.01 | 594| 5.89 

Bituminous— a : 

sizes— Low volatile. -.......... 7.93 | 844) 7.88 

, ~ to) talize| = cael cial aw 
Low volatile........... 10,10 | 12.18 | 10.29 a etn 

Run of mine— Jacksonville, Fla.: 

Low volatile........... 7.50| 825! 7.75 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 11.00 | 14,00 | 14.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Kansas City, Mo.: 
Bituminous— Arkansas anthraci 
sizes— Furnace 11.90 | 12.55 {| 41.90. 
volatile_.......... 6.50] 5.55 | 5.55 Stove No. 4.............- 13.17 | 13.67 | 12.92 
Low volatile... ........ 7.23 | 7.53 | 7.53 || Bituminous, preparedsizes.| 7.23 | 7.15 | 7.20 








1 Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
of the Labor Review. Since Ton, 1920, these prices have secured an‘ published monthly. 
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1929 1930 1929 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
May | Apr. | May May |} Ap: 
15 15 15 15 15 
Little Rock, Ark.: Portland, Me.: 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg_- $13. 50 |$13. 50 |$12. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 10.05 | 9.75 | 9. 45 0 ESA $15. 84 |$16.%0 $16, 
Los Angeles, Calif.: SFE Ie 15. 84 | 16.80 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.50 | 16.50 | 16.50 || Portland, Oreg.: | 
Louisville, Ky. Bituminous, prepared sizes.} 13,04 | 13.25 | 1: 
po a Bi Providence, R. I.: 
Pre sizes— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
High volatile._........- 5.91] 5.83] 6.05 _ A ers 215. 25 }216.00 3 
Low volatile_........... 8.50} 8.10} 8&31 ES ERT nen 215. 25 |216.00 215 
Manchester, N. H.: Richmond, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
oh cil 16. 17.00 | 16.00 Rn ati 14.00 | 15. 00 
| REE RS eS 16. 17.00 | 16.00 IR oe ee 14.00 | 15. 00 

Mpitaminous, prepared sizes.| 7.39| 7.60| 7.93 "Prepared si 
s 5 A % sizes— 
Milwaukee, S Wis: igh volatile..........- 7.88 | 8.38 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Low volatile. _.........-- 8.53] 9.09 
ALN a I iO 15.90 | 16.30 | 15.75 Run of mine— 
ESET RES CARD 15. 45 | 15.85 | 15.30 Low volatile. ........-- 6.75 | 7.2 

Bituminous— Rochester, N. Y.: 

Phere siz Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ae 7.68 | 7.68] 7.68 a 14.00 | 14.6 
Low —. i RIOR 10. 24 | 10.99 | 10.08 SRE a Ret a ana 13. 50 | 14. 13 
Minneapolis, M St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania pone SO Pennsylvania anthracite— 

TN otis eins nin ebicsand 17.86 | 18.30 | 17.75 STS oe eee 16. 20 | 16.70 
ie adininl npunetie 17.41 | 17.85 | 17.30 ee a 16. 00 | 16. / 

Bituminous— Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 5.76| 6.7 

St. Paul, Minn. 
m Vomntile........... 10. 04 | 10. 56 | 10. 26 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile..........- 12.75 | 12.39 | 13.14 NS hin cn tearm omeens 17. 88 | 18. 28 
Mobile, Ala | SESE SPE 17. 43 | 17.8 
Bituminous, Prepared sizes.| 9.10 | 8.70] 8.98 Bituminous— 
Newark, N. —- 8 

Pennsylvania anthracite— igh volatile._.......-- 9. 65 | 10. 27 
OT aR SEAR ae 13. 40 | 13.96 | 13.40 Low volatile. .......-.-- 12.75 | 12.63 
6 NS SRE Das ea 12.90 | 13.46 | 12.90 || Salt Lake City a a 

New Haven, Conn.: Colorado an 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Furnace, 1 and 2 aT 18. 00 
SRO 14.50 | 15.17 | 14.40 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed--.--- 18. 00 |...-- 
I iciirecinddnnmnae 14. 50 | 15.17 | 14.40 Bituminous, pre sizes.| 6.96 | 8.35 

New Orleans, La San Francisco, Calif.: 
Bituminous, us, prepared sizes.|; 9.14) 10.96 {| 9.00 New Mexico. anthracite— 
pO ty I AR SMe Wares iets | TRC 25. 00 | 26, 00 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Colorado fone ae 
Ee eR ECR Raa EA a Ee 13.83 | 14.58 | 13. 21 id ieidndmescaiben 24. 50 | 25. : 
is siciinnncccuuene 13.33 | 14.08 | 12.71 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 16.13 | 16.5 

, Va.: Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bitumin , prepared sizes_| * 9. 54 | 9.54 
ER ease 14.00} 14.00 | 13.75 || Scranton, Pa. 
SE iinaipcaiuccdecns 14.00 | 14.00 | 13.75 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i io di ala Wciedin atl 10. 07 | 10. : 
sizes— I alsa nd nciiieginieen 9.70} 9.92 
sk concumnw 7.88 | 7.25! 7.13 Wash.: 
Low volatile...........| 9.00; 850); 8.00 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 10.36 | 10.7 
Run of mine— » Ill.: 
volatile........... 700) 650; 6.50 Bitumin prepared sizes.| 4.34 | 4.34 
yoo 9.49| 9.64] 9.38] P Ivania = SS 
be ; 4 ‘ennsylvania an 
Peoria, Ill.: anes 114, 98 [115.73 
en penpered anes. 6.75 | 6.521) 6.35 a ama 114, 48 |115. 23 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RRS ree 114.00 |115.00 | 12 92 igh volatile_.......... 18.63 | 18.63 
Chestnut. 113. 50 }114.50 | 12. 44 Low volatile_..........- 111, 00 }111. 43 
Wien Run of mine— 
P ie Fo OR a es I ansiccensonenae 17,63 | 17.75 
Chestnut. 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.; 5.25 | 5.29; 5.20 
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price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all cv: 
® Allcoal sold in Sevannah the A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
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Comparison of Retail-Price Changes in the United States and 
in Foreign Countries 


HE — index numbers of retail prices ptiblished by foreign - 

countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced, in most cases, to a 
common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base 
was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used 
in other. tables of index numbers of retail prices compiled by the 
bureau, because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory 
information for 1913 was not available. Some of the countries 
shown in the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the 
July, 1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are 
reproduced as published. For other countries the index numbers 
here shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results, which are designed 
merely to show price trends and not actual differences in the several 
countries, should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable 
with one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 
owing to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 
included on successive dates. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN © rizpp IND 
COUNTRIES 
—_—_— — 
France 
United Czecho-| Den- : France 
Country..... States Canada | Belgium giovakia| mark Finland Croan (Paris) ‘'¢Tmany Cou 
Number of Entire E ree 
localities. a “ 50 country 100 al 320 . ‘l “— 
Ries in. | 42 foods | 29 foods | 8 {100d | 29 foods | Foods | 36 foods| 13(1 | 1341 Cor 
cluded = etc.) foods) foods) ods it 
ee, cl 
, Govern- |. 
Ministry | Fede ] ceases 
Comput-| Bureau | Depart- { Indus- | Office of ment Central Ministry| Ministry| < Ta 
ing agen- | of Labor | ment of |° Statis- | Bureau of y istry | Statis. 
eh Statistics| Labor | "TY and |Statistics| tea) De. | Statistics | f MAbor | of Labor tical Co 
partment Urea it 
= ¢ 
April Jan -| August, October, 
Base = 100____| July, 1914\July,1914 1914" July,1914 July, 1914 June, 1914) 1914 July, 1914 ; ~~ — 
a Ba 
1924 - 
January ..--. 146 145 480 836 194 1089 1401 376 | in 
April.__..-.. 138 137 498 SE Sea 1035 1395 380 | IZ 
sa aN 140 134 493 837 200 1052 1401 360 | 1% Ja 
October... .- 145 139 513 ee ee 1156 1428 383 | 134 re 
1925 Or 
January ....- 151 145 521 899 215 1130 1442 408 | 137 
i ... 148 142 506 of area 1137 1435 409 | 144 
Sue. ccs 156 141 509 916 210 1145 1451 421 | 154 Ja 
October ___.- 158 147 533 yaa 1165 1471 433 | 151 * 
1926 0 
January --..--. 161 157 527 854 177 1090 1 503 480 143 
April___....- 159 153 529 | ae 1085 1 §23 503 142 j 
; “eee 154 149 637 876 159 1105 1610 574 | 45 r 
October... _- 157 147 705 7) ae ee 1126 1 647 624 | 145 ih 
1927 | 0 
January .__-- 156 153 755 914 156 1092 1586 592 151 
April.__.---- 150 146 774 923 152}. 1069 1572 580 150 j 
Bs 150 147 790 962 153 1102 1553 557 157 ; 
October... .- 153 148 804 907 152 1156 1526 520 152 i 
1928 | . 
January .._.- 152 151 813 913 152 HRT So 530 | 52 
February-_.- 148 149 811 7 eat 1112 522 522 | 151 J 
March.___._- 148 147 806 haa TS, Baa. 524 151 ] 
April Seem 149 146 807 905 152 anaemia 532 151 } 
~ eres 150 146 805 | pea aligat: 1113 530 546 151 | 
5 149 145 811 ale BTS US on a 557 152 ? 
ee 150 146 811 943 153 —E iapmreceata 2111 154 } 
August___... 151 149 819 , AEG 1191 536 2110 156 
September__. 154 150 825 OS ppegewends Gist 2111 153 
October... .- 153 152 834 907 146 abel eaes 2115 152 
November... 154 152 845 ale 1194 562 2119 152 | 
December. _- 152 152 852 saa Jy Abalone ae 2121 153 : 
1929 | 
January --._-- 151 152 856 900 147 . ageameenierer 2122 133 
February..-. 151 150 859 OE eee 1141 9117 2122 156 
March._..__- 150 151 862 0D RRR RRS See 2123 150 
April OTR 148 148 860 901 150 Og eae 2125 154 
“ee 150 147 864 Easel 1104 1118 1127 154 
) aaa 151 147 867 |S RRR, a 2127 154 
Joly... 155 148 874 925 149 Sati ans 2123 156 
August_____. 157 157 879 cites 1131 1118 2123 155 
September... 157 157 889 "8 RRB SERE: SD Saami: 2122 154 
October ___ __ 157 157 894 879 146 Te Es 2124 154 
November... 156 158 897 ee 1128 1120 2 125 153 
December. .- 155 159 897 sg Seine BP Sik sii coin 2125 152 
1930 ; 
January....- 152 160 895 872 145 5 EEN 2124 150 
February.... 150 159 890 ff RSS 1022 7118 2121 148 
arch....... 147 157 879 *E Sanaonectis sd 1006 |.......... 2120 145 
1 For succeeding month. 2In gold. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
. COUNTRIES—Continued 



























































———— | | 
Nether- ‘ 
lands Switzer-| United | gouth | India | aus | New 
country---| Ttely | (The | Norway Sweden | “jang | King- | Africa | (BOM | tralia | Zealand 
Hague) y) 
Number of | 47 1 31 49 33 630 9 ; 1° 25 
localities. | 
20 
Commod- foods Pid ag 46 foods 
ities in- — Foods | Foods fueland | F00ds | 21 foods | 24foods|17 foods} and_ | 59 foods 
cluded. - - — light) groceries 
Min- 
: Office Bureau | Census 
Comput- Bo — + sce Social | Labor | Minis- | of Cen-| Labor | of Cen- and 
ing 8€€D- | tional | of Sta- | of Sta- | Board | OMice | try of | susand) Office | sus and | Statie- 
O.se<tiek Econ- | tistics | tistics (revised)} Labor | Statis- \(revised)| Statis- tics 
omy tics tics Office 
= July, July, July, July, July, July, July, 
Base=100.-/ 1913 | 1921 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 
1924 
January...-| 527| %82.5 230 163 173 175 120 154 155 150 
April.....-- 527| 281.7 240 159 169 167 122 143 150 150 
RTE: 538 | 380.8 248 159 170 162 117 151 148 148 
October..--| 556} %82.3 264 172 174 172 120 156 146 145 
1925 
January...._ 609| %80.2 277 170 172 178 120 151 148 147 
ioral... 606 | 486.7 276 170 169 170 124 153 152 149 
* aban: 605 | 81.3 260 169 169 167 120 152 156 151 
October....| 645 | 479.3 228 166 168 172 119 148 157 155 
1926 
January....| 658| *%76.6 216 162 165 171 116 151 155 154 
p=" ese: 633 | #80.1 198 158 161 159 119 150 168 151 
i sciics 645 | *73.5 198 156 159 161 117 155 159 149 
October....| 662| %75.7 191 157 160 163 120 153 153 147 
1927 
January....1 629| *76.3 180 156 158 167 116 155 158 148 
April......- 606 | 477.0 169 151 156 155 119 151 151 145 
We ict 540 | 476.5 175 151 157 159 119 154 152 144 
October..... 530 | 479.5 173 155 159 161 119 148 159 143 
1928 
Senmery. ot § SBE 1.....-.- | 170 153 159 162 119 151 154 147 
February - - a 170 153 158 159 118 146 152 145 
March.....| 522 81. 6 171 154 157 155 118 142 153 145 
April. ..... Sea 171 154 156 155 119 140 154 144 
| ae TS 172 155 156 154 120 144 154 146 
June... __.. 533 79.4 171 157 156 156 118 142 154 147 
RE > Sa 173 157 157 157 116 143 152 147 
August....-  , a 170 156 156 156 | 115 142 150 147 
September.| 526 76.2 164 155 157 156 | 115 | 141 150 147 
“eke Tey |) Cea 163 153 158 157 | 115 142 150 149 
November.; 55 |......... 161 152 158 159 115 144 150 150 
December..| 564 75.5 161 151 158 160 115 145 152 152 
1929 
January....| 566 |......... 158 150 157 159 115 146 161 149 
February..| 666 j......... 157 151 157 156 115 146 161 148 
March.....| 871 76.0 158 152 156 157 117 146 160 146 
> sinned | Sea 156 150 154 150 118 145 162 147 
Se SS 156 149 154 149 119 143 160 148 
June.......| 564 72.3 156 149 155 147 118 144 161 147 
ERE: (ey "TEE 157 151 155 149 116 145 160 146 
August... eae 161 151 156 153 115 146 161 146 
September.| 547| 74.5 160 181 158 154 114 146 162 147 
October__.. 8 160 150 158 156 113 147 165 147 
November.| 551 |......... 159 148 157 159 112 147 164 147 
December..| 554 73.1 157 147 157 159 112 148 155 147 
1980 
January....} 848 |_........ 156 145 155 157 112 145 158 146° 
February . . 154 144 154 154 111 143 151 145 
March....j0......| @&7 152 142 153 150 111 139 151 144 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in May, 1930 


PRONOUNCED drop in the general level of wholesale pricg 
from April to May is shown by information collected in cading 
markets of the count oy the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Unite 
States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index niimbe 
based on average prices in 1926 as 100.0, stands at 89.1 fo: May 
compared with 90.7 for April, a decrease of 1% per cent. Compared 
with May, 1929, with an index number of 95.8, a decrease of 7 pe 
cent is shown. Based on these figures the purchasing power of the 
1926 dollar was $1.044 in May, 1929, and $1.122 in May, 19:30. 
Farm products as a whole decreased nearly 3 per cent in average 
price from April to May, due to declines in grains, beef steers, sheep 
ultry, eggs, flaxseed, potatoes, and wool. Alfalfa and timothy hay 
emons, onions, and oranges, on the other hand, were somewhat 
higher than in April. Prices for the month averaged 9 per cent below 
those of May, 1929. | 
Foods declined 2% per cent from the April level, with decreases for 
butter, coffee, flour, corn meal, and sugar. For this group, also, 
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prices were appreciably lower than in the corresponding month of last 
year. 

Prices of hides and leather products were practically unchanged 
from those of the month before, with hides and skins slightly higher 
and leather slightly lower. Shoes and other leather goods showed no 
> changes of consequence. | 

Textile products were slightly downward, with cotton goods, silk 
and rayon, woolen and worsted goods, and other textile products «ll 
participating in the decline. 

Fuel and lighting materials showed only a minor change, decreuses 
in anthracite coal being offset by increases in gasoline and other 
petroleum products. 

Metals and metal products averaged somewhat lower, with minor 
decreases shown for iron and steel and decided decreases for nonferrous 
metals, including copper, silver, tin, and zinc. ; 

Building materials also averaged lower than in April, lumber, brick, 
paint materials, and others sharing in the price decline. 

Chemicals and drugs, including fertilizer materials and mixed 
fertilizers, were lower than in April, while house-furnishing g00ds 
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nowed no’ change. In the group of miscellaneous commodities, 
rices of cattle feed were considerably lower, while paper and pulp and 
bber also showed declines. 

Decreases from April levels were shown for the three large groups 
f raw materials, semimanufactured articles, and finished products, 
hile nonagricultural commodities and the group of all commodities 
ther than farm products and foods also declined. 

‘Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable 
formation for April and May was collected, increases were shown 

55 instances and decreases in 214 instances. In 281 instances no 
hange in price was reported. — 

Comparing prices in May with those of a year ago, as measured by 
hanges in the index numbers, it is seen that decreases have taken 
lace in all major groups of commodities, such decreases ranging from 
ne-half of 1 per cent in the case of house-furnishing goods to over 10 
er cent in the case of textile products. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGRO 
COMMODITIES (1926= 100.0) 





























May, 1929 | April, 1930| May, 1930 
So ae a eg 95. 8 90. 7 89. | 
PN ach oo nce Sa cdautendtinoenue 102. 2 95. 8 93. 0 
To eaweians 88. 2 $4.1 82. 1 
EEE 110.0 96. 9 93. 2 
EET ae 101.7 99. 0 96. 5 
RATS or SaLGh sc <2 ea ee aE 97.7 94. 6 92. 0 
Bases, aeeees, and muk...................--....... 104. 3 99. 3 92. 5 
easier abedigne tats dutiinse antiiine os ho-at ghee dvb aie aicinias ain ectans 111.5 103. 2 101.3 
8 NER a eon eB mae ee 86: 6 87.7 86. 3 
Hides and leather products............................. 106. 8 102. 7 102. 6 
REE a ERI NPC a ee 104. 7 95. 8 96.8 
ESS + SSA a aa ane nee eee 110. 7 105. 3 104, 2 
SEE FE et a 106. 2 103. 8 103. 7 
Other leather products ........................-.... 104. 9 105. 3 105. 3 
Textile a. ie cs a pn a aavsvi nceint cle d ei bina ctl 94.2 85. 5 84. 6 
Cotton P peace Ta os pin deauttboes 99. 7 91.4 90.7 
I 80.9 72.0 70. 3 
Woolen woukell ARRESTED eee 98. 7 89. 6 88. 9 
Cues Semueee Proaucts.... ...........-. 2.2... 2-28. 81.1 72.3 72. 1 
Fuel aie Sere Materials... 81.1 77.9 78.0 
nd i ed 87.4 90. 2 86. 9 
ESERIES ee es ne eae ae 89. 2 88. 4 88. 4 
(SLE TUN SSSR IE nS On Sc OE BD 84.7 84.2 84. 0 
aa a ila ahi ocean en dnapien cb totncnebigtoadnah eos 93.4 94.9 (1) 
STS a aa a a fg 72.5 65. 6 66.5 
Metals and metal products__....-...........-.-...-.-.- 105. 2 98. 8 96. 8 
Ne ne ne no ks sumbeniawec 98. 4 93.8 92. 9 
ak Llatee lawn 104. 9 90. 5 80. 6 
Agumcures apeemoents.....................--..... 98. 3 95. 0 95. 0 
sl SRE Se rad ee 112.2 106. 8 106. 8 
Someone 4 sepa OS AE Seg nmns hte dh eee oe 98. 5 98. 4 98. 4 
ag i IIE I eee ce ee Pes PRRs 96. 8 94.7 92. 9 
EE RE REE RS oa ela a aR aD 94. 6 91.8 89. 7 
SEINE SUR Rei Oa ae neseias nt Oa Patera eer 92.4 88. 4 86.4 | 
SEES ES IRE le ee Sy oalarine aaltepet 94. 6 92.7 92. 7 
IER Ea EP ee ys 99. 6 91.9 91.9 
SERRE SSS Ries ec ea ee ec al a 85. 7 91.4 89. 1 
Otner buliding materials........................... 106. 3 104. 0 101.8 | 
ng ec euemmcmmeus 94.2 91.0 89.9 | 
- RGAE AS en 99. 4 96. 6 95. 3 | 
a ae NEIGRONIS. ss sek 70.5 68. 0 67.8 | 
aid ll cet yen ibicotecen nia de> asta 94.1 88. 1 86.5 | 
Mined EE ER ge a SCI a 96. 7 94.4 93. 6 | 
SE ID ann cnc ccncececccecccsacesss 96. 7 96. 2 96. 2 
Sa oe eee os s 96. 6 
a A .8 95. 8 
NESE MESSI erste ae ga usar eee 79. 6 78. 5 77.5 
sano os pee Aad aia bit a ida ded Shen leah mnie ashi ecdaal eile 101. : = ; 110. : 
aper a. | REINS ES Rap Uay ong FEL UO er re 88. ‘ 85. 6 
R aber a So Sd cli deuadl 44.9 30. 9 29. 2 | 
neu 55.3 54.7 54. 5 | 
NN aE aa 106. 6 108. 3 107.9 ! 
a ck cesta 95.3 89. 8 87.8 
Semimanufactured articles. ......................-....- 95. 1 87.9 83. 6 
I seen 96. 4 91.9 91.0 | 
tural commodities........................... 94.1 89. 4 88. 1 | 
All commodities, less farm products and foods___....... 92. 5 88, 3 87. 5 | 
1 Data not yet available. 
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English Plan to Regulate Prices 

















N 1925 the British Government established a food council to investi- 


red gate and report upon the supply and prices of food in general, the 
i Me ‘dea being that by this means food prices could be kept down to what, 


in the light of the council’s investigations, might be considered a 
reasonable figure. (See Labor Review, September, 1925, p. 208.) 
There has been much complaint because the council had no power to 
enforce its findings, and this has been increased by the recent failure 
of dealers to heed its recommendations in regard to two important 
food supplies. To remedy the difficulty, the Government has 
brought in @ bill substituting for the food council a consumers’ council 
with much wider powers, giving it authority to summon witnesses 
and compel information, and to make recommendations for reasonable 
prices, which may then be made mandatory, with penalties for non- 
observance. The provisions of the new bill were given in the May 2, 
1930, issue of the Spdechanes Guardian. 

The proposed council would consist of seven members, of whom at 
least two would be women. Their duties would be to make investi- 
gations into the production, disiribution, supply, or price of any 
commodity which might be referred to them by the Board of Trade, 
or which might appear to them, either from complaints coming to 
them or from their own knowledge, to require investigation; to report 
to the board the results of their investigations and to make such 
recommendations as they might think fit. They would have power to 
compel the attendance of witnesses, to examine them under oath, and 
to enforce the production of such books, accounts, or other documents 
as they may consider necessary. They would concern themselves 
with articles of food of general consumption, articles of wearing 
apparel, clothing materials, fuels, and such other articles of common 
use as Parliament might approve. 

After investigation the council would recommend what it considered 
a reasonable price for any commodity it had investigated. If, upon 
being formally notified of this price and being requested to adopt it, 
the parties concerned refused to do so, the Board of Trade would 
have power to enforce it by penalties of fine, and, in the case of second 
and third offenses, of imprisonment. Proceedings against offending 
traders might be undertaken by local authorities, by the Board of 
Trade, or by private persons. 
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Statistics of Immigration for April, 1930 
By J. J. Konna, Curer Sraristictan UNITED STATES BurEAv OF ImMMiciriox 


P heptceng of 40,924 aliens was admitted to the United Staics jp 
April, 1930; the immigrant class, newcomers for permanent regj- 
dence in this country, numbered 22,261; the remaining 18,663 were non. 
immigrants either coming here for a stay of less than a year or return. 
ing from a temporary visit in some foreign country. During the same 
month 18,864 aliens left the United States, 14,917 of whom were of 
the visiting class, either leaving after a short stay of less than a year 
in this country or going abroad for a visit with the intention of returp- 
ing within a year to resume their permanent residence in this country. 
American citizens returning to and departing from the United States 
in April totaled 32,115 and 26,707, respectively. Compared with the 
previous month there was an increase in both the inward and outward 
movement of aliens, but a decrease in the movement of citizens. 
Great Britain led the list of European countries contributing 
immigrants in April, 1930, sending 3,792, over three-fifths of whom 
came from Scotland. Germany was second in the list with 2,363, 
followed closely by the Irish Free State with 2,275 while Italy sent 
1,818, Northern Ireland 908, Poland 822, and Scandinavia (Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden) 786. These countries sent 12,764 immigrants 
this month, or 84.1 per cent of: the total for Europe. Immigrants 
coming from Canada during April numbered 4,857 ; from Mexico, (84; 
from the West Indies, 399; from Central America, 101; 320 from South 
America; and 157 from Newfoundland. Only 388 came from Asia 
this month, 106 giving China as their last permanent residence, 83 
Japan, 81 Palestine, 29 Syria, and 89 Armenia, Iraq, and other Asia. 
The present-day immigrants are about equally divided as to sex, 2 
out of every 3 are single, and about 2 out of every 5 are children under 
21 years of age. Of the 22,261 immigrants poh csi in April last, 
11,262 were males and 10,999 females; 14,819 were single, 6,838 
married, 552 widowed, and 52 divorced. As to the age given at time 
of arrival in this country, 3,331 were children under 16 years and 5,726 
were from 16 to 21 years of age, while 6,768 ranged in age from 22 to 
29 years, 2,935 from 30 to 37 years, 1,544 from 38 to 44 years, and 
1,957 from 45 to 60 years and over. | 
The vast majority of the arriving immigrants were bound for certain 
large centers of population, 8,348, or over 37 per cent of the entire 
number for yea g claiming New York as their destination; 1,688, or 
over 7 per cent, were going to Michigan; 1,676, or over 7 per cent, to 
New Jersey; 1,549, or 7 per cent, to Massachusetts; and 1,540, or 
7 per cent, to Pennsylvania. The North Atlantic and North Central 
States together received 18,987 immigrants this month, or 85 per cent 
of the entire immigration, the North Atlantic States getting 64 per 
cent and the North Central States 21 per cent. The entire South 
received but 745 or 3 per cent of the total immigration, 318 going to 
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the South Atlantic States and 427 to the South Central States. The 
Western States received 2,484 immigrants, or 11 per cent, over one- 
half of whom settled in California. During the same month, 45 
immigrants gave Alaska, Hawaii, and other outlying possessions, as 
‘heir intended future permanent residence. 

(Of the toal immigrants admitted during April last, 162 (88 males and 

124 females) could neither read nor write, all being 16 years of age and 
ver. 
With respect to the 3,947 emigrant aliens leaving during April to 
avain make their homes in some foreign country, 2,720 were males and 
|,227 females; 517 were under 21 years of age, 2,420 were from 22 to 
44 years, and 1,010 were 45 years of age and over; 1,825 were single, 
1.993 married, and 129 widowed or divorced. Many of these emi- 
grants were recent arrivals in the United States, 2,448 had lived here 
from 1 to 5 years, while 846 had resided here from 5 to 10 years, 188 
from 10 to 15 years, 202 from 15 to 20 years, 114 from 20 to 25 years, 
and 149 over 25 years. 

In April last, 757 aliens were debarred from entering the United 
States, 629 having been rejected at points along the Canadian and 
Mexican boundaries, and 128 at the seaports of entry. The principal 
cause for debarment was failure to present proper immigration visas 
as required by the act of 1924, 710 having been refused admission for 
this reason. 

Deportation of aliens reached a high-water mark for this year, 
1,850 undesirable aliens having been deported in April, 1930, making 
a total of 14,034 for the ten months (July to April) of the current 
fiscal year, as compared with 10,325 for the corresponding period of 
last year, an increase of 3,709, or 35.9 per cent. The 14,034 deporta- 
tions so far this year exceeded the total number of aliens deported 
during any entire previous fiscal year, or during any decade prior to 
1911. The annual number for the 10 years from 1901 to 1910 was 
1,156, but the yearly total deportees did not reach the thousand mark 
until 1908. Beginning with 1926, the deportations each year ran 
over 10,000. , 

Of the 14,034 aliens deported during the first 10 months of the 
present fiscal year, 7,167 were sent to Mexico, practically all being 
Mexicans; 2,234 to Canada; 3,814 to European countries, principally 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Poland, and Spain, in the order 
mentioned; 214 went to China, 83 to Japan, and 81 to other Asia; 
32 to Africa; 38 to Australia and New Zealand; 49 to Cuba and 86 
to the other West Indies; and 236 to Central and South America and 
other countries. Entering the country without proper immigration 
visa was the principal cause for these deeations, 5,591 having been 
deported for this cause; while 2,064 were of the criminal and immoral 
classes; 1,675 were deported for remaining in this country longer 
than the period for which admitted ; 538 had become public charges in 
hospitals and other institutions from causes, chiefly insanity, existing 
prior to entry into this country; 341 were mentally or physically 
defective at time of entry ; 490 reentered the country after having been 
deported; and 3,335 were deported for failure to maintain student 


status, violation of contract labor law, and other miscellaneous causes. 


The bulk of these deportees entered the country during recent 
years without proper inspection (surreptitious entries), coming in 
over the international land boundaries. Of the 14,034 deportees 
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for the said 10 months, 10,916, or 77.8 per cent, entered via the borders 
3,576 from Canada and 7,340 from Mexico. Of the remaining 3 |; 
who landed at our seaports mainly as seamen, 1,439 came in aj Noy 
York and 717 at other Atlantic ports, 422 at Gulf of Mexico por 
and 540 at Pacific ports. a 

The outward movement of tourists and other visitors to {crcign 
countries during the first four months of the present calendar yea, 
runs higher than for the corresponding months of last year. “Ty 
number of American citizens leaving the United States via the soy. 
ports in January, 1930, was 31,279, in February 33,087, in March 
36,936, and in April last 24,798. In January, 1929, 27,249 citizen 
departed from our seaports, in February 31,133, in March 2().499 
and in April a year ago 23,523. The 36,936 citizens for March lay 
included 13,608 departures from Miami and 4,208 from Key West 
Fla., over three-fourths of whom left for a visit in Cuba. 




































































INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1929, TO APVRIT, 3 
1930 : 
Inward | Outward 

eas oe fe nag l liens 
Aliens admitted barred Aliens departed [United | a 
United from States | alter 
States | rotal enter- y Citl- | otal | land- 
citizens ing! | Emi- | Non- zens ing? 

Total | arrived t emi- | Total| de- 

aa grant —— 

: 
35, 817| 37, 73, 453 847; 5,086) 23, 084) 28,170) 56, 339) 84, 509. 1, 261 
41, 785} 70, 783)112, ee 23, 723; 29, 294) 70, 551) 99,845, 1,411 
56, 85, 142, 483 71 5,1 21, 398; 26, 548) 49,429) 75,977, 1,205 
52,812) 47, 757|100, 4, 907} 19, 597) 24, 504| 39, 767 64, 271) 1, 600 
36, 320} 25,1 61, 449 591} 3,053] 13, 345) 16, 398) 20, 413] 36,811) 1, 286 
29,319} 21,177] 50, 496 571} 4,880) 18, 746) 23, 6 27, 404) 51,030) 1, 546 
25, 909; 23, 49, 894 630} 3,947 860) 24, 807) 31,991) 56,798) 1, 275 
24,291) 34, 234) 58, 525 514} 3, 180) 14, 677) 17, 857) 33, 796) 51,653; 1, 089 
34, 857} + 40, 75, 584 2, 900) 12, 759 15, 650] 37, 53, 589! 1,511 
40,924) 32,115) 73, 039 757| 3,947) 14,917) 18, 864) 26, 707) 45,571, 1,850 
Total ___|207, 2}i71, 229}878, 571| 419, 420}706, 000 6,730 42, 621183, 106,225, 727/304, 827620, 054/14, 0 











1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 


‘Immigration to Canada, 1929-30 


(>; THE 163,288 immigrants to Canada in the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1930, 64,082 were British, 30,727 were from the 
United States, and 68,479 from other countries. Compared with the 
record of the preceding year these figures show a decrease of 4,4:34 in 
the total number of immigrants, an increase of 5,202 in the number o! 
British and of 167 in the number from the United States and a decrease 


_of 9,803 from other countries. During the fiscal year 1929-30 the num- 


ber of Canadians who returned from the United States was 29,83), or 
3,968 ' less than in the preceding 12 months. 

The above information and the following table are taken from the 
Canadian Labor Gazette of May, 1930:? 


! Monthly Labor Review, Washington, July, 1929, p. 236. 
. i¢ ; 
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{MMIC RATION TO GANADA, YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1930, BY SEX, OCCUPATION, 
, AND DESTINATION 





ean SS : SS 




















ti si Mie 8 ti ae ee eg 
gex, occupation, an . the 1 ex, occupation, an le 1e cca 
Se -stination wee | ee destination —_— ta 
ports | States ports | States 
Ser Occupation—Contd. | 
1 
adult males. ...-------- 59,420 | 14,642 74,062 || Female domestic serv- | 
Adult females...-------- 41, 261 8,047 | 49, 308 Ng hi ois coas 18, 114 634 | 18, 748 
Children under 18___---- 31, 880 8,038 | 39,918 || Other classes: 
WS oe 1, 585 1,497 | 3, 082 
T ot@h.. nkcieukcRdcwte 132, 561 30, 727 | 163, 288 Pome... ........| 13,274 4, 016 16, 290 
= a a Sener 12, 955 4, 874 17, 829 
Occupation 
Destination 
Farming class: 
WERIOE. 2 ce paliticmin 41, 361 4, 368 45,729 || Nova Scotia_.._..------| 2,043 303 2, 346 
Females......------| 6, 264 1, 151 7,415 || New Brunswick.__-----| 1,629 849 2, 478 
Childraie. 232s. 14, 257 1,650 | 15,907 || Prince Edward Island__. 64 62 126 
Laboring class: Geen. ssc 18, 808 5,109 | 23,917 
Mall vices 5 6, 617 2, 270 & BST Fre. 5 46,933 | 13,041 | 59,974 
Perigo ss 545-5 1, 213 357 1,570 |} Manitoba__--.---.----_- 38, 045 1, 087 | 39, 132 
Chia se ots 2, 244 346 2, 590 || Saskatchewan__________- 8, 347 2,656 | 11, 003 
Mechanics: [0 eee 10, 193 4,777 14, 970 
Miatei be. a 6, 259 3,979 | 10, 238 || British Columbia_ .__-_- 6, 482 2, 770 9, 252 
Penge ice ts 1, 888 901 2,789 |} Yukon Territory_-_-__.__- 16 65 81 
Childs 7... sss. 1,542 637 2,179 || Northwest Territories___ 1 7 8 
Trading class: f SOMES eas Soccccculoe ni 1 1 
MONE ca ceuen-<-s 3, 085 2, 373 5, 458 |; 
Females......--.---| 1,414 968 2, 382 
Children............ 745 520 | 1, 265 
Mining class: 
MAME gacceaben~ vans 513 155 668 
Pome. on53+es~.-- 94 20 114 
Chih@Q@lis -sesuuc.2.. 137 11 148 
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Labor Offices in United States and in Foreign Countries 


Stat 
(Bureaus of Labor, employment offices, industrial commissions, State work men’, Uni 
compensation insurance funds, workmen’s compensation commissions, 1)\j)j- 5 
mum wage boards, factory inspection bureaus, and arbitration and coe. 
iation boards.) Bur 
United States 
Department of Labor: 
Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary. 
Hon. Robe Carl White, Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. W. W. Husband, "Second Assistant Secretary. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics —Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner. 
Bureau of Immigration—Harry E. Hull, commissioner general. 
Bureau of Naturalization—Raymond F. Crist, commissioner. 
Children’s Bureau— Miss noeoray Abbott, chief. Address: Twentieth and 
D Streets, NW., Washington, D. 
Employment Service—Francis ie Jones, director general. Address: 1800 D 
Street, NW, Washington, D. 
Conciliation darvice—tiesk L. Satie director. Un 
Women’s Bureau—Miss Mary ag yg director. Address: Twentiet) 
and D Streets, NW, Washington, D. 
United States Housing Corporation—Lulah T. Andrews, president. Address: 
200 New Jersey Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C. De 
Address of all ty Ne except where otherwise noted: 1712 G Street, NW., 
Washington, D 


United goo Employees’ Compensation Commission: 
Mrs. Bessie P. Brueggeman, chairman. 
Harry Bassett, commissioner. 
John M. Morin, commissioner. 
Address of commission: Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Board of Mediation: 
Samuel E. Winslow, chairman. 
G. Wallace W. Hanger. 
Edwin P. Morrow. 
Oscar B. Colquitt. 
John Williams. 
George A. Cook, secretary. 
Address of board: Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 


Alabama 


Child welfare commission: Bibb Graves, ex officio chairman, governor. 
Child welfare department—Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, director and State child 
labor inspector. 
Address of commission: Montgomery. 
Workmen’s compensation division (under bureau of insurance): 
ee H. Thigpen, commissioner, ex officio superintendent of insur:ice 
oe A gy ve mitt superintendent of insurance. U 
Roy M n, workmen’s compensation clerk. 
Prt. division: Montgomery. 
Board. of coal-mine inspectors: W. B. Hillhouse, chief inspector, Birmingham. 


Alaska 


Federal mine inspector: B. D. Stewart, supervising mining engineer, United 
States Geological Survey, Juneau. 
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Arizona 
[Industrial commission : 
. B. Sims, chairman. 
Burt H. Clingan. 
W. E. Hunter. 
Harry R. Tritle, secretary. 
John J. Taheny, attorney. 
Wm. M. Brawner, industrial agent. 
A. C. Kingsley, medical examiner. 
-Address of commission: Phoenix. 
State inspeetor of mines: Tom C. Foster, Phoenix. 
United Stetes Employment Service: R. E. Crouse, superintendent, 16 South 
Second Avenue, Phoenix. 
Arkansas 


Bureau of labor and statistics: 
W. A. Rooksbery, commissioner. 
E. I. McKinley, deputy commissioner and supervisor of statistical 
division. 
J. D. Newcomb, jr., chief boiler inspector. 
Industrial welfare commission— 
W. A. Rooksbery, ex officio member and chairman. 
Mrs. Frank Gibb, secretary. 
Claude M. Burrow. 
Mrs. C. H. Hatfield. 
Elmer Grant. 
Address of bureau: State Capitol, Little Rock. 
Mine inspection department—Claude Speegle, State mine inspector, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 
United States Employment Service: W. A. Rooksbery, Federal director for State, 
Room 326, State Capitol, Little Rock. 


California 


Department of industrial relations: Will J. French, director. 
Division of industrial accidents and safety— 
Will J. French, chairman of industrial accident commission. 
Meyer Lissner, member of industrial accident commission. 
Delger Trowbridge, member of industrial accident commission. 
C. H. Fry, superintendent of safety. 
H. L. White, secretary. 
M. R. Gibbons, medical director. 
Edward O. Allen, attorney. 
State compensation insurance fund—Frank J. Creede, manager. 
Division of housing and sanitation— 
Most Rev. E. J. Hanna, D. D., president. 
Charles C. Chapman. 
R. W. Kearney, chief of division. 
Division of State employment agencies—Seth R. Brown, chief, Los Angeles. 
= of labor statistics and law enforcement—Walter G. Mathewson, 
chief. 
Division of industrial welfare— 
A. B. C. Dohrmann, chairman. 
Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, chief. 
Mrs. Parker S. Maddux. 
William R. Kilgore. 
George Durand. 
Division of industrial fire safety—Jay W. Stevens, chief. 
Address of department: State Building, San Francisco. 
United States Employment Service: Seth R. Brown, Federal director, 465 
Subway Terminal Building, Los Angeles. 


Colorado 
Bureau of labor statistics: 


Charles M. Armstrong, secretary of State and ex officio labor eom- . 
missioner. 
M. H. Alexander, deputy labor commissioner and chief factory in- 
spector. 
Address of bureau: Denver. 
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Industrial commission: 
Thomas Annear, chairman. 
W.H. Young. 
George M. Taylor. 
Feay B. Smith, secretary. 
W. L. Hogg, referee. 
State compensation insurance fund—Howard Redding, manager. 
Minimum wage commission (according to an act passed by the 1917 |egi.. 
lature and effective July 20, 1917, the industrial commission po rfor), 
the duties of the minimum wage commission), f 
Address of commission: Denver. 
Coal-mine inspection department: James Dalrymple, chief inspeetor, Den yer. 
Bureau of Mines (metal mines): John T. Joyce, commissioner, Denver. 











Connecticut 


Department of labor and faetory inspection: 
Harry E. Mackenzie, commissioner. 
John J. Burke, deputy commissioner. 
P. H. Connolly, deputy commissioner of factory inspection. 
State employment officees—Harry E. Mackenzie, commissioner. 
Address of department: State Capitol, Hartford. 
Board of compensation commissioners: 
Frederic M. Williams, chairman, county courthouse, Waterbury. 
Charles Kleiner, 151 Court Street, New Haven. 
Charles E. Williamsen, 90 Cannon Street, Bridgeport. 
Leo J. Noonan, 54 Church Street, Hartford. 
Albert J. Bailey, Central Building, Norwich. 
State board of mediation and arbitration: 
Frank A. Hagarty, Hartford. 
Joseph H. Lawlor, Waterbury. 
Frank M. Creagh, Stamford. 
United States Employment Service: Harry E. Mackenzie, Federal director. 
State Capitol, Hartford. 





Delaware 


Labor commission: 

Miss Helen S. Garrett, chairman. 

John H. Hickey. 

Newlin T. Booth. 

Thonias C, Frame, jr. 

George A. Hill. 

Miss Marguerite Postles, secretary. 

Address of commission: Wilmington. 
Child labor division—Charles A. Hagner, chief, Wilmington. 
Women’s labor division— Miss Marguerite Posties, assistant, Wilmington. 
Industrial accident board: 
Walter O. Stack, president. 
Robert K. Jones. 
William J. Swain. 
James B. McManus, secretary. 
Address of Board: Dover, and Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington. 

United States Employment Service: LeRoy Kramer, supermtendent, (Jd 
Custom Building, Wilmington. 





District of Columbia 


United States a Serviee: Agatha E. Diek, superintendent, 312 John 
Marsnall Place NW., Washington. 


Florida 
State laber inspector: John H. Mackey, Jacksonville. 
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Georgia 


Department of commerce and labor: 
H. M. Stanley, commissioner. 
W. E. Christie, assistant commissioner. 
Mrs. Edith Coley, chief clerk. 
P. T. McCutchen, factory inspector. 
Address of department: Atlanta. 
Industrial commission : 
H. M. Stanley, chairman. 
George M. Napier, attorney general (ex officio). 
Max E. Land, representing employers. 
T. E. Whitaker, representing employees. 
C. W. Roberts, medical director. 
Sharpe Jones, secretary-treasurer. 
Elizabeth Ragland, assistant secretary. 
A. R. Arnan, auditor and inspector. 
Address of commission: Atlanta. 
United States Employment Service: Cator Woolford, Federal directer, 90 Fairlie 
Street, Atlanta. 
Hawaii 


City and County of Honolulu 


Industrial accident board: 
A. J. Campbell, chairman. 
M. Maeintyre. 
A. J. Wirtz. 
E. B. Clark. 
K. B. Barnes. 
A. F. Schmitz, secretary. 
Address of board: Territorial Office Building, Honolulu, T. H. 


County af Maui 
Industrial accident board: 
Joseph H. Gray, Wailuku. 
Don T. Carey, Wailuku. 
Ralph H. Wilson, Wailuku. 
Mrs. W. Weddick, Lahaina. 
W. F. Crockett, Wailuku. 
Mrs. Francis 8. Wadsworth, inspector and secretary, Wailuku. 


County of Hawaii 

Industrial accident board: 

Byron K. Baird, chairman. 

Otto Rose. 

James Webster. 

Dr. H. B. Elliot. 

Gavin A. Bush. 

Mrs. L. Hazel Bayly, secretary. 

Address of board: Hilo. 


County of Kauat 

Industrial accident board: 

J. M. Lydgate, chairman, Lihue. 

H. H. Brodie, Hanapepe. 

J. B. Fernandez, jr., Kapaa. 

J. P. Clapper, Kealia. 

G. M. Coney, Lihue. 

Idaho 

Industrial accident board: 

Lawrence E. Worstell, chairman. 

Joel Brown. 

G. W. Suppiger. 

John D. Case, secretary. 

Address of board: Boise. 

State insurance fund: F. E. Fisk, Boise. 
Inspector of mines: Stewart Campbell, Boise. 
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Illinois 
Department of labor: 
Barney Cohen, director. 
W. B. McHenry, assistant director. 
Address of department: State Capitol, Springfield. 
Division of factory inspection—William H. Curran, chief inspector, | 543 
Transportation Building, Chicago. 
Division of private employment agencies—John J. McKenna, chief insy..: |, 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. . 
Division of free employment offices—Frank P. Unger, State superinten, 
Danville. 
General advisory board (for Illinois free employment offices) — 
B. M. Squires, chairman. 
A. H. R. Atwood, M. D., secretary (representing employers). 
Oscar G. Mayer (representing employers). 
John H. Walker (representing employees). 
Miss Agnes Nestor (representing employees). 
Address of board: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Industrial commission— 
Clarence 8. Piggott, chairman. 
Peter Grieve, jr. (representing employers). 
H. H. Willoughby (representing employers). 
Charles F. Wills (representing employees). 
Clayton A. Pense (representing employees). 
Walter F. Rohm, secretary. 
Address of commission: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Bureau of statistics— 
Howard B. Myers, chief statistician. 
Address of bureau: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Department of mines and minerals: 
John G. Millhouse, director, 315 East Cook Street, Springfield. 
Peter Joyce, assistant director, 722 North Grand Avenue W., Springfi« |. 
United States Employment Service: Ralph B. Powers, Federal director, | |6 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Indiana 
Industrial board: 
Roscoe Kiper, chairman. 
Harry J. McMillan. 
Walter W. Wills. 
William A. Faust. 
Horace G. Yergin. 
Charles A. Rockwell, secretary. 
Department of factories, buildings, and workshops—James E. Reagin, c/:i:{ 
inspector. 
Depariment of boilers—James M. Woods, chief inspector. 
Department of women and children—Mrs. Jessie anitbiciadhie, directo: 
Address of board: Indianapolis. 
Department of mines and mining—aAlbert C. Dally, chief inspector, Indianay): |i. 
United States Employment Service: Walter W. Wills, Federal director, Rovwin 
404, State Capitol, Indianapolis. 


lowa 


Bureau of labor: Henry V. Hoyer, commissioner, Des Moines. 
State-Federal Employment Service— 

George B. Albert, chief clerk, Des Moines. 

John W. Holmes, clerk, Sioux City. 
Workmen’s compensation service: 

a od . k, gp bate oy commissioner. 

ph Young, deputy commissioner. 
Ora Willi ; 
Dr. Oliver J. Fay, ical counsel. 
Address of service: Des Moines. 
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State bureau of mines: 
W. E. Holland, inspector first district, Centerville. 
R. T. Rhys, mspeetor second distriet, Ottumwa. 
Edward Sweeney, inspector third district, Des Moimes. 
W. A. Scheek, secretary, Des Moines. 
United States Employment Service: Henry V. Hoyer, Federal direetor, Bureau of 
Labor, Des Moines. 


Kansas 


Commission of labor and industry: G. Clay Baker, chairman. 
Harry C. Bowman, commissioner. 
C. J. Beckman, commissioner. 
Address of commission: Statehouse, Topeka. 
Departrhent of workmen’s ecompensation—G. Clay Baker, chairman. 
Harry C. Bowman, commissioner. 
Wint Smith, examiner. 
Address of commission: Statehouse, Topeka. 
Department of labor— 

C. J. Beekman, Federal direetor and commissioner of labor m eharge of 
factory and mine inspection, free employment, and women’s and 
children’s division. 

Address of department: Statehouse, Topeka. 


Kentucky 


Department of agrieulture, labor, and statistics: 
Newton Bright, commissioner, Frankfort. 
Edward F. Seiller, chief labor inspector, Louisville. 
John W. Rogers, deputy labor inspector, Louisville. 
John M. Hunt, deputy labor inspector, Covington. 
Miss Louie Duncan Brown, deputy labor inspector, Lexington. 
Mrs. Hallie B. Williams, deputy labor inspeetor, Henderson. 
Department of mines: John F. Daniel, chief, Lexington. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
Clyde R. Levi, chairman, Ashland. 
Charles Gorman, member, Louisville. 
Luther C. Little, member, MeKee. 
H. 8S. McGuire, referee, Lexington. 
W. T. Short, referee, Richmond. 
J. R. Higdon, referee, Owensboro. 
T. N. Hazelip, referee, Louisville. 
William Dingus, referee, Prestonsburg. 
Earl Maxwell Heavrin, secretary, Frankfort. 
J. B. Eversole, actuary, Frankfort. 


Louisiana 


Bureau of labor and industrial statisties: 
E. L. Engerran, commissioner, New Orleans. 
Mrs. Edward Pillsbury, factory inspector, New Orleans. 


Maine 


Department of labor and industry: Charles O. Beals, commissioner, Augusta. 
Industrial accident commission: 
Donald D. Gareelon, chairman. 
Earle L. Russell. 
Granville C. Gray. 
Charles O. Beals (ex officio), commissioner of labor. 
Wilbur D. Spencer (ex officio), insurance eommissiener. 
Address of commission: Augusta. 
State board of arbitration and conciliation. : 
Prank H. ehairman, Rockland. 
Edward F. Gowell, Berwick. 
William T. Hinckley ee Avenue, Bangor. 
United States Employment Serviee: O. Beals, Federal direetor, State- 
house, Augusta. 
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Maryland 


Board of labor and statistics: J. Knox Insley, M. D., commissioner, 16 \\..; 
Saratoga Street, Baltimore. 
Bureau of mines—John J. Rutledge, chief mine engineer, 22 Light ~ :.., 
Baltimore. 
Mine examining board—John J. Rutledge, chairman, 22 Light S)).,; 
Baltimore. 
State industrial accident commission: 
Robert H. Carr, chairman. 
Omar D. Crothers. 
George Louis Eppler. 
Albert E. Brown, secretary. 
Miss R. O. Harrison, director of claims. 
Robert P. Bay, M. D., chief medical examiner. 
State accident fund— 
James E. Green, jr., superintendent. 
Address of commission: 741 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 
United States Employment Service: John Allison Muir, Federal director, 30s 
Water Street, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 


Department of labor and industries: 
E. Leroy Sweetser, commissioner. 
Miss Ethel M. Johnson, assistant commissioner. 
Associate commissioners (constituting the board of conciliation sand 
arbitration and the minimum wage commission)— 
Edward Fisher, chairman. 
Herbert P. Wasgatt. 
Samuel Ross. 
Veronica A. Lynch, secretary to the commissioner. 
Division of industrial safety—John P. Meade, director. 
Division of statistics’ (including public employment offices)—Roswe|! |’. 
_ Phelps, director. 
Division of standards—Francis Meredith, director. 
Division of minimum wage— Miss Ethel M. Johnson, acting director. 
Industrial commission, Leon M. Lamb, secretary. 
Address of department: Statehouse, Boston. 
Department of industrial accidents: 
William W. Kennard, chairman. 
Edward E. Clark. 
Joseph A. Parks. 
Chester E. Gleason. 
Charles M. Stiller. 
Mrs, Emma 8. Tousant. 
Alfred B. Cenedella. 
Robert E. Grandfield, secretary. 
Francis D. Donoghue, M. D., medical adviser. 
Address of department: Boston. : 
United States Employment Service: E. Leroy Sweetser, Federal director, 175 
Statehouse, Boston. 
Michigan 


Department of labor and industry: 

Eugene J. Brock, labor commissioner,'! chairman. 

Samuel H. Rhoads, compensation commissioner. 

Isabel Larwill, compensation commissioner. 

Theo. T. Jacobs, compensation commissioner. 

Leo J. Herrick, statistician. 

John L. Boer, secretary. 

Address of department: Lansing. 
State accident fund: Roy M. Watkins, manager, Lansing. 
United States Employment Service: Eugene J. Brock, Federai director, Si:'c 
Capitol, Lansing. 





1 The chairman administers the labor laws of the State other than the workmen’s compens:!')" 
law, which is administered by the three compensation commissioners. 
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Minnesota 
{industrial commission: 
Henry Mcoll, chairman. 
F. A. Duxbury. 
J. D. Williams. 
F. N. Gould, secretary. 
Division of workmen’s compensation—G. E. Hottinger, chief. 
Division of accident prevention—David R. Henderson, chief. 
Division of boiler inspection—George Wilcox, chief. 
Division of women and children— Miss Louise E. Schutz, superintendent. 
Division of statistics—Carl E. Dahlquist, chief. 
Address of commission: 612 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul. 
United States Employment Service: J. D. Williams, Federal director, 612 Bremer 
Arcade, St. Paul. 
Mississippi 


Bureau of Industrial Hygiene and Factory Inspection: 
J. W. Dugger, M, D., director. 
Address of bureau: P. O. Box 784 New Capitol, Jackson. 


Missouri 


Department of labor and industrial inspection: 
Mrs. Amanda D. Hargis, commissioner, Jefferson City. 
Workmen’s compensation commission: 
Evert Richardson, chairman. 
Orin H. Shaw. 
Jay J. James. 
Wm. T. Findly, secretary. 
Address of commission: Jefferson City. 
Bureau of Mines: 
Inspection department— 
Frank G. Fenix, chief inspector, Joplin. 
John H. Boos, secretary, Jefferson City. 
United States Employment Service: Amanda D. Hargis, Federal director, State 
Capitol, Jefferson City. 


Montana 


Department of agriculture, labor, and industry: 
A. H. Stafford, commissioner. 
Division of labor—Warren W. Moses, chief. 
State employment office—Warren W. Moses, chief. 
Address of department: Helena. 
Industrial accident board: 
J. Burke Clements, chairman. 
G. P. Porter, State auditor and (ex officio) commissioner of insurance. 
A. H. Stafford (ex officio), treasurer of the board. 
Gordon G. Watt, secretary. 
Harold O. Mead, chief accountant. 
Duncan McRae, clerk. 
Bureau of safety inspection, Duncan McRae, chief clerk. 
Address of board: Helena. 
United States Employment Service: A. H. Stafford, Federal director, Helena. 


Nebraska 


Department of labcr: Ernest M. Pollard, secretary of labor and commissioner. 
Bureau of corapensation—J. H. Jeffrey, chief. 
Address of department: State Capitol, Lincoln. 
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Nevada 


Office of labor commissioner: William Royle, labor commissioner, Carson (\jt, 
Industrial commission: _ 
Dan J. Sullivan, chairman. 
Alex L. Tannahill. 
William Royle. 
Vinton A. Muller, M. D., chief medical adviser, Reno. 
Address of commission: Carson City. 
Inspector of mines: A. J. Stinson, Carson City. 
United States Employment Service: William Royle, Federal director, 34 Ca) ito 
Building, Carson City. . 


New Hampshire 

Bureau of labor: 

John S. B. Davie, commissioner, Concord. 

Bion L. Nutting, factory inspector, Concord. 

Harold I. Towle, factory inspector, Laconia. 

Mary R. Chagnon, factory inspector, Manchester. 
State board of conciliation and arbitration: 

J. R. McLane (representing public), Manchester. 

Walter F. Duffy (representing manufacturers), Franklin. 

William J. Cullen (representing labor), Manchester. 
United States Employment Service: John 8. B. Davie, Federal director, State 

Capitol, Concord. 
New Jersey 


Department of labor: Charles R. Blunt, commissioner. 
Bureau of general and structural inspection and explosives—Charle. H. 
Weeks, deputy commissioner of labor. 
Bureau of hygiene, sanitation, and mine inspection—John Roach, dejit 
commissioner of labor. 
Bureau of electrical and mechanical equipment— 
sang *B chief. 


harles Weeks and John Roach, deputy commissioners, tempor: rily 
in charge. 
Bureau of statistics and records—James A. T. Gribbin, chief. 
Bureau of women and children—Mrs. Isabelle M. Summers, director. 
Bureau of engineers’ license, steam boiler, and refrigerating plant inspecti:: 
Joseph F. Scott, chief examiner. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
Charles R. Blunt, commissioner. 
William E. Stubbs, deputy commissioner and secretary. 
Harry J. Goas, deputy commissioner. 
Charles E. Corbin, deputy commissioner. 
John J. Stahl, referee. 
John W. Kent, special investigator. 
John C. Wegner, special investigator. 
Harry F. Monroe, special investigator. 
Frank C. Mobius, special investigator. 
hp J. Arthur, special investigator. 
William J. Wilkie, special investigator. 
Maurice 8. Avidan, M. D., medical adviser. 
William C. Stuart, M. D., medical adviser. 
James C. Keeney, M. D., medical adviser. 
Bureau of employment—Russell J. Eldridge, director. 
Address of department: Trenton. 


United States Employment Service: Charles R. Blunt, Federal director, Sta‘c- 
house, Trenton. 
New Mexico 


State inspector of coal mines: W. W. Risdon, Gallup. 
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New York 
Department of labor: : ag 
Frances Perkins, industrial commissioner. 
Elmer F. Andrews, deputy industrial commissioner. 
Sara McPike, secretary. 
[ndustrial board— 
Richard J. Cullen, chairman. 
James S. Whipple.- 
Edward W. Edwards. 
Leonard W. Hatch. 
Nellie Swartz. 
Bureau of inspection—James L. Gernon, director. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
Verne A. Zimmer, director. 
Raphael Lewy, M. D., chief medical examiner. 
Bureau of industrial relations—James Brady, director. 
Division of mediation and arbitration—A. J. Portenar, chief mediator. 
Division of employment—Fritz Kaufmann, chief, 114 East Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York. 
Division of aliens—Lillian R. Sire, director. 
Division of industrial codes— 
Thomas C. Eipper, referee. 
Edward E. J. sone referee. 
Division of engineering—William J. Picard, chief, Albany. 
Bureau of industrial hygiene—James D. Hackett, director. 
Bureau of statistics and information— 
Eugene B. Patton, director. 
S. W. Wilcox, chief statistician, Albany. 
Bureau of women in industry—¥rieda S. Miller, director. 
State insurance fund—C. G. Smith, manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Division of self-insurance—J. A. MeGinniss, director. 
General address of department, except where otherwise noted: 124 East 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
United States Employment Service: Frances Perkins, Federal director for State, 
124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 


North Carolina 


Department of labor and printing: Frank D. Grist, commissioner, Raleigh. 
Child welfare commission—E. F. Carter, secretary and executive officer, 
Raleigh. 
Industrial commission : 
Matt H. Allen, chairman. 
J. Dewey Dorsett, representing employers. 
T. A. Wilson, representing employees. 
E. W. Price, secretary. 
Address of commission: Raleigh. 
United States Employment Service: Frank D. Grist, Federal director for State, 


Raleigh. 
North Dakota 


Dopaataent of agriculture and labor: Joseph A. Kitchen, commissioner, Bis- 
marek. 
Workmen’s compensation bureau: 

a A. Kitchen, chairman. 


Preckel. 
8. A. Olsness. 
W. H. Stutsman. 
R. E. Wenzel. 
Carl E. Knudtson, secretary. 
Me Address of bureau: Bismarck. 
Minimum wage commission: Alice Angus, secretary, Bismarek. 


Coal mine inspection department: Edwin R. Rupp, inspector, Bismarck. 


United States Employment Service: 8, R. St. Pierre, superintendent, 602 North - 
Pacific Avenue, Fargo. 
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Ohio 


Department of industrial relations: William T. Blake, director. 
Industrial commission— 
Wellington T. Leonard, chairman. 
L. E. Nysewander. 
Thomas M. Gregory. 
William T. Blake, secretary. 
Division of workmen’s compensation— 
Ross Hedges, assistant director, department of industrial relatio: 
Dale W. Stump, supervisor of claims. 
Evan I. Evans, supervisor of actuarial division. 
G. L. Coffinberry, auditor and statistician. 
H. H. Dorr, M. D., chief medical examiner. 
Division of labor statistics and employment offices—George F. ‘Miles, cijief. 
Division of safety and hygiene— 
Thomas P. Kearns, superintendent. 
Carl C. Beasor, chief statistician. 
Division of factory inspection—Thomas C. Devine, chief 
Division of boiler inspection—Mark Benner, chief. 
Division of examiners of steam engineers— David J. Lewis, chief. 
Division of mines—E. W. Smith, chief. 
Address of department: Columbus. 
United States Employment Service: George F. Miles, Federal director, Pure (| 
Building, Columbus. 


Oklahoma 
Department of labor: 

W. A. Pat Murphy, commissioner. 

James Hughes, assistant commissioner. 
Bureau of factory inspection—Fred Kemp, chief inspector. 
Division of women and children in industry— 

Zelda Harrel, inspector. 

Grace Clark, inspector. 
Bureau of labor statistics—Adah E. Mauldin, statistician. 
Bureau of free employment— 

Oklahoma City office (men’s division), J. R. McCarty, superintendent. 


Oklahoma City office (women’s division), Mrs. L. C. Pierce, superin- 
tendent. 

Tulsa office, E. N. Ellis, superintendent. 

Muskogee office, S. A. , superintendent. 


Enid office, J. O. Roach, superintendent. 
State board of arbitration and conciliation— 
W. A. Pat Murphy, chairman. 
James Hughes, secretary. 
Address of department except where otherwise noted: Oklahoma (ity. 
Industrial commission: 
Thomas H. Doyle, chairman. 
Mrs. F. L. Roblin, commissioner. 
Mat McElroy, commissioner. 
Dennis Bushyhead, secretary. 
Nancy Hood, statistician. 
Address of commission: Oklahoma City. 
United States Employment Service: W. A. Pat Stavny, Federal director, State 


Capitol, Oklahoma City. 

Bureau of labor: 
C. H. Gram, commissioner and factory inspector, Salem. 
Carl Stoll, deputy commissioner, Portland. 

Board of inspectors of child labor: 
Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, chairman. 
Miss Pauline Kline. 
Mrs. Harry M. Stone. 


Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secre : 
Address of board: 707 Oregon Building, Portland. 
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Industrial welfare commission: 
Leslie M. Scott, chairman. 
F. C. Whitten. 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Williams. 
Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secretary and inspector. 
Address of commission: 707 Oregon Building, Portland. 
State industrial accident commission: 
W. H. Fitzgerald, chairman. 
E. E. Bragg. 
Sam Laughlin. 
F. H. Thompson, M. D., medical examiner. 
Address of commission: Salem. 
State board of conciliation: 
William L. Brewster, chairman, Failing Building, Portland. 
r Charles N. Ryan, 704 Couch Building, Portland. 
"7 William E. Kimsey, secretary, 286 Main Street, Portland. 
United States Employment Service: C. i. Gram, Federal director, Room 550, 
Courthouse, Portland. 


Pennsylvania 


Department of labor and industry: Peter Glick, secretary. 
Industrial board— 
Peter Glick, chairman. 
i A. L. Linderman. 
John A. Phillips. 
George W. Fisher. 
Mrs. Hugh Neely Fleming. 
J. 8S. Arnold, secretary. 
Workmen’s insurance board— 
Peter Glick, chairman. 
M. H. Taggart, insurance commissioner. 
Edward Martin, State treasurer. 
State workmen’s insurance fund—Philip H. Dewey, manager. 
Workmen’s compensation board— 
Paul W. Houck, chairman. 
f Joseph E. Fleitz. 
ty, J. L. Morrison. 
Peter Glick, ex officio. 
J. C. Detweiler, secretary. 
Bureau of executive—W. A. Riddle, deputy secretary. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation—W. H. Horner, director. 
Bureau of employment—S. 8. Riddle, director. 
Bureau of industrial relations—David Williams, director. 
Bureau of industrial standards—John Campbell, director. 
ry Bureau of women and children—Sarah M. Soffel, director. 
? Bureau of inspeection—Harry D. Immel, director. 
Bureau of rehabilitation—- William S. Crozier, director. 
Bureau of statistics— William J. Maguire, director. 
Bureau of bedding and upholstery—M. P. Frederick, director. 
Bureau of accounting— William C. Halfpenny, director. 
Address of department: Harrisburg. 
Department of mines: 
te Walter H. Glasgow, secretary. 
. John Reese James, deputy secretary (anthracite division). 
John Ira Thomas, deputy secretary (bituminous division). 
Address of department: Harrisburg. 
United States Employment Service: Silas 8. Riddle, Federal director, Bureau of 
Employment, 410 South Office Building, the Capitol, Harrisburg. 


Philippine Islands 


Bureau of labor (under department of commerce and communications): Her- 
menegildo Cruz, director, Manila. 
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Porto Rico 


Department of agriculture and labor: Carlos E. Chardon, commissioner. 
Bureau of labor—Carmelo Honore, chief. 
Mediation sad coneiliation commission—Luis Villarenga Charriez. 
Address. of department: San Juan. 
Industial commission: 
Juan M. Herrero, chairman. 
M. Leon Parra, commissioner. 
P. Rivera Martinez; commissioner. 
Joaquin A. Becerril, seeretary. 
Address of commission: San Juan. 


Rhode Island 


Department of labor: Edward L. Byers, commissioner, Providence. 
Office of factory inspectors: J. Ellery Hudson, chief inspector, Providence. 
Board of labor (for the adjustment of Iabor disputes) : 

Edward L. Byers, commissioner of labor, chairman. 

Edwin O. Chase (representing em rs). 

William C. Fisher (representing employers). 

Albert E. Hohler (representing employees). 

John H. Powers (representing employees). 

Christopher M. Dunn, deputy commissioner of labor, seeretary. 

Address of board: Providence. 


United States Employment Service: Edward L. Byers, Federal direetor, Roo 


318, State Capitol, Providence. 
South Carolina 


Department of agriculture, commerce, and industries: J. W. Shealy, commic- 


sioner. 
Labor division—A. H. Gibert, jr., chief inspector. 
Address of department, Colum bia. 
Board of conciliation and arbitration: 
James C. Self, chairman, Greenwood. 
H. E. Thompson, secretary, Batesburg. 
W. H. MeNairy, Dillon. 


South Dakota 
Office of industrial commissioner: F. L. , industrial commissioner, Pic 1. 
United Stated Employment. Service: Charle MeCaffree, Federal direct. 
Sioux Falls National Building, Sioux Falls. 
Tennessee 


Department of labor: 
James M. Southall, eommissioner. 


Albert M. Alexander, secretary. 
Division of factory i M. F. Nicholson, chief inspector. 
Division of mines—~A. W. Evans, chief inspector, Petros. 


Division of hotel inspection—Sam L. 
Division of workmen’s compensation—W. M. Hannah, 
Address of department except where otherwise 


Fexas 
Bureau of labor statistics: 
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[industrial accident board: 

Earle P. Adams, chairman. 

Mrs. Espa Stanford, member. 

H. T. Kimbro, member. 

W. V. Howerton, secretary. 

Address of board: Austin. 
United States Employment Service: C. W. Woodman, assistant director, 806 
Tavlor Street, Fort Worth. : 
Uta 


{ndustrial commission: 
William M. Knerr, chairman. 
C. F. McShane. 
Henry N. Hayes. 
Carolyn I. Smith, secretary. 
State insurance fund—Charles A. Caine, manager. 
Coal mine inspector—John Taylor. 
Address of commission: Salt Lake City. 


Vermont 


Office of commissioner of industries: 
Clarence R. White, commissioner, Montpelier. 
Fred 8S. Pease, deputy commissioner, Burlington. 
Charles A. Root, factory inspector, Burlington. 
United States Employment Service: Clarence R. White, Federal director, State 
Capitol, Montpelier. 
Virginia 


Department of labor and industry: 
John Hopkins Hall, jr., commissioner. 
H. W. Furlow, assistant commissioner. 
Miss Virginia J. Reynolds, secretary. 
Division of mines—A. G. Lueas, chief. 
Division of factory inspection—S. A. Minter, chief. 
Division of women and children—Miss Carrie B. Farmer, director. 
Division of industrial statistics—Miss Elizabeth Myers, statistician, 
Address of department: Richmond. 
Industrial commission: 
W. H. Nickels, jr., chairman. 
C. G. Kizer. 
Parke P. Deans. 
W. F. Bursey, secretary. 
Wade M. Miles, deputy commissioner, Bristol. 
F. P. Evans, statistician. 
W. L. Robinson, examiner. 
Address of commission, except where otherwise noted: State Office 
Building, Richmond. 
United States Employment Service: John Hopkins Hall, jr., Federal director, 
Room 318 State Office Building, Richmond. 


Washington 


Department of labor and industries: 

Claire Bowman, director. 
H. D. Hailey, secretary. 

Division of industrial insurance— 
John Shaughnessy, supervisor of industrial insurance and medical aid. 
L. L. Goodnow, M. D., chief medical adviser. 
R. J. McLean, claim agent. 

Division of safety— 
L. M. Rickerd, supervisor of safety. 
William R. Reese, mines inspector. 
George T. Wake, deputy mine inspector. 

Division of industrial relations— 
L. M. Rickerd, supervisor of industrial relations. 
William J. Coates, assistant supervisor of industrial relations. 
R. M. Van Dorn, industrial statistician. 
Mrs. G. V. Haney, supervisor of women in industry. 
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Industrial welfare committee— 
Claire Bowman, director of labor and industries, chairman. 
John Shaughnessy, supervisor of industrial insurance. 
L. M. Rickerd, supervisor of industrial relations. 
R. M. Van Dorn, industrial statistician. 
Mrs. G. V. Haney, supervisor of women in industry, executive sec: iar 
Address of department: Olympia. 
United States Employment Service: W. C. Carpenter, Federal directu., 421 
Federal Building, Spokane. 


West Virginia 


Bureau of labor: Howard 8S. Jarrett, commissioner, Charleston. 
Workmen’s compensation department: 
Lee Ott, commissioner. 
John T. Moore, assistant to commissioner. 
C. D. Smith, secretary. 
J. E. Brown, attorney. 
J. W. Smiley, actuary. 
Lewis J. Frey, statistician. 
Russel Kessel, chief medical examiner. 
Address of department: Charleston. 
Department of mines: R. M. Lambie, chief, Charleston. 
United States Emplo t Service: Howard S. Jarrett, Federal direetor, Public 
Library Building, Charleston. 


Wisconsin 
Industrial commission: 
Fred M. Wilcox, chairman. 
R. G. Knutson. 
Voyta Wrabetz. 
A. J. Altmeyer, secretary. 
Safety and sanitation department—R. McA. Keown, engineer. 
Workmen’s compensation department—F. T. McCormick, H. A. Nelson, 
A. T. Flint, I. M. Kittleson, H. F. Ohm, examiners. 
Apprenticeship department— Walter F. Simon, supervisor. 
oman and child labor department— 
Taylor Frye, director. 
Miss Maud Swett, field director, Milwaukee. 
Statistical department—Orrin A. Fried, statistician. 
Address of commission: Madison. 
Board of conciliation: 
Chris Hochgreve, Green Bay. 
Jacob P. Beuscher, Milwaukee. 
Homer Witzig, Superior. % 


United States Employment Service: R. G. Knutson, Federal director, State 


Capitol, Madison. 
Wyoming 


Department of labor and statistics: 
Harry C. Hoffman, commissioner. 
W. E. Jones, deputy commissioner. 
on pebor boogi—- _ a 
. Hoffman, secretary. 
N. D. Morgan. 
W.. H. M, D. 
Address of sent; Cheyenne. . 
Coal-mine i tien 6 oe 
yman chief, Rock : 
David K. Wilson, deputy, Boole Rock Springs. 
R. E. Gildroy Sheridan. 


uty, 
sompensatio: p Ae wn ent (under State treasurer's office). 
W. H. Edelman, State treasurer. | 
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Albania 
Ministry of Public Works (address, Tirana). 


Argentina 


Ministry of the Interior (address, Buenos Aires): 
National labor department. 


Australia 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics (address, Melbourne). 


Austria 


Federal Ministry of Social Administration (address, 1 Hanuschgasse 3, Vienna). 
Belgium 


Ministry of Industry, Labor, and Social Welfare (address, 12 Rue Lambermont, 
Brussels) : 
Labor office. 


Bolivia 


National Labor Office (address, La Paz). 
Ministry of Promotion (address, La Paz). 


Brazil 


Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce (address, Rio de Janeiro). 


Bulgaria 


Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and Labor (address, Rue Alaninska, 48, Sofia) : 
Labor section. 


Canada 
Department of labor: 

Peter Heenan, minister. 
H. H. Ward, deputy minister. 
Gerald H. Brown, assistant deputy minister. 
M. 8. Campbell, chief conciliation officer. 
J. D. O’ Neill, legal adviser. 
R. A. Rigg, director of employment service. 
E. G. Blackadar, superintendent of Dominion Government annuities. 
F. A. McGregor, registrar of combines investigation act. 
C. W. Bolton, chief of statistical branch. 
F. J. Plant, chief of labor intelligence branch. 

Address of department: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Alberta 
Bureau of labor: 

W. Smitten, commissioner of labor. 

F. W. Hobson, chief boiler inspector. 

H. M. Bishop, chief factory inspector. 

G. P. Barber, chief theater inspector. 

A. A. Millar, chief mine inspector. 
Employment service— William Carnill, director. 
Minimum wage board— 

A. A. Carpenter, chairman. 

W. Smitten, commissioner of labor, secretary. 

Address of bureau: Edmonton. 
Government Peper ment bureau: 

L. J. Ricks, superintendent, Calgary. 

W. G. Paterson, superintendent, a 

A. R. Redshaw, superintendent, Lethbridge. 

J. W. Wright, superintendent, Medicine Hat. 

A. A. Colquohoun, superintendent, Drumheller. 
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Workmen’s compensation board: 
Alex Ross, chairman. Det 
Walter F. McNeill, commissioner. Ck 
James A. Kinney, commissioner. 
Frederick D. Noble, secretary. 
Address of board: Qu’Appelle Building, Edmonton. 


Wo! 


British Columbia 
Department of labor: 
Hon. W. A. McKenzie, minister, Victoria. 
J. D. McNiven, deputy minister, Victoria. 
W. T. Hamilton, chief factories inspector, Vancouver. 
Employment service—J. H. McVety, general superintendent, Vancou \ er. 
Minimum wage (for females) board— 
J. D. MeNiven, deputy minister of labor, chairman. Em 
Mrs. Helen G. MacGill. 
Thomas Mathews. 
Miss Mabel Agnes Cameron, secretary 
Hours of work and minimum wage (for seakee) board—J. D. MeNiven, dep uty 
minister of labor, chairman, uptiaanoeh Building, Victoria. Dey 
bate: ~ — nsation board: 
Winn, K. C., chairman. 
ae he Williams. 
Hugh B. Gilmour. 
F. W. Hinsdale, secretary. 
Address of board: Board of .Trade Building, Vancouver. 


Manitoba 


Bureau of labor: Mi 
W. R. Clubb, minister of public works. 
Edward McGrath, secretary. 
Arthur MacNamara, assistant deputy minister of public works. 

Fair wage board— 
McLean, power commissioner. 
J. W. Morley. W 
E. Claydon. . 
Thomas J. Williams. 
C. J. Harding. 
Minimum w board— 
George N. Jackson, chairman. 
Mrs. Edna M. Nash. 
James Winning. 
Mrs. Jessie Maclennon. 
Address of bureau: Winnipeg. 

Workmen’s co tion board: 
C. K. Newcombe, commissioner. 
George E. Carpenter, director. 
Fred J. Dixon, director. | 
A. J. Fraser, M. D., chief medical officer. De 
Nicholas Fletcher, secretary. 
P. V. E. Jones, assistant secretary. 

Address of board: Winnipeg. 


New Brunswick 


Department of labor: H. I. Taylor, minister, St. George. 
Workmen’s a ssinabesk Sua 
J. A. lair, chairman. 
F. C. Robinson. 
J. L. Sugrue. 
Oe of veg Aegis peso f, inspector. 
ddress of 
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Nova Scotia 


Department of public works and mines: 
Col. the Hon. Gordon 8S. Harrington, minister. 
Norman McKenzie, deputy minister. 
Address of department: Halifax. 
Workmen’s compensation board: ‘ 
F. L. Milner, K. C., chairman. 
Fred W. Armstrong, vice chairman. 
John T. Joy, commissioner. 
Dr. M. D. Morrison, medical officer. 
John McKeagan, assessment officer. 
‘ N. M. Morison, claims officer. 
Miss M. M. Skerry, secretary. 
Address of board: Halifax. 
Employment service: 
. J. Cotter, superintendent men’s division, Halifax. 
Miss Elda E. Caldwell, superintendent women’s division, Halifax. 


Ontario 

Department of labor: 

Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey, minister. 

James H. H. Ballantyne, deputy minister. 

D. M. Medcalf, chief inspector of steam boilers. 

James T. Burke, chief inspector of factories, shops, and office buildings. 

J. M. Brown, chairman stationary and hoisting engineers’ board. 

Employment service—H. C. Hudson, general superintendent, Ontario, 
offices. 
Address of department: East Block, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 

Minimum wage board: 

Dr. J. W. Macmillan, chairman. 

H. G. Fester. 

Mrs. Lydia M. Parsons. 

Miss Margaret Stephens. 

R. A. Stapells. 

Address of board: East Block, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 

Workmen’s compensation board: 

Victor A. Sinclair, K. C., chairman. 

Henry J. Halford, vice chairman. 

George A. Kingston, commissioner. 

N. B. Wormith, secretary. 

T. Norman Dean, statistician. 

F. W. Graham, claims officer. 

D. E. Bell, chief medical officer. 

J. M. Bremner, medical officer. 

J. F. Hazlewood, medical officer. 

Address of board: Metropolitan Building, Toronto. 


Quebec 


Department of public works and labor: 
Antonin Galipeault, K. C., minister, Quebec. 
Louis Guyon, deputy minister and chief a of industrial estab- 
lishments and public buildings, 63 Notre Dame Street E., Montreal. 
Alfred Robert, fair wages officer and deputy chief inspector, 63 Notre 
Dame Street E., Montreal. 
Felix Marois, registrar of board of conciliation and arbitration, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Quebec. 
Joseph Ainey, general superintendent of provinical employment bureaus, 
61 Notre Dame Street E., Montreal. 
Women’s minimum wage commission— 
Gustave Francq, chairman, 59 Notre Dame Street E., Montreal. 
Alfred Crowe, secretary, 231 St. Paul Street, Quebec. 
Workmen’s compensation commission: 
Robert Taschereau, K. C., chairman. 
Simon Lapointe, K. C. 
QO. E. Sharpe. 
O. G. Molleur, secretary. 
Address of commission: 73 Grande Allee, Quebec. 
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Saskatchewan 


Department of railways, labor, and industries: 
Hon. J. A. Merkley, minister. 
Thomas M. mgpct deputy minister. 
Thomas Inglis, chief boiler inspector. 
Samuel A. , mines inspector. 
A. E. Etter, game commissioner. 
Gerald E. Tomsett, general superintendent of employment ser~ ii. 
Miss G. Halbert, minimum wage inspector. 
Address of department: Farmer’s Building, Regina. 
Minimum wage board: 
John A. Mather, chairman, Saskatoon. 
Mrs. William Allen, member, Moose Jaw. 
J. P. Keleher member, Moose Jaw. 
Mrs. F. M. Eddie, member, Regina. 
J. BR. K. Witine’ member, Regina. 
T. M. Molioy, deputy minister of labor, acting secretary, Regin:. 
Chile 
Ministry of Social Welfare (address, Santiago) . 
China 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labor (address, Nanking). 
Department of Labor. 
Colombia 
General Labor Office: 
Ministry of Industries (address, Bogota). 
Costa Rica 


Ministry of Public Works (address, San Jose). 


Cuba 
Secretariat of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor (address, Habana). 


Czechoslovakia 


Ministry of Social Welfare * (address, Valdstynska, 10, dey be IIT). 
Ministry of Public Works ‘ (address, Presslova, 6, u ichov). 


Denmark 
Social Ministry: 


Labor board (address, 25 Amaliegade, Copenhagen). 
Labor and factory inspection department (address, 25 Amaliegade, Copen- 


hagen). 
Workmen’s compensation board (address, 3 Kongens Nytorv, Copenhazen). 


Department of Agriculture and Commerce (address, San Domingo). 
Dutch East Indies 
Department of Justice (address, Batavia, Java): 


Labor bureau. 
Ecuador 
Ministry of Public Welfare and Labor (address, Quito). 







—_— 





* Three sections sections dealing with labor organizations, labor legislation, and socia) welfare, respective!) 
? Handles laber relations at large. 
* Labor questions relating to workers in mines; legislation; insurance statistics. 
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Egypt 
Ministry of Interior, Council of Arbitration (address, Cairo). 
Estonia 
Ministry of Education and Social Welfare (address, Tallinn). 
Finland 


Ministry of Social Affairs ( address, Helsingfors). 
France 
Ministry of Labor and Hygiene (address, Rue de Grenelle, 127, Paris). 


Germany 
Ministry of Labor (address, Scharnhorststrasse, 35, Berlin NW., 40). 


Great Britain 
Ministry of Labor (address, Montague House, Whitehall, London SW., 1). 


Greece 


Ministry of National Economy (address, Rue Valaoritou, 3, Athens): 
Directorate of labor and social welfare. 


Guatemala 


Ministry of Public Works * (address, Guatemala). 
Ministry of Agriculture * (address, Guatemala). 


Haiti 
Department of Labor (address, Port au Prince). 


) Honduras 
Minister of Public Works and Agriculture (address, Tegucigalpa). 


Hungary 


Ministry of Social Welfare and Labor (address, Kyralyi Palota, Budapest). 
Government Statistical Office (address, II Keleti Karoly utca 5, Budapest). 


India 


Department of Industries (address, Delhi). 
Labour Office of the Government of Bombay (address, Bombay). 


Irish Free State 
Department of Industry and Commerce (address, Government Building, Dublin). 


Italy 


Ministry of Corporations (address, Rome). 


Japan 
Bureau of Social Affairs (address, Tokyo). 





: Hemiieqmestions relating to arben labor matters. 


relating to rural labor matters. 
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Latvia 
Ministry of Public Welfare (address, Riga). 


Lithuania 


Ministry of Home Affairs (address, Kaunas). 





Luxemburg 


General Directorate of Agriculture, Industry, and Social Welfare (address, 
Luxemburg City): 
Division of commerce, industry, and labor. 


Mexico 


Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor (address, Avenida Republica 
Argentina, num. 12, Mexico City). 


Netherlands 


Ministry of Labor, Commerce, and Industry (address, Beznidenhout, The Hague). 
New Zealand 
Department of Labor (address, Wellington). 
Nicaragua 
Ministry of Public Works (address, Managua). 
Norway 
Ministry of Social Affairs (address, Viktoria terrasse, 11-13, Oslo). 
Panama 
Ministry of Agriculture and Public Works (address, Panama). 
Paraguay 
Ministry of Interior (address, Asuncion). 
Persia 
Ministry of Commerce, Agriculture, and Public Works (address, Teheran). 
Peru 
Ministry of Public Works (address, Lima). 
Poland 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare (address, Place Dombrowski, 1, Warsaw) 
Portugal 
Ministry of Commerce and Communications (address, Lisbon). 
Rumania 


Ministry of Labor (address, Bucharest). 


Salvador 
Ministry of the Interior, Industry, and Agriculture (address, San Salvador). 
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Siam 


Ministry of Commerce and Communications (address, Bangkok): 
Board of commercial development (deals with labor matters). 





Spain 
Ministry of Labor, Commerce, and Industry (address, Pasco de la Castellana, 
3. Madrid). 
nai Sweden 
Ministry of the Interior, Division of Social Affairs (address, Mynttorget 2, 
Stockholm) : 
Social board. 
Switzerland 


Federal Department of National Economy (address, Palais Federal, Berne) : 
Federal labor office. 
Turkey 


e), Ministry of Economy (address, Ankara (Angora), Turkey). 
Union of South Africa 
Department of Labor (address, Pretoria). 
Uruguay 


Ministry of Industries (address, Montevideo) : 
National Labor Office. 


Venezuela 
Ministry of Agriculture, Mines and Trade (address, Caracas). 


Yugoslavia 
Ministry of Social Policies (address, Belgrade). 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


ALasKA.—Governor. Annual report to the Secretary of the Interior, for {isca] 
year ended June 30, 1929. Washington, Department of the Interior, 1929 
144 pp.; map, charts, illus. 


Data on wages and labor conditions are given in this issue. 
Ipano.—Mine Inspector. Thirty-first annual report of the mining indusiry of 
Idaho for the year 1929. (Boise, 1930.] 300 pp., illus. 

Data on mine wages and accidents are given in this issue. 
MaryYLaNp.—Industrial Accident Commission. Fifteenth annual report, for the 
year November 1, 1928, to October 31, 1929. Baltimore [19307]. 45 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 
New Yorx.—Board of Housing. Report. Albany, 1980. 105 pp.; plans, illus, 
(Legislative document (1930) No. 84.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 
— Comptroller. Ninth report on the operation of the State employees’ retirement 
system, together with the report of the actuary on the ninth valuation of its assets 


and liabilities as of June 30, 1929. Albany, 1930. 46 pp. (Legislative 
document (1930) No. 12.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 
Soutn Daxota.—lIndustrial Commissioner. Twelfth annual report, for the 12 
months ending June 30, 1929. Pierre [19297]. 38 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
Vireinta.—Department of Labor and Industry. Thirty-second annual report, 
for the year ending September 80, 1929. Richmond, 1980. 107 pp. 
Data on wages and hours of labor are published in this issue. 
Unirep States.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. Western Hemisphere immigration. Hearings on //, 
R. 8528, H. R. 8530, H. R. 8702, to limit the immigration of aliens to th: 
United States and for other purposes. Washington, 1930. 457 pp. (Seventy- 
first Cong., 2d sess.) 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Trade promotion series No. 92: The coffee industry in Brazil, by Walter Gay 
McCreery and Mary L. Bynum. Washington, 19380. 88 pp., illus. 


The section relating to labor is summarized in this issue. 

Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 319: Coal-mine fatalities in the United States, 
1928, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1930. 125 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Information circular 6269: ay safety rules for installing and 

using electrical equipment in coal mines, by L. C. Ilsley and Charles M. Means. 

W aahdentes. 1930. 22 pp. 

Report of investigations 2993: Some phases of the relative responsi- 
bility of management and workers for accidents in mines, by D. Harrington. 
Washington, 1930. 17 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Technical paper 468: Coke-oven accidents in the United States dur 4 

the calendar year 1928, by W. W. Adams and L. Chenoweth. Washington, 14.'. 
35 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 
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Uni - ao —Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statisties. Bulletin 
: Laber legislation of Argentina. Washington, 1930. 124 pp. 


Su pei in the Labor Review for May, 1930 (pp. 1-8). 
Bulletin No. 511: Proceedings of the sixteenth annual inesting of 


the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 
held at Buffalo, N. Y., Octeber 8-11, 1929. Washington, 1930. 345 pp. 


A brief aceount of this meeting was mers in the Labor Review for Novem- 

ber, 1929 (p. 48). 

_—— —— —— Bulletin No. 513: Wages and hours of labor in the tron and steel 
industry, 1929. Washington, 1930. 201 pp. 

Summary figures from this survey were published in the Labor Review for 

September, October, and November, 1929. 

Sian —— Bulletin No. 514: Pennsylvania Railroad wage data, from report 
of joint fact-finding committee in wage negotiations, 1927. Washington, 1930. 
209 pp. 

—— —— —— Bulletin No. 516: Hours and earnings in bituminous-coal mining, 
1929. Washington, 1930. 63 pp. 
Summary figures from this survey were published in the Labor Review for 

September, 1929 (pp. 130-139). 


Bulletin No. 519: Safety code for woodworking plants, as revised, 
1930. Washingion, 1930. 18 pp. 


—— —— Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 197: Child labor—faets and figures. 
Washington, 1930. 133 pp.; maps. 
A reprint of material issued in bureau publications No. 93 and No. 114, and in 
a leaflet, Legal regulation of the employment of minors 16 years of age and over. 
Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 73: Variations in employment trends 
of women and men. Washington, 1930. 141 pp.; ckarts. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
— Laws, siatutes, etc. Compilation of laws relating to mediation, conciliation, 
and arbitration between employers and employees; laws disputes between 


carriers and employers and subordinate officials under Labor Board; eight- 
hour laws; employers’ liability laws. Compiled by Elmer A. Lewis. Wash- 


ington, 1990. 105 pp. 
Pit nink St aael ae 
Botrvia.— Ministerio de Gobierno. Anuario administrativo de 1928. La Paz, 
[19807]. 1580 pp. 

Administrative yearbook of Bolivia for the year 1928. Contains all the 
measures passed by the Bolivian Congress during that year, arranged chrono- 
logically with an alphabetical and chronological index. 

Bremen (Germany) .—Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der freien 
hansestadt Bremen, 1929. Bremen, 1929. Various paging; map, , 

Yearbook for the city of Bremen for 1929. Contains statistical information 
on housing, cooperation, social insurance, employment and unemployment, 
public health and welfare work, and other conditions related to labor. 
Fintanp.—Bureau Central de Statistique. Annuaire statisti de Finlande, 

1929. Helsingfors, 1929. 355 pp. i? Finnish and French.) 

Statistical yearbook of Finland for 1929. Contains data on emigration, social 
insurance, public instruction, sanitary service, workers’ mutual savings banks, 
industrial aecidents, strikes and lockouts, er 
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offices, ete. 
Great Brrrain of Overseas Trade. Economic conditions in 
Hungary (1988 by B. SH. Mulock. London, 1980. 2 pp. 


Asli Raia halidjealhi deeenilt ea tie Vepertaee palate: and cont of Yiving;, indus- 
trial produetion, unemployment, etc. 
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Great Britain.—India Office. Statement exhibiting the moral and materiai prog. 
ress and condition of India during the year 1928-29. London, 1930. 416 
pp.; maps, charts, illus. 

An official discussion of a wide variety of Indian affairs, including cooperatioy 
employment of women and children, standard of living of agriculturalists, sick. 
ness insurance, strikes, and unemployment. 





Ministry of Labour. Report on the work of advisory committees for juvenik 
employment during the year 1928. London, 1929. 82 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
ee Summary of unemployment insurance acts, 1920-1930. London, 1930. 
PP. 


Inp1a.—Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statisties. Statistica) 
abstract for British India, with statistics, where available, relating to certain 
Indian States, from 1918-19 to 1927-28. Calcutta, 1980. 743 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—International Labor Conference. Twelfth session 
Geneva, 1929. Vol. I, Parts 1-3, 1149 pp. Vol. II, 534 pp. 
The first volume contains the proceedings of the conference and the second, 
the director’s report. An account of this session was given in the August, 1929, 
issue of the Review (pp. 118-119). 


Thirteenth session, Geneva, 1929. 467 pp. 
Proceedings of the Thirteenth session. A brief account of the conference was 
given in the January, 1930, issue of the Review (p. 87). 


International survey of legal decisions on labor law, 1928. Supplement: 
United States and index. Geneva, 1929. xvi, 70 pp. 


Japan.—Department of Commerce and Industry. Bureau of Statistics. Siatis- 
tics of the Department of Commerce and Indusiry, 1928. [Tokyo], 1930. 126 pp. 

The 5 sections of this report deal, respectively, with the manufacturing industry, 
the mining industry, commerce, patents, and commercial and industrial associa. 
tions. 

Leacue or Nations.—Organization d’Hygiéne. Rapport sur la protection des 
aveugles dans differents pays. Geneva, 1929. 320 pp. 

This report covers the provisions for the care of the blind in 27 countries, 
including the vocational and other education facilities provided; opportunities 
for employment, such as special workshops, home work, and the development of 
new occupations; wages; and the causes and methods of prevention of blindness. 
NETHERLANDS.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor Nederlan/, 

1929. The Hague, 1930. xtit, 413 pp. 

Contains statistical information in regard to the Netherlands for 1929, including 
labor inspection, strikes, lockouts, employment service, wages, hours of labor, 
employment and unemployment, public health and welfare work, cooperative 
societies of various types, public insurance against industrial hazards, etc. 

New ZeaLtanp.—Committee on Unemployment. Unemployment in New Zealani. 
Wellington, 1929, 34 pp.; 1930, 36 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Ontario (Canapa).—Minimum Wage Board. Ninth annual report, 1929. 
Toronto, 1930. 40 pp. 

The report contains a comparison of wages for various industries, showing 
rates before the minimum wage orders went into effect in contrast with those for 
1929. In 1929 the board collected $1,349.47 in arrears of wages due workers. 
Rumania.— Ministerul Muncii, San&ta&tii gi Ocrotirilor Sociale. Zece Ani de 

Politicd Sociald in Romdnia 1920-1930. Bucharest, 1930. 278 pp. 

Contains a historical review of the activities of the Ministry of Labor in 
Rumania during the decade of 1920-1930, including a history of the organi’:- 
tion of the ministry, legislation concerning the ministry; and its activities in 
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oanection with the: laber market, education and protection of labor, social 

welfare work, and’ ¢onsumers’ cooperation. 

GaskATCHEWAN (Canapa).—Department of Railways, Labor, and Industries. 

* Pirst annual report, for the t2 months ended April 30, 1929. Regina, 1929. 
89 pp. 

In addition to data on natural resources, railways, manufacturing, and building 
onstruetion, the publication contains statistics‘°on minimum wages, the aetivities 
of the employment service, immigration, accidents, strikes and lockouts, and 
jabor legislation. 

ScoTrLAND.— Department of Health. Firstannual report, 1929. Edinburgh, 1930. 
219 pp. (Cmd. 3529.) 

In 1928 an act was passed for the reorganization of offices in Seotland under the 
terms of whieh the Seottish Board of Health passed out of existence and was 
sueceeded on January 1, 1929, by the Department of Health for Scotland. Some 
of the material presented in the first anrual report of the new department on 
the subjeets of State-assisted housing, and widows’, orphans’, and old-age pen- 
sions is summarized in this Issue. 


RSourn AusTRaLrIa.—Statistical Department. Statistical register fer the year 


1928-29. Part V.—Production: Section 1.—Report on agriculturat, livestock, 
and manufactory statistics, year 1928-29. Adelaide, 1930. . 31 pp. 


VienNA (AusTRIA).—KAMMER FUR ARBEITER UND ANGESTELLTE. Die sozial- 
politische Gesetzgebung in Osterreich, Band V, Heft 1: Betriebsrategesetz. 
Vienna, 1929. 215 pp. 

Contains the law relating to the Industrial Council in Austria, with certain 
interpretative remarks by Dr. Em. Adler. 

Western AusTRALFA.—Government Statistician. Pocket yearbook of Western 
Australia, 1930. Perth, 19380. 108 pp. 

Includes data relating to retaal prices, wages, employment, trade-unionsa, eld- 
age and invalid pensions, emigration and immigration. 

— Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report of proceedings for the year ended 
June 80, 1929. Perth, 1930. 20 pp. 

On June 30, 1929, the membership of the registered societies stood at 24,491, 
an increase of 982 over the preceding year. The period for whieh sickness benefits 
were paid rose from 36,189 to 37,604 weeks, the increase of 1,415 weeks being 
ascribed mainly to the increase in membership, although a slightly larger propor- 
tion of the membership made claims—20.83 per cent, which exceeded the propor- 
tion for 1927-28 by 0.74 per cent. The mortality claims showed a substantial 
reduction, being 147 against 188 in the preceding year. Finanmees were in a 
satisfactory condition. The total funds at the date of the report amounted to 
£439,242 ($2,137,571), an increase of nearly £16,000 ($77,864) over the amount 
on hand at the end of 1927—28. 

Unofficial 


ActuartaAL Socrery or AMERICA AND THE AssOcrATION oF Lire INSURANCE 
Mepreat Direcrors. Joint occupation study, 1928. New York, 1929. 


191 pp. ; 

Presents an analysis of the rate of occupational mortality and the causes of 
death, based on the experience of 12 large insurance companies which carry 
three-fifths of the total insurance in the United States and Canada. The study 
was made necessary because of the great changes in industrial life since the 
medico-actuarial mortality investigation of 1913. It eovers the period of 1920 to 
1926 for oceupations involving aceidental hazards as. the prineipal eause of extra 
mortality, and the peried of 1915.ta 1926 for all other occupations. Detail - 
tables are shewn for cecupations, aceording to the 1926 Code, as well as basic 
tables of mortality for the two periods. 
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AMERICAN MepicaL Association. Council on Medical Education and Hospital, 
Hospital service in the United States, 1980. Reprinted from the Journa: of 4, 
American Medical Association, Chicago, March 8 ‘29, 1930, pp. 903-1009, ~ 


The report consists of several articles relating to different phases of h. OSpite 
management as well as various statistical reports regarding the number of jh, 
pitals, types of services rendered, etc., and includes a list of the registered hospital 
AMULREE, Lord. Industrial arbitration in Great Britian. London, Ozford Un; 

versity Press, 1929. 233 pp., illus. 

The author who, as Sir William MacKenzie, was first president of the industri 
court, traces the development of wage regulation through the Middle Ages 
the repeal of the earlier legislation and the laissez-faire period, and the reintrody 
tion of State regulation in- more modern times. The voluntary conciliatio, 
machinery of the last part of the nineteenth century and the early part of th 
twentieth is dealt with fully, and considerable space is given to the complicated 
methods of the war period. The Whitley movement, the trade boards, and the 
industrial court are discussed in detail, and appendixes give various acts 
Parliament and other documents dealing with the subject. 
Bent, Siuas. Machine made man. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1930. 3); 

pp.; tllus. 
Boston Exvgevatep Raitway. Safety on the “El.”’ Boston, 1930. 190 pp. 
charts, illus. 

This account of accident reduction on the Boston Elevated Railway was pre- 
pared in competition for the Anthony N. Brady Memorial Medal, which it was 
awarded for its safety record during 1928. The volume describes the measures 
adopted by the railway to reduce accidents and the degree of success achieved, 
including an- account of the development of cooperation between management 
and employees. 
Bowers, Epison L. [sit safetowork? A study of industrial accidents. Boston, 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 19380. 229 pp.; charts. 

Reviewed briefly in this issue. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States. Department of Manufacture. 


Balancing production and employment through management control. W asi- 
ington, March, 1930. 62 pp.; charts, 


ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE OF poco pcan ape ae live pay how: A study of 
the expenditures of a sample group of girls employed in Cincinnati in 1129, 
by Frances R. Whitney. Cincinnati, 1024 Provident Bank Building, 1930. 
52 Pp}. 


Derscu, HERMANN, AND oTHERS. Die Rechisprechung des Reichsgerichts zum 
Arbeitsrecht. II. Band: Das kollektive Arbeitsrecht und das Arbeitsver- 
tragsrecht von 1926-1928. Manheim, J. Bensheimer, 1929. 264 pp. 


Contains a review of the jurisdiction of the State courts in regard to the labor 
laws in Germany, with special reference to the laws relating to trade agreements§ 
and other collective rights of labor. 
DevutscuE GESELLSCHAFT FUR GEWERBEHYGIENE. Beihefie zum Zentralblatt 

fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhitung, Nr. 17: Therapie ewerblicher 
Berufskrankhevten. Teil I: Therapie der gewerblichen Hautschddigungen; 
Die Therapie der gewerblichen Vergiftungen durch Ategase; Die Therapic dct 
gewerblichen hi Kahloncopdeetoifticns, Berlin, 1930. 70 pp. 


Deals with the therapy of industrial skin diseases, industrial poisoning from 
ammonia fumes, and industrial carbon-monoxide poisoning. 
——_ Schriften aus dem Gesamigebiet der Gewerbeh Nome Hales. Heft 12: 

Picpadane aot H ohenheim genannt Paraclrua-oon der Bergsucht und 
andes en Becplewubheton” 1926. 


A review of the works of Paracelsus onstiae relating to the ‘diseases of 
miners. Contains a photograph of Paracelsus and a short bibliography. 
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DevTSCHE GESELLSCHAFT FUR GEWERBEHYGIENE. Schriften aus dem Gesamt- 
gebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Neue Folge. Heft 13. Uber die Gesundheitsgefahr- 
dung bei der Verarbeitung von metallischem Blei mit besonderer Berticksichti- 
gung der Bleiléterei, von Dr. med. Hans Engel. Berlin, 1925. 40 pp. 


Deals with health hazards in working with metallic lead, especially soldering. 





Heft 14. Was muss der Arzt von der neuen Verordnung wiber die 
Einbeziehung der Berufskrankheiten in die Unfallversicherung wissen und 
welche Pflichten ergebén sich fiir ihn daraus? Berlin, 1925. 72 pp., illus. 


Discusses duties and qualifications of physicians under the new regulations 
governing insurance for occupational injuries. 
Heft 15. Die deutsche Fabrikpflegerin, von Dr. Ludwig Schmidt- 
Kehl. Berlin, 1926. 31 pp. 
Deals with the duties of factory welfare workers in Germany, including work * 
among families. 





—_ 








_—_ 








_——— 


Heft 16: Gewerbestaub und Lungentuberkulose. Eine literarische 
und experimentelle Studie von Dr. med. K. W. Jétten und Dr. med. W. Arnoldi. 
Berlin, 1927. 256 pp., illus. 


Study of various industrial dust hazards in their relation to pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, including a bibliography. 








Heft 17: Die Staublungenerkrankung (Pneumonokoniose) der 
Sandsteinarbeiter, von Prof. Dr. A. Thiele und Dr. E. Saupe. Berlin, 1927. 
65 pp., illus. 
Deals with lung diseases caused by dust (pneumonoconiosis) among sandstone 
workers, and contains a short bibliography. 
Heft 19: Ergographische Studien tiber die Funktion der Hand- 
strecker bei Arbeitern verschiedener Bleigefahrdung, von Dr. med. Carl E. 
Albrecht. Berlin, 1928. 62 pp.; charts, allus. 


Ergographic studies of muscular contractions of hands of workers exposed to 
various lead hazards; includes a bibliography. 


—— Heft 20: Gewerbliche Augenschddigungen und thre Verhutung, 
von Dr. med. O. Thies. Berlin, 1928. 43 pp., illus. 


Discusses industrial eye injuries and their prevention. 
Heft 21. Das Sandstrahlgeblése. Berlin, 1928. 46 pp.; diagrams, 


—_—_—— 











illus. 
Describes various systems of exhaust ventilation used in sand-blasting. 





Heft 22: Die Aschebeseitigung in Grosskesselanlagen. Berlin, 
1928. 46 pp., diagrams. 
Deals with hazards from ash collections from large steam boilers. 
—— —— —— Heft 23: Das Tiefdruckverfahren. Berlin, 1929. 30 pp.; 
diagrams, illus. 
Study of the rotogravure printing process and the hazards, principally from 
the inks and solvents used. 
Heft 24: Internationale Ubersicht tiber Gewerbekrankheiten nach 


den Berichten der Gewerbeaufsichtsbehérden der Kulturlénder wtiber die Jahre 
1920 bis 1926. . Berlin, 1929. 205 pp. 


An international report on industrial diseases, based upon the reports of 
factory inspection offices of the most important industrial countries during 
the years 1920-1926. 

Heft 25: Uber die Gesundheitsverhdlinisse der Arbeiter in der 
deutschen keramischen insbesondere der Porzellan-Industrie mit besonderer 


Berticksichtigung der Tuberkulosefrage, von Prof. Dr. K. B. Lehmann. Berlin, 
1929. 565 pp. 


Deals with the health conditions of workers in German ceramic industries, 
especially the porcelain industry, with particular reference to the incidence of 
tuberculosis. . 
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Dusuin, Louis I.,and LotKa, ALFRED J. The money value of a man. New Y ork 
Ronald Press Co., 1930. 264 pp.; charts. 


In this volume the authors’ purpose is to estimate the money value of a wage 
earner at different periods of life and for different income classes in order {, 
establish a measure of the loss to his family and to the economic system of sic}, 4 
man if he is removed by death. 

HANDELINGEN VAN HET A. V. O. Concress. Amsterdam, 8-12 October, 11129 
Amsterdam, 1929. 356 pp. 

A report on the proceedings of the social welfare work congress held October 
8-12, 1928, at Amsterdam. Among the topics discussed were: Legislation related 
to social welfare work in various countries, care for war invalids, employ ment 
service, labor inspection, tuberculosis, care for tiie blind, physical invalids, etc. 
HepaGes, R. Y., and WinTeRBoTTOM, ALLAN. The legal history of trade-unionism. 

London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. 170 pp. 

Deals with the legal regulation of trade-unions, and of workmen’s combinat io) 
before their efforts at associated action took form in unionism, from its beginnings 
down to the present day, dwelling especially upon modern legislation from the 
trade-union act of 1871 down to and including the act of 1927. 
ae oP WitHetm. Das Arbeitsrecht im Saargebiet. Saarbriicken, 1928. 

PP. : 

Contains a review of labor laws in force in the Saar District, covering emp|oy- 
ment, trade agreements, dismissal, organizations of employers and of workers, 
conciliation of industrial disputes, etc. 

Humpurey, A. W. The worker’s share: A study in wages and poverty. London, 
George Allen & Unwin (Lid.), 1930. 92 pp. 

The author’s thesis is that, as shown by the studies of such statisticians as 
Bowley, Stamp, and Giffen, the national wealth and national income of Great 
Britain have, during modern times, increased far more rapidly than its popula- 
tion, but that for the mass of people there has been no increase of well-being at al! 
commensurate with this improvement in the national finances. In other words, 
the workers, who constitute the largest group of the population, have not received 
their share of the expanding national possessions. 
eee DES ARBEITSRECHTS. Band X,1929. Manheim, J. Bensheimer, 130. 

a 

Contains a systematic review of labor laws and their application and working 
in Austria during the year 1929, including those related to court procedure, 
welfare work, labor hours, wages, employment service, unemployment insurance, 
etc. ; 

i Water. Die Arbeitsgerichtsbarkeit. Berlin, Julius Springer, 15%. 
PP. 
Deals with labor legislation, labor courts, and court proceedings in Germany. 


Kosayasni, UsnisaBuro. The basic industries and social history of Japan, 
1914-1918. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930. 280 pp. 


One of the volumes in the Japanese series on ‘‘The Economic and Social His- 
tory of the World War,” which is being prepared under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 

Kuczynsk1, JURGEN UND MarGuerite. Der Fabrikarbeiter in der amerikaniscl¢i 
Wirtschaft. Leipzig, C. L. Hirschfeld, 1929. 269 pp. 

Contains an analytical review of the conditions of industrial workers in t!:c 
United States, including wages, purchasing power of wages, employment, hours 
of work, productivity, social welfare work, economic policy of the America) 
Federation of Labor, women in industry, child labor, labor protection, etc. 
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Mazz1TELLI, Dorr. Micue.e. La lavorazione del marmo nelle cave e negli opifici 
di Carrara. 64 pp.; illus. (Estratto dallo ‘ Studium,’’ Naples, anno XIX, 
N. 11-12, 1929.) 


A study of the quarries of Carrara to determine the effects of the inhalation 
of marble dust. Deals also with incidental pulmonary affections. 


MusseY, Henry RaymMonp. Unemployment: A practical program. New York, 
League for Independent Political Action, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 1930. 12 pp. 


NationAL Bureau oF Economic Researcn (Inc.). Publication No. 15: The 
national income and its purchasing power, by Willford Isbell King. New 
York, 51 Madison Avenue, 1930. 394 pp.; charts. 


NaTloNAL CONFERENCE OF CaTHOLIc Cuaritiges. Proceedings of fifteenth session, 
New Orleans, La., November 10-14, 1929. Washington, Vermont Bldg., 1930. 
253 pp. 

Among the conference papers more directly touching upon labor problems are 
those entitled ‘‘Family allowance systems,” ‘‘Wages and family limitation,” 
“A study of the shop committee,’ and “‘The Mexicans in our midst.”’ 

NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (Inc.). The cost of living in the 
United States, 1914-1929. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1930. 190 pp.; 
charts. 


—— A picture of world economic conditions at the beginning of 1930. New York, 
247 Park Avenue, 1930. 196 pp. 


NationaL Sarety Counciyt. Transactions Eighteenth Annual Safety Congress, 
Chicago, September 30 to October 4, 1929. Chicago, 1929. Vol. f , 1011 pp. 
illus.; Vol. II , 1121 pp., charts, illus.; Vol. III, 325 pp., charts, illus.; General 
sessions, 264 pp., charts. 


The transactions cover the general meetings of the Safety Congress as well as 
the meetings of the special sections, and contain the complete papers and dis- 
cussions. 


Ourver, Sir THomas. Pulmonary asbestosis—a socio-medical study. Berlin, 
1980. (Sonderabdruck aus 1. Band 1. und 2, Heft, Archiv fiir Gewerbe- 
pathologie und Gewerbehygiene, pp. 67-76.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 

PincHBECK, Ivy. Women workers and the industrial revolution, 1750-1850. 
London, George Routledge & Sons (Ltd.), 1930. 342 pp. 

The author describes in detail the position of women in industry, agriculture, 
and trade at the middle of the eighteenth century, and the effect of the introduc- 
tion of the factory system upon their fields of work, their wages, and the like, 
bringing into prominence the fact that women have always been engaged in pro- 
ductive work and that their contribution has been recognized as an indispensable 
factor. The industrial revolution, by bringing about a separation of the home 
and the workshop, merely made apparent a situation which had been obscured by 
the domestic system of manufacture, and the public, recognizing this situation 
and taking it for something new, mistakenly concluded that the new methods were 
responsible for the presence of women in industry. 

Riemer, Rupour. Die rechtlichen und methodischen Grundlagen der ésterreichischen 


Betriebszahlung, 1930. Vienna, Julius Springer, 1930. 20 pp. (Wiener 
Statistische Sprechabende, Heft 3, 1930.) 


Deals with the methods to be used in the industrial census in Austria in 1930. 
ee Grorases. Le droit owvrier. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1929. 
pp. 
A discussion of the characteristics of French labor legislation, its development, 
its regulatory function, and the relation of these laws to the lives of the workers. 
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Woop, Cuarues G. Reds and lost wages. New York, Harper & Bros., 19.,\). 289, 
PP. 

A description of various recent industrial disputes in the United Stati, wit, 
particular reference to the activities of “radicals,’”’ and with suggestions | or |g. 
tering industrial relations. Much of the text is drawn from the personal ex) serjene 
of the author as a commissioner of conciliation of the United States Dep:irtmen 
of Labor. 

YENcHING University. Department of Sociology and Social Work. S:rics ¢ 
No. 21: Peking wages, by Sidney D. Gamble. Peiping, 1929. 14 pp. 

The author endeavors to trace the wage history of Peiping’s masons, carpenters, 
and unskilled workers connected with these trades from 1862 to 1927. 

—- Series C, No. 24: The origin and development of social legislation i, (') ina, 
by Jefferson D. H. Lamb. Peiping, 1930. 73 pp. 

According to the best knowledge of the editor of this monograph, it is t!e only 
comprehensive survey of Chinese social legislation. 

ZENTRALVERBAND DER HOTEL-, RESTAURANT- UND CAFL-ANGESTELLTEN. |/ ii/ires. 
bericht der Hauptverwaltung, 1929. Berlin, 1930. 141 pp. 

Annual report of the Central Union of Hotel, Restaurant, and Café Salaried 
Employees in Berlin for 1929. The report includes wages, trade agreements, con- 
ciliation of disputes, etc. 
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